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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



Welcome to volume five and a new colour 
coverl I have had to put the price up a little 
thts year to help cover the increases in postal 
charges over the last few years. The journal 
is still much cheaper than most similarly 
specialised publications though as our aim is 
to keep it thoroughly affordable. 

Our lead article this time is froa 
Jennifer Jarvis at the University of Leeds who 
has taken time and trouble to investigate the 
real needs of in-^service, non-native speaking 
teachers. Jennifer starts the theme of this 
Issue which is aimed at bringing out the 
trainees* view of training. Mario Rinvolucri 
interviewed soma pre-acrvice trainees on their 
(R.S.A.) course and their mid-course views on 
fatigue and stress can be heard loud and clear. 
The other article on the trainee-voices thea^ 
is by John Collier and reprinted* with per- 
mission from The British Medical Journal. 
Fornerly a lecturer in psychiatry , John Collier 
has now emigrated to Canada. Once you've read 
his provocative reioarks on medical education, 
you might guess one reason why I 

The Teacher Trainer regularly runs series 
on different themes. Not all themes appear in 
each issue. In this issue we welcome back: 

Process Options This column deals with 
different ways that training sessions can be 
organised rather than with the content they 
contain* This time Tim Murphey uses 'Insearch' 
as a way of harnessing trainee experience as 
input on a course. 



Qbservatinn and feedback This column 
deals with practical ideas for use in the super- 
vision of teachers. In this issue Ray Parker 
shares with us a way of structuring delayed 
feedback around teaching practice diaries. 

Training around the world The country 
we visit this time is Finland where an inte- 
grated model of language training and teacher 
education is used. 

Trainer background Articles in this 
series aim at keeping trainers clued up about 
recent ideas and developments so that they can 
retiiain informed and useful to the teachers they 
work with. Jenny Pugslcy visits this column 
to deal with sexism in language learning* 

Book Review The book this time is 
Adrian Doffs 'Teach English'. The main com- 
ment is from Ruth Wajnryb but Mario Rinvolucri 
couldn*t resist adding his two-penny worth! 

Sara Walker shares with us two more of 
her great teacher training games. There will 
be mor<. of these next issue too. 

Thanks as ever are due to Lesley Upton 
who pastes up the Journal, and to all our car- 
toonists for bringing the pages to life. And 
to you for continuing to support us with sub- 
scriptions, comments, letters and articles. 
Thanks - and I hope you enjoy this issue! 



ABOOT "THE TEACHER miNER** 



"The Teacher Trainer" is a Journal especially 
for those interested in modern language teacher 
training. Whether you are a teacher who tends 
to be asked questions by others in a staffroom, 
or a Director of Studies with a room of your 
own, whether you are a course tutor on an exam 
course, or an inspector going out to schools, 
this journal is for you. Our aims are to pro- 
vide a forum for ideas, information and news,, 
to put trainers in touch with each other and 
to give those involved in teacher training a 



feeling of how trainers in other fields 
operate as well as building up a pool of ex- 
perience within modern language teacher train- 
ing. 

The Journal comes out three times a year and 
makes use of a variety of formats e.g. article, 
letter, comment, quotation, cartoon, interview, 
spoof, haiku ideas. If the idea is good, 
we*ll print it whatever voice you choose to 
express it in. 
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COMMENT 

Just a few thoughts in response to Leslie 
Wolff's piece TRAINERS GIVING INSTRUCTIONS OR 
IS Tins CLEAR? (vol, U no. 2): 

I, too, have often been amazed at other 
people^s capacity for "misunderstanding*' what 
I want thes to do, particularly since it isn't 
solely, or even mainly, a language problew: 
speakers of English are as inventive as anyone 
in this field. Of course* '^misunderstanding** 
is an unfair word to use. Som«ti»es I sight 
be at fault in not being as clear as I could 
be, while at other times different understand- 
ings of the sasse words are just a fact of com- 
munication: meanings intended and constructed 
by speakers and listeners don't: overlap, or 
mirror each other, exactly, and while this 
often doesn't matter, it so«etiaies does, as we 
see whei people do the "wrong" thing. 

For a listener, there may be a lack of clarity, 
or there say be a clarity different froa th« 
speaker's. The first will be recognised as a 
problem; the sec^^nd won't- In either case, 
there's certainly a lot to be said for the kind 
of ^'reflecting back" and checking techniques 
that Leslie describes. 

But I don't Chink it's necessarily wrong to 
let an activity start, listen in to what's 
happening, and then intervene and redirect 
where necessary, working with individuals and 
small groups, because: 

- Participants may not realise something 
isn't clear until they start trying to do it 

- They may be more willing to say they 
aren't sure about something in conversational 
mode with the group leader than they would be 
in a whole-group forum 

It may be easier for the leader to 
''negotiate meaning" with individuals or small 
groups than with the whole group 

- Dwelling on instructions can be time- 
consuming and can come across as patronising 

- It can also happen, sometimes, that 
an activity is enriched and improved by diffe-- 
rentiai interpretation. 

This is not to suggest tha? we shouldn't strive 
for clarity first time round - I think this is 
essential for anyone ir a teaching role - but 
we can probably never guarantee it, because 
clarity is subjective, and I don't think that 
beM1^ prepared for some negotiation of under- 
standing during activities is an admission of 
inadequacy. So these remarks are intended as 
an additional perspective on Leslie's suggest- 
ions, not an argument against thetn. 

Finally, an in«Jtance of a clearly-understood 
instruction from a lesson I saw a while ago; 
the teacher set up an information-exchange ex*- 
ercise. with the learners facing each other 
holding their pieces of material. By way of 
checking her instructions, she asked the class 
if they were going to look at each others' 
material. One of them said, with an exprei^sion 
of intense seriousness on his face and a reso- 
lute shake of the head; '*No ... never'/' 

Jonathan Maiks 



PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING NEEDS 
OF NNS TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
TO YOUNG LEARNERS 
by Jennifer Jarvis, 
University of Leeds 



Introduction 

In this paper, I should like to focus on 
in-service teacher training, and relate what 
I say specifically to teachers who work in 
under-resourced ^ bureaucratic and centralised 
education systems. The paper is an attempt to 
clarify a perspective on the needs of such 
teachers, who make up the majority of those 
with whom I work. 

Perhaps many of us working on INSET 
courses have frequently to grapple with a 
sense of fraud. If INSET is about helping 
teachers attain attitudinal and behavioural 
change, what ideas have we to offer, in 
Britain, usable in primary schools in Pakistan, 
or Czechoslovakia, or Tanzania? In primary 
ELT, do we cope with the anomaly of offering 
change experiences based on British primry 
ideology - with its one class teacher, who be« 
lieves in teaching ^he 'whole child', and who 
leaches a teacher-devised * whole curriculus' 
by an experiential learning approach? Do we 
use this ideology with a Tanzanian teacher who 
has 33 minutes of English, based on one text- 
book, with S5 ten-plus year olds in a soall 
chair-less, paper-less room next to the Head- 
teacher's office? 

The paper, then, is an attempt to share 
with you soae steps towards a perspective on 
what such teachers taay need in our INSET 
courses. 

Reflections on professional practice 

Like many others, I have been influenced 
by Donald Schon's idea of the 'reflective 
practioner' (Sch6n 1983), with its stress on 
the importance of the teacher reflecting on 
what s/he does in his/her work context, seeing 
alternatives and planning action* However, I 
wanted more understanding of why this might be 
a viable approach, and it is this which I 
would like to share with you. 

An obvious first step was to take the 
idea of professional career developoant 
seriously, and try to find out how the teachers 
saw their career developoient and their speci- 
fic needs* If I understood these more fully, 
I hoped it might 'jq easier to give meaning to 
helping teachers reflect on their own ex- 
perience, 

I will illustrate an approach to this in 
a small study of 33 teachers froa 15 different 
countries who casae to study in l^eds in 1989. 
They were all English teachers at primary 
level, or primary advisors/inspectors. 
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Questionnaire 

1lie loachers filled in a 5?imple question- 
naire before their courses really began, and 
1 also had an Informal discussion with iBOSt of 
them. These teachers are a sample f ro« three 
different courses - a su«g^r school for primary 
teachers, a country-specific short course for 
primary teachers and an advanced DiploM 
(ourse. llieir ages and years of experience 
v.iried Rreatiy, froa a 21 year old to a 
tencher of 51. One teacher had only two years 
experience, while others had 25 or more* I am 
not (aakin^ any claims for the significance 
statistically of the findings, I m merely 
using then as illunination, or perhaps a provo- 
cation to thought. 

After questions about their Job and work 
context, the teachers answered questions about 
their needs and aims. These included: 

a) Vfhat developwnts in yourself an m tMcher 
would jou like to see in the next fev jesrs? 

b) What experienc* do jou already have which 
gives jou A good start in that direction? 

c) What akiils, knowledge or experience do 
you feel you need? 

d) What do you feel are the greatest obstacles 
to your developaent? 

e) What do you expect to gain froa your 
course in Leeds? 

(based on Garry & Cowan 1986) 

These questions are actually quite de- 
manding, and respondents ^.re able to take the 
questionnaire away overnight to ponder what to 
say. If you think of what you might respond 
yourself, you will see the demands. It was 
quite a new experience for sooe teachers to be 
asked to articulate ideas abour their career 
development, though all, I suspect, had ideas 
on the subject. They may not. of courset have 
wanted to share then ail. 

I will summarise the findings as briefly 
as possible: 

ii) Mi 33 respondents, across ages, years of 
experience, and whether they taught in the 
public or private sector, said they wanted to 
improve their * techniques* or 'methods' or to 
learn 'up-to-date* approaches to teaching 
their pupils. This was by far the most impor- 
tant need felt by the teachers, 

b) IS of the 33 said they felt the need to 
improve their own English. This need did not 
seein to me tu be always related to actual low 
levels of competence in English. Interest- 
ingly, 12 of the 18 had long years of ex-- 
perience - yet still felt very unconfident» 
Tlielr self-doubts were very real. 

c ) 8 of the teachers said that their aim was 
to help their pupils enjoy the learning more, 
they wanted to know how to motivate their 
pupils in what they felt was not a supportive 
environment for learning. 
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. PERSPECTtVES by Jennifer Jarvis 

d) 7 of the teachers said that they wanted to 
share experiences with other teachers on the 
courset and learn froa theft. They clearly 
valued the opportunity to aix with teachers 
from different contexts. 

e) 6 said they wanted to learn jaore about how 
children learn* in order to be Mre effective 
in their teaching. They showed an interesting 
sense here of having questions for which they 
sought answers. Most of these teachers had 
under 9 years experience of teaching* 

f) 5 said they wanted greater skills in class- 
room nanagetaent. particularly how to group 
pupils in different ways. Again« this response 
suggested som kind of personal agenda. 

g) A wanted to be better able to produce 
their own materials, and linked this with a 
lack of materials in their context. 

h) 2 wanted their course to lead to the oppor*- 
tunity for further studies, and this is a 
perennial desire* which aay have been held by 
more than stated it. 

i} I wanted to iaprove communication between 
the teacher and pupils* which again showed an 
interesting awareness of a preferred form of 
development. This particular teacher waa still 
quite new in the profession. 

I have listed these reaponses more jt 
less in the wording the teachers used* as I 
founcl it interesting to see what they selected 
in a situation where their response was com- 
pletely free. It is clear from the responses* 
that the teachers are focussed on the class- 
room, and on adding to their stock of methods. 
One often hears slightly scornful or rueful re- 
ferences to teachers* desire for 'tips' or 
^recipes'* but 1 hope to show later why we 
could, as an alternative* consider this an ex- 
tra^eiy valuable felt need on the part of 
teachers, which we could understand and 
support. 

The obstacles the teachers mentioned were also 
illuminating. 

a) The major obstacle was seen as lack of text- 
books, or inadequate textbooks or materials 
(10). This waa also seen as general lack of 
resources (5). The problems in inadequate 
funds for education therefore loomed large for 
nearly half the teachers, 

b) Perhaps related in the teachers' minds was 
the general lack of well-trained teachers in 
the system they were in (10). One cOB»ented 
on the teachers* unwillingness to accept new 
ideas, and several mentioned that the untrained 
teachers in their system also had very low 
levels of competence in English. This obstacle 
was linked to a sense of lack of helpful 
colleagues and administrators. Other people 
were portrayed as often defensive or inade- 
quate. It is obviously harder to get informal 
self--help tcacners* support groups going if 
many teachers are operating at the 1 vei of 



bare survival in the system . This seems to re- 
sult in the teachers having a sense o£ isola- 
tion in their work. 

c) Teachers alao saw their socio-linguistic 
situation as inimical. Several commented on 
how little English was used in their environ- 
ment (S), or said they had no contact with 
native speakers (!}, or lived in an isolated 
rural environment (1). C^e alao said that the 
low sutua of Engli^ in his country waa a 
major obatacle in his ctreer. Ovartly politi- 
cal factora also advm/sc y affected two 
teachers, whose schools f«ere closed for long 
periods during political uphmavalm. These 
larger structural factors were therefore seen 
as real probleaa by aome of the samplm of 
teachers (10). 

d) The sense of isolation was also reflectrnl 
in teachers who aientioned the lack of oppor- 
tunities for further study, or lack of tiSM 
for reading. One aXmo aaid that his low salary 
was a major obstacle. These again seem per- 
ceived obataclea related to wider ioatitutional 
or structural factora (8). Factors related to 
school organisation were also mentionmd, such 
as large classes to teach, lack of time in the 
day for English* and a mix of ages in one 
class (3). 

e) Personal obstacles were mentioned, but to 
a lesser extent than the institutional. They 
included low levels of competence in English 
(3), and lack of knowledge about learning {2)« 

While these responses will be familiar 
to many* I have felt it worth detailing them 
because they underline teachers' overriding 
concern with methods of teaching, and with the 
wider structural constraints of the context in 
which they teach. It se^as to me important to 
try to understand more about both, and to 
think out their implications for training. 

Life-cycle research 

In trying to do this, I have found work 
by Michael Huberman (1989) very helpful. 
Hubarman has worked in Switzerland* in the 
(Jenava canton. While the system there can in 
no way be considered underresourced, it is, 
according to Huberman, heavily monolithic. Ke 
gives the impression of a strong bure&ucracy 
and a hooK^geneous school system. In this sense 
it relates to the strongly centralised systems 
of most of the teachers with whom I work. The 
other helpful relationship is that in his work, 
Huberman has drawn on life-cycle research, to 
try to illuminate the different reactions of 
teachers at different stages in their careers. 
His work therefore seems to have something to 
say to any professional teacher, and I should 
like to give a brief description of it* and to 
try to relate it to the responses my teachers 
gave to questions about their careers. 

Huberman suggests that we can plot trends in 
careers, roughly related to years of teaching, 
but not fixed to these in any individual case. 
He gives a very helpful summary of life^cycle 
research; 
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Years of 
leachinR 



Tiiemes/Phases 



1 - 1 



4-0 



Career entry: Survival 
and Disicovery 

i 

Stabilization 

/ \ 



7-18 t'4cperimencation/ 
Activism 



Reassessment/ 
Self-doubts 



1 




19 - 30 Serenity/Relational ■■ y Conservatisa 
Distance 



31 - 40 Disengagement: 
Serene or Bitter 



Successive themes of the teacher career cycle: 
schematic model (Huberman 19S9) 

We start at the beginning of our career 
with mere survival, as we face the shock of 
classroom reality, its difference from the 
ideal. Tliis can lead into a period of 
discoverf, when teachers begin to enjoy having 
their own closses, and trying out new roles and 
methods. 

The next main phase he calls stabiliM* 
tion. when the teacher commits herself to teach 
-in^f and sees it as *wy career'. The teacher 
<levelop5 greater mastery of teaching, and de- 
velops n repertoire to fit most of the situa- 
tions sht* meets. Prow this, the teacher finds 
the .style most congenial to her. 

Following this, many teachers go through 
3 Stage of exp«riMntation, when they deliber- 
ately try out new ideas, pupil groupings etc. 
Huberman calls it 'pedagogical tinkering', in 
the sense that teachers experiment with small 
ways of increasing their effectiveness. 
Some teachers may also move to greater activiaa, 
where they attempt to change institutional fac- 
tors, take on new responsibilities, seek pro- 
nation, and try to avoid growing stale- 
it can lead to a stage of reasscsMcnt snd 
self-doubt, and to disenchantment with the 
effect of the reforms attempted - the mid- 
career crisis familiar in auny fields. 

Home may, however, move to a period of 
serenity, of increased confidence and self- 
acceptance. With increasing age, there is al- 
so greater age-distance between the teacher 
and the pupils. Some teachers, in contrast, 
move to conservatism, bemoaning change, and re- 
sisting further innovation* 



The final period is one of diteogageMnt, 

when the teacher withdraws from investa^nt in 
work and engages more in other pursuits^ out- 
side teaching. Reflectiveness and interna] i- 
sation may mark this period, and the ceding of 
the teacher* $ place to younger colleagues. 

Huberman found that the teachers he 
studied in the Geneva system followed four 
main routes through their career. The younger 
teachers (5-10 or 11-19 years experience) 
mainly followed paths of: 



a) Painful begianings 
(overload of work, 
anxiety, difficult 
pupils and colleagues 
etc.) to 

StabiliMtloQ to 
Exp«rlaentation . 



to 




b) Painful cr easy beginnings 

Stsbilisaticm to 

RMSMssMnt t s«lf -doubt 
where feelings of being in the 
wrong career, boredom, nitpick* 
ing colleagues etc. dominated. 



Older teachers (U-19 & 20-29 years in 
teaching) showed in their later years two nmin 
routes ; 

c) Stabilisation to 
KeassesMent to 

either Non-resolution where their very in- 
tense reassessment phase was not resolved, and 
they remained disillusioned with teaching, and 
dismissive of largely Ministry inspired reforms 
'we* re drowning in paper-work' etc. 

or Resolution, where teachers were recon- 
ciled to their work by deliberately introduc- 
ing some novelty or challenge every 4/5 years: 
or where they reconciled thefflselves by reducing 
their personal investment in teaching, and tak- 
ing up more outside school activities. 
Huberman found fewer achieved resolution than 
remained in a non-resolved state. This was 
t^cause these teachers stayed in their syjtem 
long enough to see the meagre results of the 
changes they'd worked for, and felt they had 
very low return for the effort they had put in. 
Changes were watered down, and because the 
teachers had little chance of career mobility, 
they were still there to see this. 

d) Renewal even after major structural reforms 
:n the system. 

Teachers here achieved renewal by positive 
focussing on a small part of the change, and 
working out a small path for themselves In it. 
Or they did this by withdrawing to more out- 
side interests. 

They were distinguished from another group who 
also focussed on a small part of the reform, 
but with very defensive attitudes, and disen- 
chantment and bitterness at what they saw as 
the failure of the reforms, or at the ways of 
administrators. They felt a sense of betrayal* 

Huberman 's work seems to me to be intui- 
tively valid, in that I recognise many teacher 
reactions in what he depicts. I also find the 
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PERSPECTIVES by Jennifer Jsrvls 

Idea of life-cycle* in tes'^iiing helpful in in- 
service training. We perhapa do nut pay enough 
attention to where teachers are in their career 
and to the pressures they f^^ce within their 
systems. Nor do we always give sufficient 
weight to the perceptions of teachers who have 
been in similar posts for nsny years; their 
lack of movement often because they have few 
chances for mobility within their systeia. 

Some implications 

What implications for inservice training 
can we deduce frcK^ my survey and from the life- 
cycle research? 

I, My first suggestion is that we should 

cease to condemn teachers' search for tips for 
teachingi or additional methods. Rather we 
should seek to understand and use this need. 
My teachers all wanted to renew their teaching 
laethcds. Huberman suggests that teachers who 
concentrate on classroom-level experiments are 
more astisfied than teachers who invest in 
larger-scale school-wide projects. Classroom- 
based experimentation is also amenable to more 
frequent use, so preventing the boredom of 
long years in teaching. Huberman says; 

'Tending one's private garden pedagogically 
speaking, seems to have more pay-off in the 
long haul than land reform, although the latter 
is perceived as stimulating and* enriching while 
it is happening', (p. SI) 

While it may look rether defeatest to 
suggest we deliberately use ti^achers' interest 
in small-scale classroom change, I feel it 
might have much greater chance of success than 
larger missions to introduce activity-based 
approaches, or communicative teaching per se^ 
Monolithic systems are inimical to individual 
lar^e-scale action, particularly where teachers 
work in a great deal of professional isolation, 
and collaborative work with colleagues is rare. 
It is not so much that apaects of British pri*** 
mary methods are irrelevant to third-world con- 
texts as that teachers are led to see them as 
a seamless approach which can be adopted whole- 
sale. It is not surprising if this is r^^jected 
ris unworkable. Giving awareness of alter* 
natives, and of the possibility of qsaking 
choices within these alternatives is perhaps 
a more feasible aim, because it fits with the 
area of individual control and choice the 
teacher has, 

I feel that this awareness also helps me under- 
stand why Schiin's (1983) and Ramani's (1987) 
ideas of reflection on practice, trial of al- 
ternatives, and attempts at adaptation: or 
'theorizing from the classroom^ have validity. 
Theory here is built on classroom practice, 
the area in which teachers have a chance of 
making inforn^ed, responsible choice. Many of 
the alternatives giving choice can come from 
the sharing of the practices of other teachers, 
and this is a particularly persuasive -^leans of 
encouraging change. Some of our teachers will 
he activists, and be able to work within their 
constraints for larger change. Helping them 
reflect on practice and see alternatives can 
only assist them too. 



2. My teachers' responses reinforce for me 
the power of the constraints imposed by their 
conditions of teaching* Most work in systems 
with: 

Externally imposed curricula and exams 

Teacher-dominated styles of teaching 

NNS teachers of English 

Large classes 

Fixed furniture 

Lack of materials/resources 

Teacher isolation. 
Perhaps our training courses could look at the 
educational issuas these conditions present, 
and we could situate our work on language 
teaching within framaworks of: 

Teacher language in the classroom 
Children's ways of learning 
Coping with large classes 
Adding to resources 

This might be a classroom-centred way of meet 
ing the teachers' expressed needs. 

3. Trainers, like teachtrs, are involved in 
professional life-cycles, and at this stage in 
mine 1 feel the need to reexamine my bcliefr 
about teaching and learning. There is a grow- 
ing body of research into the limitations of 
the ways in which experiential learning has 
been implemented, and a reassessment of alter*^ 
natives. Mercer and Edwards (1987) have done 
some fascinating research on British primary 
schools, and shown that children can happily 
perform learning tasks ifitiiout drawing the 
learning conclusions we hope they will* They 
need overt stupport to see the purposes and 
principles behind the activity. Perhaps adults 
are often in the same position when it comes 

to teaching techniques. Not all learning takes 
place through the route of direct experience 
- there is a place for telling, sharing, show- 
ing and modelling. Within approaches which 
help teachers reflect on experience, it seems 
to me there is a place for the articulation of 
the teacher's practice; atatCMnt of the theo- 
retical reasons for choosing alternative x or 
keeping the practice; and overt dimcusalon of 
the learning principles behind activities. I 
do not find it valid to assume these are drawn 
through the performance of a task, for 1 h^ve 
had too much proof to the contrary. Feedback 
from teachers is that they value such overt 
support, and, also, learn ways of drawing out 
principles for themselves from having ways 
modelled with them. 

<i. Lurking around any training situation is 
the notion of a *good teacher' - never fixed 
but always being refined throughout one's 
career. In addition to all the familiar and 
useful self-questioning check-lists, 'issue* 
games etc., 1 would like to take just one more 
idea from life-cycle work. A branch of it is 
concerned with careers advice - helping people 
make decisions at critical points in their 
career by reflecting on their strengths and 
weaknesses. An appealing way of thinking 
about one's skills in through use and dis- 
cussion of Lifeskills Aaaociates 'Transfer- 
able Skills* card pack. Here the teacher can 
shuffle through the cards in the pack to iden- 
tify the skills In which she is Very Competent, 
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Competent, AdcKjuate for Task, or Undeveloped* 
Examples of the skills on the cards are: 

Drawing out people 

Showing appreciation of people 

Organising people 

Performing in public 

Developing & adapting others* ideas 

Designing learning situations etc. 
It is possible to link discussion of these 
skills to sharing and trialling activities; to 
.1 concentration on the teacher language for 
using the skills; and to discussion of the 
teaching-learning principles the skills imply. 

These brief suggestions just give an indi- 
cation of the kinds of thoughts we can gain 
from looking at inservice training fro« the 
perspective of professional lif#-cycle re- 
^arch. Career change is inevitable, and it 
is important to try to understand it. Seek- 
ing to understand both my own and ay teachers' 
changes is very much an unfinished task. 
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Postscript! Some of Hubersaan's questions 
(Teachers Collegm Rmcord Vol. 91 No. 1 Fall 
1989). 

Think about your views at different stages in 
your career* 

Look at the state^aents below. Which do you 
think represent your views? 

NOW I think: 

la. There are pupils for whom one can do vpry 
little, no Mtter how hard one tries, 
lb. All pupils are *reachable\ provided one 
invests the necessary r^'me and energy. 

2a. Ultimately, the results of well-designed 
innovations are worth the effort and complica- 
tions involved in carrying them out, 
2b. Often, innovations are well designed, but 
they involve too many complications and too 
o^ch effort relative to the results obtained^. 

3a. Teaching is probably the most important 
activity in my life. 

3b, Teaching is one of many important activi- 
ties in my life. 



AFTER 2 YEARS OF TEACHING, I THOUGHT: 

la. 
lb. 

2a. 
2b, 

'^a. 
3b. 



AFTER 12 YEARS OF TEACHING, I THOUGHT OR WILL 
THINK; 

la. 
lb. 

2a. 
2b, 

3a. 
3b. 



: NEWS! 

RELC Regional Seminar on Language Acquisition 
and the second/Foreign Language classroom. 
April 22^26 1991, Singapore. Details frons 
RELC, 30 Orange Grove Road, Singapore 1025, 
Republic of Singapore* 
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TEACHER TRAINING GAMES SERIES 
by Sara Walker 



For a full rationale of the use of ga»es in 
teacher training and 4evelop«ent« as well as 
for GaMS 1 and 2 in the series, pleaae see 
The Teacher Trainer, volume ^, nuflibar 3, page 
19. More games in Sara Walker's series will 
appear in the next issu^. 



GAME 3 

Balance and Variety - PAIR CARDS 

Objective: to invite trainees or teachers to 
consider different elements that may contribute 
to balance and variety in a lesson plan. 

Materials: Each of the wrds below should be 
written on a separate small card (all the cards 
should be the same size and shape). There 
should be one complete set of word cards for 
each group. 



Limt of ;}ossible words for the pair cards, and 
the pairing (often opposites) I had in aiind: 

receptive/productive 

competitive/cooperative 

be ha V touristic/cognitive 

accuracy/fluency 

controlled/free 

learning/acquisition 

stirring/settling 

needs/wants 

input/output 

f orm/ccntent 

whole class/group work 

structural/functional 

teacher-centred/student centred 

presentation/consolidation 

oral practice/written practice 

predictable outcoiRe/unpredlctable outcome 

teacher talking time/student talking time 



Method; 

!• Ask trainees to form groups of 4, 

2. Give each group a set of word cards* 

3. Each group shuffles the word cards and 
lays them out face downwards on a table or the 
floor. The game is then played like Pelmanism 
(i.e. players turn cards over one at a time and 
try to remember where they are. Players have 
to forsD pairs of cards. Each time a pair is 
formed, the player keeps that pair, and the 
player with the most pairs at the end of the 
game is the winner). 

4. However, unlike Pelmanism, this is not 
merely a memory game, since many different 
pairs can be formed. Each time a player turns 
up a possible pair of cards, s/he can try to 
justify ? link between the two. If his/her 
connection is accepted by the other players in 



the group, s/he way keep the pair. If not, 
s/he must replace the two cards in their origi- 
nal positions on the table-floor. 

Example: 

Player 1 turns up "receptive" and **teacher 
centred". S/he might justify the pairing by 
saying that teachtr-^nntred activities are 
usually receptive from the students' point of 
view. If this link is accepted by the group, 
s/he keeps the pair. 

GAME 4 

Found Tour Om EFl I i>^tute (mini-siwilmtion) 

Objective: to focus trainees' attention on how 
a good institute is, or could be, run. This 
game is best used at the end of a TTC when 
trainees are faniliar with the workings of 
their training institute. It needs a full 
session (2-3 hours) if trainees are to produce 
a detailed scheme, but trainers can cut the list 
of categories for a shorter session. 

Method: 

1. Form groups of 6-8 trainees* Give then 
these instructions; 

Situation: You and your colleagues have de- 
cided to found an ELT Institute of your own. 
Discuss each of the following points. 

a) Personnel: noainate suitable candidates 
for the posts of President, Business Manager, 
Director of Studies, Coordinator{s), Teachers, 
miscellaneous others. 

b) Identity: Choose a suitable name and sym- 
bol or logo for your school. 

c) Aiw: decide on your educational, business 
and methodological aims. 

d) Size: decide on your initial size, maxi- 
mum size, etc « 

e) Students: what age^groups and types of 
students do you want to attract? 

f) Teachers: how will you recruit, train and 
promote teachers? 

g) Locstioii/PreAises: what kind of building 
do you want? How many classrooas? What kind 
of facilities and equipment? 

h) Support staff: How many s*»cretaries/ad- 
ministrative officers, etc.^ will you need? 
How will you recruit them? 

i) Financing: How much capital will you need? 
How will you raise it? How will you allorate 
your resources (e.g. advertising, salaries, 
premises and equipment, etc.) 

j) Publicity: How will you advertise your 
institute? Invent a suitable slogan and plan 
a commercial . 

Feedback 

Each group should be given 10-15 minutes to 
present its institute in plenary, complete with 
appropriate publicity. 
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Royal Society of Arts Certificate in TEFL* 
(RSA Cert. TEFL) trainees speaic out 



Speakers; Diana Healy 

Max%ir«Il AcUtts 
Joy John 
Alan Bumstead 
Sue Ayhard 
Valerie Benson 

edited by Mario Rinvolucri 

Setting; a student house on the caapus of the 
University of Kent. 

How the interview vas set up 

The 12 people on the Pilgrims RSA Cert, TEFL* 
Course in August 1989 were asked if they would 
like to record an interview frooi which ex- 
cerpts would be published ir The Teacher 
Trainer. 

The interview was recorded by Mario, who th« 
group had met for the first tiioe that nam day 
as a guest trainer on their course. He gave 
absolute guarantees that their tutors (who were 
also their assessors) would not have access to 
what they had said until after the course was 
over. 

Mode of interviewing. 

Superficially the Interview was non-directive. 
Mario asked no questions and refused to give 
guidance before the recording started on what 
he wanted to hear, beyond saying that he was 
after their thoughts and iapressions of the 
four weeks course, on this the Tuesday of the 
final week. Of course no interview can be non- 
directive - the manner of the 'interviewer's' 
listening guides the speakers a great deal, 
and by this stage in the course sooe of the 
trainees were aware of Mario's writing work* 
Hie interview can be described as not being 
grossly, (journalistically) directive. 

The editing 

The most obvious therae to emejge fro« the dis- 
cussion was that of tiredness, turmoil and 
stress. Everybody who spoke had this aspect 
of the course uppermost in their minds. 

Perhaps the most interesting area of the dis- 
russion, fro» a trainer's viewpoint, were the 
direct and less direct statements about trainee 
dependence versus trainee independence. 
People suggested that dependence was induced 
by the weight of inforioation to be taken on 
board, organisational changes sprung on the 
group by the tutors, the ideal of the'perfect 
lesson', the demands of the RSA's structure in 
terms of lesson planning etc 

Here are sotjg of the voices that spoke about 
dependence; 

"I had to take notes, I had to listen 
to it in class" 

-if The scheme Mario visited is now called the 
Cambridge/RSA Certificate TEFLA Sche»e. 



B, '"Mom mmai, certainly, thi.nking a- 

bout the amount of inforisationi for me one of 
the frustrating things has been not having 
enough time to go away» read up on a new idea« 
consolidate it, think about it, how T can make 
it work for me? J*ve had to make notes, I've 
had to listen to it in class, I've then had to 
dash away and start thinking about a hundred 
and one things, preparing the lesson and that 
I have found to be really, really frustrating/^ 

Tutor-imposed prostramwe chansiea 

B. "Having the programme changed in the 

middle of the course, first having it discussed 
with you in the second week to change the a- 
mount of timt you* re teaching and all of us 
saying ""No, we liks it the way it is. we don't 
want it changed" and that hcing accepted and 
then in the third week it was again changed 
without us being consulted, and we weren't told 
as a group, we were told individually and that 
created additional stress in a situation where 
we were already under stress/' 

The perfect lesson 

A. "If you have an RSA lesson to prepare 
you really must put in a lot of hours to pre- 
pare that, it's not like preparing your daily 

lessons you havs to think, you want to 

be creative, you want to think up the right 
ideas, you get one book out, you get two books 
out, you look, you r^ad, you put it back, you 
get more out 

D. '*There was a terrible feeling that per- 
fection had to be achieved. I think everybody 
had very negative feelings in the beginning, 
feeling "I've got to chop out this - that 
doesn't seem to be the way to do it, and I've 
got to chop out sonething else because that 
doesn't seem right either." But I think every- 
body went through a terribly negative feeling 
of "I really can^t do this after all, I thought 

I could but now I think there's very little 
I'm able to do"« I don't know if it was really 
necessary to feel so negative." 

RSA lesson-planning demands 

E. "I feel almost guilty that I'm preparing 
a lesson tomorrow where the students are going 
to have to talk a lot, I don't seem to have 
any particular aim for the lesson apart from 

to improve fluency, but the fact that I haven't 
got any other aim almost ... it just siakes me 
feel guilty that 1 can't write much on my 
lesson plan and ... I don't know, er, I've been 
asked: 'Oh what are your objectives?" and I say: 
"well, to get the students talking and to prac- 
tice fluency, correction, etc.... self/peer 
correction ..." "Bui what else, Alan?" "Well, 
nothing really, sorry ..." 

B. "I feel a hit the same about the one I'm 
planning on Thursday because it's going to bo 
virtually a repeat of a lesson which I did 
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Royfii Society of Arts Ctrtificate in TEFL 
(RSA Cert* TEFl} traineaf spaak out 



with the other group which I want to try with 
this group, which is so«ething I enjoy doing, 
which is sooething I've discovered froai the 
course that 1 like doing which is story-tell- 
ing, which I'd never had the opportunity to do 
before, but, I feel guilty that I'm going to 
go in there and enjoy doing it ... (laughter). 



For people on this RSA course a major step to- 
wards independence from the KSA fraiie and fro« 
the tutors, as they perceived them, was visit- 
ing ordinary language classes and seeing * ordi- 
nary' teach jrs at work. These observation 
periods see« to offer a reassuring set of 
counter aodels to perceived RSA demands: 

There^s no riaht way to teach 

B. "T found observation very reassuring 
after all the theory. It brought ho«e to me 
that there's no right way to teach, that every- 
body's different and everybody nas their own 
way of doing things, and having been striving 
for perfection in what we've been trying to do 
...to Just go into an ordinary class and see 
it being taught, has been ... reassuring." 

You pick up lots of ideas 

C. "I've found the observation very good 

- it gives you a real flavour of the real 
world, and you see real teachers working, mak- 
ing nsistdkes, on the whole doing a very good 
job and you pick up lots of ... I mean, at a 
very elementary level you pick up lots of 
ideas - you do get a very real sense of what 
it's like to bs in a class with students in a 
real situation. I'd quite cheerfully, I think, 

- not really - I just say it - would be quite 
happy to stay for another fortnight if aS> I had 
to do was just Icok at other people teach,* cos 

I think that's where ... that I found very very 
valuable and reassuring to see other people do 
this, and sec what it really is like." 

It's interesting to see how (human) 
people handle these problems 

E. "I think the observation has been invalu- 
able, whereas we're taught to work with the 
students in more than one particular way, a 
lot of styles, it's very if ; -cresting to com- 
pare the styles that we're caught to the 
styles that we actually see in classrooms and 
also the attitude of the students. It's 
helped us to realise that these are, you know, 
the different problems in an everyday class 
r, id it's interesting to see how human people, 
such as the teachers that we've been observing 
actually handle these problems. I think it's 
greac to have the it's not great ... it's 

OK to have the theory, but to actually watch 
it in practice is far more valuable.*' 

Independence dawns, as it does in adolescence, 
with the realisation that you can both say 
*no' and do *no' to the relevant authorities. 



Here are sooe voices moving in that sort of 
directioxiJ 

We were actually discussing what 
we thought . . . 

C. "Perhaps it*s a sign of the course's 
success that Valerie and I were talking today 
and actually discussing what we thought, how 
we thought vocabulary should be taught and say 
'no, we wouldn't do it this way, whatever our 
tutors say - no, we wouldn^t do it that way 
and this is why we wouldn't do it " 

I want to control what I'm teaching 
my students 

E. "I'd be very happy to stay here for an- 
other two weeks just doing teaching practice 
if I felt that I could control what I was 
teaching ay students. I feel that tha way the 
T.P. has been going we've had to work in a 
group, which is good for working with another 
peraon but the groupa have since changed so 
that you* re working with everybody and I've 
come to a poaition that I don't really know 
what anyt>ody else is doing with them. And I 
feel as if I would like to spend more time 
with my students as I've built up some sort of 
rapport with them - I would like to spend more 
time with them - I would like to spend all day 
with them, you know, with TP." 

Make it part of me or throw it away 

C. **When I think back on the whole course 
it's been very fraught and I'm very tired but 
I think I've learnt a lot ... I've learnt an 
enormous *.« (voice lost in hubbub of agree- 
ment) but I do need time to think about it, and 
take it away and make it pare of me or throw 
it away, but it's been, it's been good. I 
wouldn't have given it up for anything, really." 



A major theme that everybody in the group spoke 
about was tiredness, stress and emotional tur- 
moil. All the speakers mtationed this and 
seemed to divide stress into what could not be 
avoided on this sort of intensive course and 
stress created by under-staffing and poor or- 
ganisation. Here is a heart-felt voice speak-^ 
ing from what is perhaps a frequent RSA Prep 
fourth week state of mind: 

The amooount of information 



D. "Really, I feel this evening that I don't 
know what I'm thinking anymore because I've 
been here alosost four weeks and, like you said 
at the beginning, we're all very tired. I find 
it very hard to sort it out because there are 
so many other things breaking in • . . the stress 
and the tiredness and the ... just the a moooun t 
of information and the amount of experiences 
that we've gone through in the last few weeks 

I find it very hard just to be critical a- 
bout it ... " 

Wi 11 I pass , won ' t I pass? 

C, ''I was ready for the hard work, for the 
long hours* I really wasn't expecting the emo- 
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tional turis»ll that I think I've lived in the 
middle of and be«n p^rt of and I found that 
difficult to cope with at times. And I think 
that has sprung at the end of the day from 
what I think's been a ... some of the stress 
has been unnecessary, smne if it*s inevitable. 
T think you're right: if you're in a class- 
room teaching and being appraised that's stress 
-ful and there's no way round that, but you 
can reduce the stress. I just find it unbe- 
lievable that here I am nearly at the end of 
my fourth week and no one has actually ever 
said to Bie "you're likely to pass - you're 
likely to fail" ..,1 have no idea. Nobody 
has any idea and I don't actually think that's 
on, at the end of the day. Presumably the RSA 
or Pilgrims have got rules about that but I 
find that ... silly, frankly. I think that 




adds to people's stress, because we're all here 
for a piece of paper; we're not doing this for 
nothing, I think yon could reduce stress con- 
siderably if you actually did give people some 
idea of how they were progressing towards a 
piece of paper, as well as in other directions* 
That would be a very easy way tc reduce a lot 
of stress* And I think Alan is right about 
confusion* I reckon there's been four time- 
table changes in the space of a week and two 
days (weak laughter) and I'm speechless about 
that. I don't want to say anything on tape a- 
bout that, (loud laughter) I just find that 
unbelievable, actually unbelievable and I think 
that causes stress as well". 

Singinft stress a wa_y 

A. "One night, on a Sunday night, when we 
were several of us, "oh dear, are we going to 
make it? are we any good? Are we going to ^t 
through?" and some one said: "Well go to 
Jim's sing-along. Well, it was wonderful ... 
and you just sing so you get rid of something, 
yes, Jim Wingate's sing-along, on a Sunday 
night. It just allowed, didn't allow anything 
more than just saying different words and think 
-ing different things, that's what it did and 
I enjoyed that. You can get that opportunity 
here, because there are sort of those kinds of 
things going on. 



Mario writes; 

Stress 

How generalised is turmoil and stress on RSA 
Prep courses and other short* sharp intro- 
ductions to £FL teaching? How much is it 
linked to the ambiguity of the trainees' rela- 
tionship with the tutors who combine the role 
of giver, potential executioner and indirazt 
employee. How confusing is all this tu the 
trainees both consciously and at the other, 
deeper levels? 

What can be done about it? 

Trainee voices in a magazine aimed 
at trainers 

One of the continuing absurdities of pro- 
fessional journals in areas like medicine, 
social work, teaching and architecture is that 
you can rarely read the voices of the users. 
How many articles does the British Medical 
Journal carry in which patients give their end 
of the story? To be fair, it does carry the 
occasional one, but awstly written by doctors 
who want to speak out as patients. 

I hope that The Teacher Trainer will continue 
to offer space to trainees who feel the urge 
to speak about the training process and for 
whoa the chance to speak pi'blicly about this 
is a useful part of the training process it- 
self. Maybe, gentle reader, you could help 
the rest of us to hear what your trainees have 
to say. They ain't dumb. 



JDORWAL EXCHANGES 

"The Teacher Trainer" has arranged journal 
exchanges with 



Aula de Ingles (Spain) 

lATEFL Newsletter (UK) 
English Language Teaching Journal (UK) 

Cross Currents (Japan) 

English Teachers' Journal (Israel) 

Modern English Teacher (UK) 

RELC Journal (Singapore) 

The Portuguese N;*wsietter (Portugal) 

Forum (USA) 

Practical English Teaching (UK) 

Focus on English (India) 

TESOL Newsletter (USA) 

PROSPECT (Australia) 



and is abstracted by 'Language Teaching*, The 
British Education Index, the ERIC clearing 
house and Contents Pages in Education. 
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ilMSEARCH 

by Tim Murphey 



A session in which wc ask participants 
to remember a good teacher they have had is 
really asking theft to do *'insearch'\ to find 
the information they already have and to con- 
sciously reflect on it. Their ovn knowledge 
becDMs a type of input to themselves as they 
use it in a new context. What they know is 
used to reflect on a present concern, e*g. 
'•What kind of teacher do T wish to be?". In- 
search is used as opposed to Just being told 
^'answers*' and given "formulas** and we are lead 
to see what we already know. Any new informa- 
tion is then embedded in the known. Using in- 
search as a teaching tool makes any topic 
Immensely more motivational because we are 
first accessing all the participants' ex- 
perience concerning the topic and using that 
as the subject matter. As a result, they feel 
their experience, opinions, and feelings are 
respected and they are more open to consider 
those of others. The process is nothing new. 
Student-centred teachers have been doing it 
for centuries - though I suspect these 
teachers have been few in number. 

T am presently using insearch a lot in 
a teachers' workshop on "interaction". To be- 
gin with, T ask the participants to brainstorm 
on the many ways they could get the kind of 
quality interaction that they w^nl in their 
classes. Notice that brainstorming is an 
especially open form of insearch since parti- 
cipants don't necessarily have to have ex- 
perienced something first hand (which limits 
"possibilities"), but may just have hcara or 
read of It, or they may simply create possi- 
bilities from the myriad of neuron connections 
produced while letting their brains storm. 
Next, J ask them to list all the possible com- 
plaints frocj teachers and students about these 
kinds of interaction. Both of these brainstorm 
lists are first done in pairs or sswll groups 
and then collected and typed out on master 
lists^ 

Of course, when participants share their 
own insearched knowledge witl. each other, they 
are producing manifoldly more input than any 
one group leader could give. This insearched- 
Inpiit is also given in more of an equal en- 
counter environment in which it is not necessa- 
rily received as "true because the authority 
said it"; and thus it can be questioned and 
tried out, not simply accepted. Group leaders 
also benefit from all this insearched input and 
may adjust their own perceptions. Another ad-- 
vantage in that this insearched-material (the 
lists) can be used as relevant input in sub- 
sequent classes. Tt thus saves work for the 
leader/trainer/teacher and doesn'L lead to 
frustrating "guesswork" as to what partici- 
pants know already and need to know at a given 




point. One merely works with what is already 
there, and uses that as the principal material 
to take the group further. In Neuro-Linguistic 
Programming or NLP terms, it is building 
rapport through mirroring and respecting what 
is already there, and only then leading in new 
directions. 

Finally, insearch is for me a major in- 
gredient in any well-motivated quality-winter- 
action because it ecologically uses all the 
resources present: the participants and ail 
they know and have experienced. The "Tessa 
Loop" (see ref . 1) in doing this with teachers- 
in-training is clear: T hope they make their 
students the main component in any language 
course and not the "language", the textbook, 
nor the syllabus. Rivers said it well, ''As 
language teachers we are the most fortunate of 
teachers - all subjects are ours. Whatever 
the children want to communicate about, what- 
ever they want to read about, is our subject 
matter" (see ref. 2). I contend that most of 
her "whatever" is already inside each person 
and that it is easily tapped with insearch 
strategies* In other words: "Learning is 
finding out what you already know. Doing is 
demonstrating that you know it. Teaching is 
reminding others that they know just as well 
as you. You are all learners, doers, 
teachers." Richard Bach, (see xef . 3) 

I feel a great deal of what we do in 
teacher training can be more efficiently hand- 
led in insearch sessions due to the personal 
accessing of information which can then be 
amended, adapted, and/or exorcized. Just pro- 
viding input without such accessing may miss 
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the boat of relevant interaction which is so 
fjowerfully capable of inciting learning/change. 

Stili a.s I ponder here, T doubt if any- 
one could teach totally through ^'inscarch", 
especially when participants have apparently 
"learned" no much through an input mode* And 
it very well could be that certain input will 
be at tiroes necessary in order to create a 
frame for insearch. 

John Morgan, in responding to a rough 
draft of this piece, wrote: 

... that pure insearch is insufficient 
is evidenced by the sloiple fact that we 
all retain problems, experience blocks 
and frustrations, are aware of intellect 
tual/experiential inadequacies. Sooc- 
times this must be due to lack of in- 
formation: if I do not know your tele- 
phone number I cannot ring you up, and 
no amount of pure insearch will find 
that number. There is a need here for 
factual ''input" from outside the person. 
(How that "input" is to be achieved is 
quite another matter ...) 

Most of the above reflection took place 
after the first week of a two week Pilgrims 
train-the trainers course during the summer of 
19S9. The participants were rather annoyed 
near the end of the first week because they 
felt they weren't leceiving ennugh input - 
the facilitators were sensitive enough to re- 
spond to this expressed need and provided more 
straight input sessions which contrasted 
greatly with their earlier "insearch" sessions. 
Alas, other participants felt less enthusi- 
astic about the input sessions because they 
felt their feelings and knowledge were not 
being used. Still, they too needed the input 
sessions to realize what the "process** was all 
about the first week, * 

The value of Insearch may be best de- 
scribed in the following belief: The njost dy- 
namic material for encouraging, change/learning 
in any teaching situation is the participants, 
their feelings and knowledge, and their inter- 
action with each other, Tn this view, the job 
of the facilitator becomes that of creating 
interactive situations that provoke valuable 
insearch which becomes comprehensible input 
for all concerned. When the facilitator sees 
a need for input, it can then be given within 
the framework of the knowledge of the partici- 
pants. (Notice that this corresponds to 
Carrel and Eisterhold's schema theory as well, 
(see ref, 4) 

* N.B. AH of this, of course, is my sub- 
jective impression of what went on and it 
could very well be that different participants 
saw things quite differentlv nd that the 
facilitators may have ha^^ .y different goals 
- I have often been surpri id by participants 
telling me things they had learned from my 
sessions that I had no idea of. But that is 
the power and magic in insearch. 



My working hippopotamus (hypothesis) at 
the moaent would ipp«ar to be: 1) first access 
the participants "known** and then 2} use that 
as further input in different ways, and 3) en- 
circle new information in the known for maxi- 
mum relevancy and depth of processing. 
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P.S. Recently I have tried a new "Tessa Loop** 
with insearch in several workshops. I go in 
and simply write *^tnsearch" on the board and 
give them a few minutes to brainstorm indi- 
vidually on what it is. Thus they are doing 
insearch on what insearch might be« They then 
compare in pairs and this leads into a class 
discussion. In one group they bssically 
framed the whole idea themselves and I contri- 
buted only nodding agreement. The idea, when 
reflected upon, teaches itself. 

P. P.S. I would be interested in hearing re- 
actions to the above. 

(Letters to Tim will be forwarded to his new 
address, Ed . ) 



WHO READS 'TOE TEAfflER TRAINER* 

Here is a sample list of subscribers; 

The British Council, Spring Gardens, London. 
Instituto Anglo - Hexicano, Mexico City. 
The School of Education, Leeds. 
Davies's School of English, London. 
The English Language Teaching Office, Khartoum. 
The Language Centre, Huscat. Oman. 
Institut fur Deutsche Sprache, Freiburg. 
The Library, St. Clare's, Oxford, 
Lecturers in Aston University and Lanzhou 
University. 

Trainers in Ouagadougou, Ljubljana, Sarawak, 

Coiania-Goias and Al^ubail. 
Bookshops , Holland , Belgium. 
The Director General, Bell Educational Trust. 
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Pecrole Who Train People 



Usually this column presents interviews 
with people who train people to do other things 
than teach foreign languages. For a change this 
time there is an article reprinted with per- 
mission froa The British Medical Journal 
(2/12/89 Vol. 299. No.67l2). The article, a 
personal view from John Collier, presents one 
view of what it is like to be trained in a 
medical school. As usual in this coltwi 
readers are invited to draw their own parallels 
or differences between fields. 



Medical education as abuse 
John Collier 



Medicine - Art of restoring and preserving 
healthy the physician's art. 

Education - To draw out from* bring out, deve- 
lop froQ) a latent condition. 

Abuse - To destroy or pervert the seaning of. 

Student - One engaged in or addicted to study 
... to be eager or diligent. 



In 1982 Henry Silver wrote in JAMA about 
his experiences at Denver medical school « He 
described seeing keen ''eager beaver" freshoen 
who could not wait to start on the arduous 
lifelong task of being a doctor and also noted 
the few months that it took for thea to become 
cynical, dejected, frightened, and depressed. 
He was a paediatrician and he thought of simi- 
lar changes chat he had seen in children placed 
in foster homes. He realised that if he had 
seen such changes in young children he would 
be concerned that something terrible had been 
done to them. He knew about child abuse and 
he wondered whether some students might be a- 
bused after entering the foster home of the 
medical school. 

Me remembered the 1960s when he had work- 
ed with Henry Kempe on the battered baby syn- 
drome and he remembered the incredulity that 
had met their assertions about abusing fami- 
lies. Most (middle class) doctors agreed that 
battering was to be expected in the homes of 
drunks, mental defectives, and the ignorant* 
"But surely the good doctors were mistaken 
when they thought it took place in nice middle 
class -'-'^tessional families." Even in America 
it was considered a God given right tc bring 
ip your children with firmness and lovf . "So 
long as you love your child it doesn't ^tter 
what you do." Punishment was sometimes nece- 
ssary for the child's own good. 

A similar difficulty exists in medical 
schools where educational abuse is comon^ but 
the teachers deny its possibility and the 
students keep quiet from fear of further punish 



snt* Any suggestion that the medical school 
might be abusing iti students is flatly denic^d 
and derided. ''Prove it^ is the usual cry from 
the scientists and exf>erts. 

In an ideal educational sysCM there 
would be clear aiss to a course with re<|uisite 
skills identified. Learning requires practice 
and feedback so that skills can be improved to 
the desired level. Without continuous feedback 
you soon lose track of what it is you are try- 
ing to learn and can never achieve the desired 
lev^l of coMpetence. Yet the reality is diffe- 
rent. Host medical school faculties think 
that they offer coaprehensive feedback and yet 
the students think that they don^t. Add to 
this the sensation of continuous exaaination 
that seeM to be a feature of modern training 
and the whole process of education seems to 
fall flat on its face. Students approach the 
final two years of training worn out by non- 
stop testing and with an overt wish to pass 
exams rather than learn and ur.d^rstand the sub- 
jects offered. 

Unfortunately, much of our learning at 
medical school does not adhere to any conven- 
tional educational models. Education at its 
best requires active participation and question 
-ing, with a development of the individual's 
potential. Goals and aims are set and the stu- 
dent approaches each test or exam with a posi- 
tive desire to find areas of strength and weak- 
ness and to improve on deficiencies. 

... a professor used to prod and squeeze 
our earlobea until we got the 
answer right. 

Not so in medicine where the instruction is 
didactic and uninviting of criticism. The mo- 
dels in current use seem to be the "sponge", 
soaking up and regurgitating large voIums of 
information, "the watch me," which requires a 
sense of mimicry, and the "deep end" approach, 
which tests bravery and risk taking. 

The problem with learning large volumes 
of ^actual information is that it leaves you 
feeling like a badly programed computer or 
tape recorder, knowing that the machine can do 
a better job than you. One doctor described 
the process of medical education as "like hav- 
ing your brains scooped out and then squeezed 
back inside your head." Is it possible that 
some of these teaching methods might actually 
hamper the processes of learning and education? 

Medical seminars and tutorials often 
follow the pattern of teaching described by 
John Rowan, a humanistic psychologist. Here 
the teacher plays a game of "I^m going to ask 
you a question to which I already know the 
answer.*' In this game the student has to give 
the answer that the teacher has already decided 
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is right and there is little or no encourage- 
ment to explore or discus* th« topic. The 
teacher can quickly identify several different 
types ot students - the bright ones who enjoy 
the game, the dull ones who are turned off by 
the RMe, the helpful ones who do their best, 
and the disruptive and the laxy ones who know 
how to play but Mn*t join in. It is not sur- 
prising that it is the bright helpful students 
who receive the highest marks for playing the 
game well. Yet there is no encourag^Mint to 
discuss or explore the subject critically. If 
the doctor says it's right then it nust be 
right. 

I think that it is tragic for brilliant, 
intelligent, well {Botivated, kind, and caring 
young students to enter medical school only to 
be faced with an archaic traditional hierarchy 
that deaands absolute cumplianre from its juni- 
or members. With its rigid structure, organi- 
sation, and internal rules aedicin* denies oiany 
of the emotional experiences of its students 
in order to foster a professional detachment 
and maintain a power structure that is isore 
suited to the armed forces and the English pub- 
lic school. It is not difficult to imagine 
medicine as a boarding school* After a few 
years in the kindergarten the students proceed 
to the main houne in the big building, working 
hard, fetching and carrying, doing the menial 
tasks as instructed by their superiors. Many 
are bullied by the older boys who consider 
these fags to be no more than servants. The 
house is kept in order by the consultant pre- 
fects and professional head boys, with the 
school fees handled by som^ distant well mean- 
ing board of governors. Survival in the board- 
ing school depends on acceptance of the rules 
nnd a desire for a good end of term report or 
reference. Caning and fisticuffs are frowned 
on since the threat of a poor end of term re- 
port i55 usually sufficient motivation for most 
Cags to comply and keep quiet. 

But if this monolith is the structure to 
which we subject ourselves and our children, 
what t?xnctly is the abuse that takes place? 

medical education is like having 
your brains scooped out and then squeezed 
back inside your head. 

All sorts of people and per*sonaiitles enter 
medical school, yet certain characteristics are 
more common in those with ambitions for careers 
in surgery and internal medicine and are even 
more apparent in teaching hospitals. These are 
.1 tough minded, insensitive approach to people 
and their feelings; identification with power- 
ful groups in society; mistrust of minority 
groups - for example, immigrants or homosexuals 
- find a traditional view of the role of women. 

These characteristics correspond to the 
authoritarian personality described in the 
1940s hy Adorno who was investigating fascist 
and antlsemitic attitudes in the United States. 
It includes an unquestioning acceptance of 
authority; of rejection of a tenderness and dis- 
plays of emotion; and favouring of harsh punish 
-ments for drink and drug abusers and women 
seeking termination of unwanted pregnancies. 

There is one final method of traditional 
medical odttcation that I have been unable to 
find in the major textbooks. Bullying, inti- 



midation, and humiliation are essential in main 
-taining all hiararchias, but I still can^t 
find the evidence that they ara any good for 
producing doctors. I Cirat cama across these 
attitudes in the fourth year and to ay om 
great shua I did nothing about tha«. A (male) 
surgeon waa teaching ua, both men and women. 
One of the woman in the group expreaaed a de«* 
sire to be a surgeon. (In t^» lata 1970s 
surgery was a bastion of male chauvinism. } 
Tlie consultant didn't like woman, pariiapa feel- 
ing a little threatened and frightened by them* 
He chose to humiliate her by getting her name 
wrong and he did so every veek for two months. 
He vaan^t just a bully but a racist and chau- 
viniat too. We just tittered and let him do 
this for we had been well trained in not dis- 
agreeing with the moat disagreaable of people. 
To her credit she opted for a career in sur- 
gery. As far as I know he is atill teaching 
surgery to mixed groups of students and no one 
has ever challenged him. I presume the medical 
school faculty condones this sort of education. 
Why else would they let it continue? 

A profeaaor used to prod and squeeze our 
ear lobes until we got the answer right and he 
had a reputation for terrifying students. And 
then we were threatened with a punch on i.he 
nose if we got the answer wrong yet again, 
banned from theatres, or sent off the ward. 
The antics of t^se aging prima donnas did noth 
-ing to educate, but they did show us how to 
survive and be a modern doctor provided that 
we could smile without weeping, flinching or 
running away. After all, abused children often 
grow up to abuse their own children. It's all 
they know so they do what cornea naturally. 

Does abuse exist or is it all a figment 
of my imagination? This decade has seen an 
increased awareness about child physical and 
sexual abuse and an equally raised awareness 
about the difficulties facing students, house 
officers, and junior doctors. Physical and 
sexual abuse in medical schools is probably un- 
common, but psychological abuse is probably 
far commoner than any of us like to think, 
being regularly denied by both victim and 
abuser. Yet somehow we need to try and under- 
stand the despondency of junior staff and stu- 
dents and the high morbidity from drink, drugs 
and suicide that exist in the medical pro- 
fession. 

Perhaps I am imagining all of this and 
need to stop making a fuss. Perhaps I just 
need to stop worrying. After all, students 
are adults, they do not need to be spoon fed. 
Medicine is a tou^h course and stress is an In- 
tegral part of a busy clinical life. You must 
marry medicine if you are to approach It 

honestly and seriously. Perhaps it is best 
that the weak should fall by the wayside. It 
was good enough for my father so why don^t 
those who don*t like it get out? It is un- 
likely that medical school will welcome feed- 
back of the performance of their professors 
and teachers but perhaps it should still be 
offered. If only we could be honest and admit 
that when a student fails an examination it is 
more a reflection of our failings as educators 
and mentors than of the student's abilities. 

John Collier is a lecturer in psychiatry vto has recently 
aaigrated to Canada. 
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GETTING 'MILEAGE' OUT OF DELAYED FEEDBACK 
by Ray Parker 



For a little over two years now, teaching 
practice on ail types and levels of course at 
our TESOL Centre has had the benefit of a de- 
layed feedback procedure. 

Richard Dennan's article in Teacher 
Trainer Vol. 3 No. 3 teatifies to the effective 
-ness of such a procedure in another institu- 
tion and has prompted oe to describe some of 
the f ?tails of our procedure, in particular the 
use of a teaching practice journal. The pro- 
cedure has helped, we believe, to sake teach- 
ing practice a constructive experience of long- 
term value. 

T!ie pattern of teaching practice evalua- 
tion is suamarised in the following diagram: 
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DEUYED FEEDBACK 

As a young teacher I was in the habit of 
going once a week to the cinema with my class. 
Over nnd above being a pleasant shared social 
outing, the filjns provided the whole class 
with a common experience on which to base later 
discussion work. I quickly learned, however, 
that the slightest discussion. of the film in 
pub or cafe that evening would be desultory, 
superficial and dominated by the 'fast re- 
acters' of whom I certainly wasn't onel 

The simple device of banning discussion 
of the ^'ilm till the next day led to discussions 
that were lively, full of unexpected insights 
and the property of the whole class. 

The lessons were obvious. The more stimu- 
lating and intense the experience, the longer 
people needed to come to terms with it, forou- 
late evaluations and compose shareable opinions. 

Few experiences can be quite so intense, 
for the person who almost inevitably perceives 
him/herself as the principal participant, as 
a lesson under observation. It is hardly sur-* 
prising, therefore, that the same mechanism of 
delayed feedback should work with teachers 
under observation as works with classes of 
language students. 



GUIDED POST-PARATION 

Post-^paration (i.e. reflection after a 
teaching event hat taken place, as opposed to 
prep aration) is such a valuable concept that 
I dearly wish 1 could attribute it. Caleb 
Gattegnf>, T know uaad to talk about it but per- 
haps soMont better informed will be able to 
tell us who invented the term. 

Whoever invented the term, I feel sure 
that a short period of constructive post-para- 
tion is worth hours of preparation in terms of 
long-term teacher developnent. 

The problem we all seem to share in feed- 
back, to some extent at least* is difficulty 
in seeing the wood for the trees. Not surpris- 
ing, perhaps, since we mre one of the trees 
ourselves! 

THE T.P. JOURNAL 

One step towards a solution to this pro- 
blem has been the institution at tha TBSOL 
Centre of the Teaching Practice Journal. 

It works like this. After a teaching 
practice event of any kind (e.g. micro, peer, 
team or individual teaching) the observing 
tutor declines to give any feedback. The ex- 
ception to the rule is, of course, the odd re- 
assuring comment if the tutor sees that the 
teacher appears to be unduly depressed - a very 
rare event in any case and seldom if ever the 
teacher's ' fault* . 

The teacher must then complete the 
journal which, unlike other documents left over 
from the lesson - handouts, lesson plan, OHT's 
- will involve the teacher in evaluating the 
event n detail and as a whole. 

A feedback session is then arranged on 
the following day, by which time, even the 
slowest writer has normally had enough time to 
reflect on and record their observations. The 
feedback really does become a two-way process 
with the teacher frequently providing insights 
and information that the tutor had not or could 
not have noticed* Only occasionally is the 
reverse true and typically, the bulk of feed- 
back time is spent in productive agreement. 

Attention is drawn to cataloguing, evalu- 
ating and accounting for the good points of 
the lesson as much as the weaker aspects. The 
teacher is required to consider the effects of 
the lesson on the learners and finally the 
lesson is evaluated in the context of the 
series of lessons of which it is a part rather 
than as a one-off event. 
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'SPIN-OFF' FROM THE SYSTEM 

W« hay« found the journal systeM parti- 
cularly useful on short courses for nev-co«ers 
to teaching or to TESOL. Courses such as the 
Royal Society of Arts or Trinity College Certi- 
ficate courses are typically 4 weeks long and 
with the beat will in th« world there is little 
that can be done about the quantity of teach- 
ing practice. What the journal systea offers 
is the opportunity to improve on the quality 
of the teaching practice experience. Looking 
beyond the course it hopefully lays the founds** 
tions for a lifetine*s habit of post-^paration. 

In addition, the Journal systSA has given 
greater face validity to an element of teach- 
ing practice which my be perceived very diffe- 
rently by tht tMo sides of the training partner 
-ship. That is* unobserved teaching practice. 
From the tutor's point of view it is essential 
that (at least) soise of the teaching practice 
time even on a short course should take that 
extra step towards reality by taking place with 
-out the 'phantoei scribbler' at the back of the 
roo«. Fro« the teacher's point of view, how- 
ever, this may seem like a lost opportunity for 
yet more feedback. The journal goes at least 
part of the way to convincing the teacher that 
she/he is ultimately responsible for the evalu- 
ation of each teaching event and provides the 
opportunity to practise the necessary skills. 

ASSESSMENT OF TEACHT?K; PRACTICE 

Finally, the journal has added a valuable 
fresh dimension to the contentious issue of 
the assessment of teaching practice. In our 
case a lesson is only assessed after the feed- 
back session. Indeed, the quality of insight 
demonstrated by the teacher during feedback 
normaily influences the final grade consider- 
ably. 

After the fairly rigorous self -assessment 
of the Journal, the teacher can reasonably be 
expected to have formed a view as to the over- 
all worth of the whole lesson. It is not then 
odd or unexpected that the tutor will invite 
the teacher to grade the lesson. The grade 
chosen may well coincide with the grade the 
tutor has in mind. More often the teacher's 
evaluation is a littJe lower than the tutor's 
- only very occasionally is it higher. What- 
ever the case, however, if the estimates differ 
significantly this is simply a signal for 
further negotiation, explanation and justifi- 
cation from both participants. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE TEACHING PRACTICE JOURNAL 

After the final teaching practice event 
and feedback session the journal is handed in 
for assessment. The "score" from this assess- 
ment is added to the "scores" for the teach- 
ing practice events themselves and thus an 
evaluation of the teacher^s insights becomes 
a significant component in the overall Teach- 
ing Practice grade awarded to the teacher. We 
feel quite strongly, now, that it is improper 
to 'grade' teachers purely on the quality of 
their ephemeral performances in the classroom, 
however skillfully and humanely such grading 
may be done. There should, then, be a substan- 



tial element in such a grading which giv^s 
credit for a teacher's own insights into what 
has happened. 

We have noted, of course, a wide variation 
in the quality and, indeed, the quantity of 
entries in the journals. But this is no more 
than we should expect. Just as learners pre- 
setit us with a wide range of learning styles 
and expectations, teachers too, quite properly, 
provide a variety of responses to the T.P. 
Journal discipline* 

Nevertheless, we do have soaie expecta- 
tions andt indeed, without them it would be re- 
markably difficult to assess the journals. 

Very briefly the aspects of coemientary 
that we seek most are:*- 

(i) evidence of progression - i.e. evidence 
of th« analytical process leading to an enhance 
-went either of performance, or in affective 
areas such as teacher confidence, personal 
satisfaction with the lesson etc. 

(ii) evidence of 'balanced observation' - a 
very difficult area for all teachers but we do 
hope for a growing ability to identify and 
account for the successful moments and pro- 
cedures in a lesson at least as much as for the 
less than successful ones* 

(iii) e . .^ence of acceptance of personal re- 
sponsibility, where appropriate. 

(iv) the ability to take a learner-centred 
view of the event* 

CPNCLUSION 

Observing tutors are paid, quite 
literally, for being "wise after the event". 
They do not, howev^, have a monopoly on such 
wisdom though teachers in the T,P. spotlight 
may find it relatively difficult to articulate 
their impressions instantaneously without time 
for reflection and rehearsal. The ultimate 
purposes of the T.P. Journal, then, are to re- 
dress the balance of assessment in the present 
and to build up constructively analytical 
skills for the future. 



Ray Parker, TESOL Centre, Sheffield City 
Polytechnic 

Sample Journal Layout 

PART ONE - TO BE COMPLETED BEFORE THE LESSON 
1. THE LESSON PUN 

Are you reasonably satisfied with and confident 
about your lesson plan? 



If not, which area(s) is/are giving you most 
concern? 
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GETTING -MILEAGE' OUT OF DELAYED FEEDBACK 2. PERSONAL QUALITIES 
by Ray Parker 



Old you satisfactorily establish rapport in 
this lesson? 



Please try, below, to Identify the reasons for 
any concern you have nentioned above. 



If you have any worries in this area please try 
to analyse the probles. The following check- 
list may help you: 



PART TWO - TO BE COMPLETED AFTER THE LESSON 
1. THE LESSON PUN 

With the benefit of hindsight would you propose 
any changes to the lesson plan? 



nervousness 

anticipation of learners* level 
voice 

factors beyond your control - 

e.g. west her /new 
students/ 
equipMnt 
failures 
etc* 



3. ACTUAL EXECUTION OF THE LESSON 



Did the lesson go better than/worse than/about 
the same as you had anticipated? 



DATE OF LESSON 



LEVEL OF CLASS 



TYPE OF LESSON 



PEER TEACHING/TEAM TEACHING/ 
PAIR TEACHING/INDIVIDUAL TEACH- 
ING/ UNOBSERVED T.P. 



Which parts were you particularly pleased with? 



Were any of the concerns you noted in Part One 
realised? 



Why, precisely? 



Can you draw ony general conclusions from 
these remarks? 



Which parts were you unhappy about? 
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Why? 5- ASSESSWEWT OF PROGRESS 

If thi« vss not your first lesson in this 
strits - 

a) to what extent hsve strengths noted in 
. previous lessons been reinforced? 



What steps do you propose to take to remedy 
the above? 



b) to what extent have weaknesses identified 
in previous lessons been remedied? 



6. SUWARY 

FOCUSSING ON THE LEARNERS in note form, list the points you have to put 

right for the next time. 

Please list below all the language or language 

skills that you feel the students had at the ^__-«.^«.p^_^_„^-__-,^^^^«_^___^ 
end of the lesson that they did not have at the 
beginning. Your list may include lexis« phono- 
logy, structures, functions, any improvements 

in any of the four skills, awareness of appro- 

priacy etc. 



Make a comment assessing the extent to which 
the improvements noted above. apply to all or 
only part of the class. 



To what extent do you feel that the learners 
were aware of the points you have made in the 
two sections above? 



WDULD YOU LIKE TO SEW) SOMEntlMG IH TP 
^*THE TEAQfEK TlOi 

^The Teacher Trainer'* is designed to be a 
forum for trainers, teachers and trainees all 
over the world. If you*d like to send in a 
letter, a comment, a cartoon, a taped conver- 
sation or an article sharing information, 
ideas or opinions we* 11 be very happy to 
receive it. It's easier for us if the written 
pieces are typed up with double spacing and 
46 characters a line. The style should be 
simple and readable and the normal length of 
articles is about 1000 to 2000 words. We can 
serialise if necessary but this will delay 
publication considerably! 
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The Pre-service/initial education of 
Teachera in Finland 

Aarno Ronka, ThelM Wiik and Seppo Telia, 
teacher trainers at the University of Helsinki » 
have been corresponding with m on the big 
diffartncea between the training of laodern lan- 
guage teachers in Finland and other countries. 
In Britain, for example, a modern languages* 
student will finish their languages degree and 
then stay on for a one year postgraduate course 
which aims to train them to be a teacher of 
their studied language. In Finland the model 
ia net 3 years plus one or 5 years plus one. 
There is an integrated model: 

*^At the end of their second year of 
modern language studies students can apply to 
join the teacher education component. They 
have an interview and aptitude test and if 
successful they join the component which takes 
place alongside their other acad«ic subjects. 
The teacher education component consists of AO 
study weeks in all. It is comprised of general 
education (12 weeks), methodology of language 
teaching (9 weeks), teaching practice (18 
weeks) and optional studies (i.e* video. CALL, 
suggestopedia «tc. 1 week). 

The students usually start their educa- 
tional studies at the beginning of their 3rd 
academic year. They continue their language 
studies in the respective language departments 
at the same time. Of course when they are do- 
ing their practice teaching they have to slow 
down on their other University studies. Gradua 
-tion takes about six years or even more.** 

So, instead of the British 3 years 4- I 
year system the Finnish system Is 2 years 
(strsiRht Modern Languages) s- 4 mixed years 
(Modern Languages and Teacher Education). 

^'The educational studies component is thus 
staggered over 3 or 4 years. In the first of 
the "mixed" years there are 12 weeks of general 
education (a study of the literature and lec- 
tures). The optional studies week comes in the 
second of the "mixed^* years as does methodology 
of language teaching which consists of lectures, 
seminars and workshops aa well as a study of 
methodology literature. In this year too ccses 
the "basic training". This builds from micro- 
teaching and small group practice to lesson ob- 
servation and practice lessons as well as lec- 
tures, seminars and workshops. Teacher 
trainees who have no teaching experience can 
look after a real class in an ordinary school 
for one month. This gives them a chance to ex- 
periment with different ideas. They usually 
assume all responsibility for the class(es) 
they teach, including evaluation and possible 
mark-giving. Senior teachers in the schools 
do help if appropriate. 

tXiring the final training stage, which 
lasls sooe three months, the teacher trainees 



givs 14 - 18 practice lessons, observe classes 
and continue to attend tutorials, seminars, and 
different courses mt the Departsient of Teacher 
Education. Most foreign Isnuage teachers will 
teach two modern languages in schools so thay 
also have to train in two subjects. ^Exotic 
combinations, such as English and home eco- 
nomics, are allowed, although they have not 
been very popular so far). 

After the final stage, the teacher 
trainees will get a Certificate of Teacher Edu- 
cstion« with marks for teacher training (grades 
1 - S« five being excellent), general education 
(grades I - 3, three atsnding for excellent), 
and foreign language methodology (grades 1 - 
3). The Certificate o£ Teacher Education is 
rather important when the new teachers apply 
for their first teaching posts. The teacher 
trainees are rather conscious of thia (regrett- 
able) fact« which causes some stress during the 
final stage." 

Thus the usual model for modern language 
teacher education in Finland is: 



2 years 
university 
study of 
modern 
language(s) 



3-4 years of 
continued modern 
language study 
AND 

teacher education 



"It is also possible in Finland to apply 
for teacher education courses after taking a 
univeraity degree. This is called a "separate 
teacher education system''. It Issts one year, 
and is similar to the system described above 
in terms of ?tudy weeks and its content. Only 
a minority of students became teachers this 
way, however. 



A few cosiments from the teacher trainers* view- 
point; 

With the first model, the mixed system, what 
looks good and applicable on paper m^y turn out 
to be difficult to carry out in practice. So 
far, the experience of the system has shown 
that there is not enough coordination between 
the Language Departments and the Department oi 
Education* This results in a situation where 
the student is expected to be inf two places at 
the same time. Host of the courses and semi- 
nars at the Language Departments require com- 
pulsory attendance; at the Department of 
Teacher Education, attendance in som courses 
can be replaced by exminations. A principle 
of lenience has been increasingly adopted at 
both ends: a certain number of lessons can be 
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missed or replaced, if the nriority of the 
other requires it. Despite these lenient and 
understanding arrangements there i» still a 
certain amount of stress and frustration aniong 
the teacher trainees, unfortumitely . The sche- 
dule for the whole course of teacher education 
seems to be rather tight, although rhere have 
been slight attempts to alleviate the work 
load. 

* There are also problems of coordination, 
mostly about timetables but also about the con- 
tent* of training. There is a danger of too 
much overlap in what is taught, which of course 
is frustrating and deMtivating to both 
trainees and trainers. SoM aspects might also 
be somewhat neglected on the assumption that 
the others will deal with then. A lot of ex- 
change of information and mutual agreements are 
needed to sort out these problems, and we are 
glad to say there has been some success within 
the Faculty of Educsticn on this. 

* Because the tescher trainees start practice 
teaching before finishing their Isngusge stu- 
dies, their language proficiency is sometimes 
insufficient for teaching purposes at senior 
senior secondary school level in particular. 
This problem becomes less grave as they make 
progress in their respective language studies. 

^ A definite advantage of the system is the 
fact that students know what is awaiting them 
after their professional studies: i.e.. giving 
lessons, alongside their academic language stu- 
dies will give them a fairly realistic picture 
of their future profession. In our opinion, 
the objective of combining theory with practice 
has been fairly well achieved in our teacher 
education system. (The teacher trainees used 
to criticise the systen for focusing too much 
on general education, but this has changed 
radically during the past few years). 

* The !»election system ensures the fact that 
only people with characteristics suitable for 
the teaching profession enter teaching educa-* 
tion. 

^ Our students seen to be quite well-motivated 
and determined to become teachers. Students 
have to apply for teacher education at an early 
stage, and this seems to have a positive impact 
on their attitudes towards teacher education 
and teaching as a career. In their modern lan- 
guage studies they can also increasingly focus 
on things that will help thesi as teachers. 

CosnBents from a reader 

**Starting your teacher training in subject year 
2 al University means that you have to make 
career decisions very early. Also from the 
selection committees point of view, they have 
to select me at the end of year two* I might 
be very different at the end of year five! 

Editor 

If you work/learn/train on another very diffe- 
rent system why don*t you drop us a line de- 
scribing it? It's good to know what other 
systems exist. 



PREPARING SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
FOR THE 21 $t CENTURY: WHAT I WOULD 
EMPHASIZE 

by Dr P Gomes ds Mates 

1* Applying the principle of loving one's 

linguistic neighbour (for examplef by ack- 
nowledging, respecting, and promoting 
learner^ s linguistic and pedagogical 
rights). 

2. Learning lo amuse and to entertain 
learners. (E>;ploring the fun elMent in 
language learning and language teaching)* 

3. Enhancing the ecological relevance^ or 
validity of language learning: capita-* 
lizing on local values, 

4. Contributing to international han»ony 
and understanding by integrating peace 
in language education, especially in 
comaunicativc activities in the claas*- 
room* 

5. Becoming crossculturally-ainded and 
interculturally literate. 

6. Learning to be effective, creative ex- 
plainers of the structures and uses of 
languages (taught). 

7. Reading about successful teacher trainers 
and teachers and thus enriching one*s 
professional maturity. 

8* Networking (with colleagues in one's 

community, or in one*s country) to share 
productive ideas* classroom experiences 
and succe.^sful results. (Included: 
interacting with sother tongue teaching 
colleagues). 

9. Making the most of educational (esp, 
video) technology (taking courses, 
attending workshops). 

10. Being interdisciplinarily oriented (for 
instance, when evaluating, selecting and 
creating materials relying on insights 
and principles fro© several sciences and 
arts, rather than from only one or two 
sources) . 

11. Contributing to the growth and respect- 
ability of the language teaching pro- 
fession (locally, nationally, inter- 
nationally) . 

12. Improving one's fluency as a non-native 
user of the language (maximizing self- 
instruction) - 

Note 

* of ECOLOGICAL, I mean reflecting the inter- 
action of the hu^n beings involved 
(teachers* learners, materials designc>rs 
etc.) and the local culturt? i.e, a system- 
atic framework that integrates principles 
fronj several disciplines and capitalises 
on aspects of local culture such as legends, 
custofiif?. ethnic groups etc. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



Doff, Adrian TEAQf ENGLISH, A TRAINING 
COURSE FOR TEACHERS. Teacher's Workbook 
and Trainer's Handbook. 

Published by Cambridge University Press, 1988. 

Reviewed by Ruth Wajnryb, 



TEAGf ENGLISH is a teacher training course for 
teachers of English to speakers of other lan<* 
guages. It can be used as a pre*-service pro-** 
grsAHne or an in-service one for teachers who 
entered the field with no training or relevant 
background experience. It is especially de-- 
signed to Heetthe needs of teachers whose first 
language is not English* who are teaching EFL, 
and who are working in a professional context 
of large, inflexible classes* few resources, 
set textbooks, limited control over course con- 
tent and choice of naterial, and limited time 
for lesson preparation or professional develop- 
ment. 

There are two books in the set: a Teacher's 
Workbook and a Trainer's Handbook* These have 
developed fro<a material used by the British 
Council in their teacher training projects in 
Egypt and certainly the material has a familiar 
British/RSA/EFL feel about it. In all, the 
books are designed to provide a total teacher 
training course, to be used as the set text- 
book, with excellent supplementary reading su- 
ggestions provided. The course contains 24 
units, each of which focusses on a different 
area of the TESOL tiaining curriculum and pro- 
vides about 4 hours of teacher training. So»e 
of these are: presenting vocabulary, asking 
questions, using visual aids, using the black- 
board, eliciting, correcting errors, planning 
a lesson, teaching reading, organising pairwork 
and groupwork, planning a week*s teaching. 

The course has a modular structure, so that 
while the units appear in a numbered sequence, 
they are actually quite self-centained and can 
be used independently of each other. Con- 
sequently, the Dook can be followed as a com- 
plete cover-to cover course {although the set 
sequence does not have an obvious rationale) 
or can be "dipped into" and used flexibly as 
the need demands. This feature of flexible 
u&e is a great plus. It means that the trainer 
can choose units and can sequence input in a 
manner perhaps more appropriate to the local 
TESOL context. (There are some suggestions in 
the Trainer* s Handbook as to how adaptations 
for local needs might be made; there are also 
helpful cross-references at the beginning of 
each unit in the Trainer *s Handbook so provided 
to allow trainers to create their own input 
sequence and recycle materials to their own 
requirements e.g» in Unit 1 {on presenting vo- 
cabulary) in the Trainer's Handbook, we are 
told that there are further references to vo- 
cabulary in the units on reading, visual aids 
and eliciting; this information helps the 
trainer to "dip" into the resource in accor- 



dance with individual and local needs. 

The Trainer^s Handbook itself assumes little 
training experience. A step*by-step instruc- 
tion manual such as TEAOi ENGLISH is an excel- 
lent resource for beginning trainers, giving 
them both the materials and guidelines needed 
to help make the important transition from ex<- 
perienced teachers to confident trainers. 
Naturally, there is scope for the materials to 
be supplemented or adapted to local needs and 
few trainers would stop at the materials pro- 
vided in TEACH ENGLISH. But the course does 
provide an anchor or a point of departure for 
the inex^rienced trainer. 

Three key features of the training methodology 
are demonstrations, discussions and small group 
activities. The Trainer's Handbook almost 
semi-scripts the demonstrations (many of which 
are inappropriate to multi-lingual settings, 
having a large translation component as well 
as an unfortunate tendency towards display 
questions); there is close and very guided 
assistance on leading a discussion as well as 
pointers for setting up, monitoring and round- 
ing off group work* This assistance will be 
appreciated by trainers new to the field. 

Each of the 24 units contains five or six acti- 
vities which in my view can ba wrapped around 
or used to determine the core parts of a typi- 
cal training session. These follow a predict- 
able and logical pattern: a lead-in activity 
that serves as a sensitiser or consciousness 
raiser; then there are a few activities that 
lead the trainee deeper into the issues, pro* 
vi iing examples, practice and opportunity to 
do simple workshop tasks in pairs or small 
groups and to discuss opinions and options. 
These tasks are meant to develop insight into 
the main areas of concern in TESOL. Towards 
the end of the unit there is a section on 
lesson planning where all the strands of the 
unit are drawn together for the practical pur- 
pose of planning a cohesive lesson. "This is 
intended to act as a link between the training 
session and classroom teaching and to encour- 
age teachers to try out techniques in their own 
classes" (Trainer's Handbook, p. 4). 

Following the lesson-planning task, there is 
the self-evaluation section by means tf which 
the author builds a component of refleciion 
the course* Having tried out the lessw'^n, the 
trainee is then asked to evaluate their own 
efforts, to consider amendments based on the 
experience of trying it out, and generally to 
analyse and reflect on their own teaching. 
"The purpose ... is to develop teachers' own 
self-awareness, so that they can improve their 
own terching independently of the training 
sessions, encourage (them) to think of their 
lessons from the learners* point of view and 
shtft the focus of attention from teaching to 
learning" (Trainers* Handbook, p. 4). The self- 
reflection component is an important feature 
of the coursebook showing that despite the very 
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practical classroom-basail training eleaMgnt of 
the course, the author is, as well, concerned 
with the teacher's on->going professional deve- 
lopuent (or "education*^). There are good sugge 
-stions made as to how the self-evaluation 
sheets sight best be used within the training 
course, ranging fro« pure self-reflection to 
external assessment (Trainer's Handbook, p*5- 
6). 

To maKt: ^'it^ most use of the coursebook, the 
trainees would best have on-going access to a 
class or better yet, their own class* in order 
to try out what they are learning. The coi»rse, 
in fact, assuMS that the trainees are teaching 
while training. Although suggestions are given 
for trainees without classes - peer teaching 
or written lesson plans for future use - it is 
clear that these are rnnsidered a poor alter- 
native to the real 

There are two other features of the Teacher's 
book worthy of mention. One is the* '^background 
texts" which contain deeper food for thought 
than is provided elsewhere (more education" 
than "training"). There are four of these, 
appearing every fifth unit* on the topics, of 
reading, structures and functions, language 
learning theories and cooaunicative language 
learning. The content is interesting, easy to 
digest, and thought-provoking, but I find it 
mysterious that these particular four aspects 
of '^theory" are treated and not others (why, 
for example, the focus on reading, and not any 
of the other 3 skills?) and that they are se- 
quenced and spaced in a way that ^eeu quite 
arbitrary. The other feature of interest is the 
suRMiaries at the back of the workbook where 
the salient points of each unit are sunoarised 
for easy reference. 

It is perhaps an irony that the training style 
is probably nore in line with contemporary 
thinking in teacher education than the espoused 
language teaching methodology is with current 
theories of language acquisition. A key and 
very contemporary feature of the course is 
found in the workshop tasks. The book doesn't 
tell trainees what to think; it encourages an 
active style of training, with maximum partici- 
pation froa the trainees who are often invol- 
ved in a discovery learning process where they 
experience some of what they will be having 
their own students experience. For example, 
to "discover" what it's like reading a text 
with unfamiliar lexis, a workshop task (in 
Unit 3 on teaching reading) provides a text 
with nonsense words inserted so that the'^uess- 
ing" thit learners have to do is simulated by 
the trainees. Not a revolutionary idea. But 
a neat, workable and effective one. 

Perhaps the most appealing aspect of the course 
from the point of view of training pre-service 
teachers, is its very hands-on, chalkface 
quality. In this era of sophisticated research 
into second language acquisit:ion, neuro-lin- 
Riiistic programming, action research, where 
every language teacher is applied lingnist, 
curriculum resource person and counsellor 
rolled into one, we sometimes overlook the im- 
portance of systematicdlly training trainees 
in the actual "craft" of the classroom: how 
to organize the blackboard so that it serves 



as an effective prop and does not disrupt the 
lessons how to give instructions lucidly and 
succinctly; how to determine valid aims for a 
lessen; how to support verbal material with 
non*verbal aids: ^ow to organize a group acti- 
vity; how to best de»natrate a stress pattern 
in a sentence. Such things are basic to lan- 
guage teaching and integral to providing a firm 
foundation from which teachers can subsequently 
progress in their own professional self* 
development. 

There are those who believe that teacher train- 
ing and teacher education are separate and im- 
|K>rtant phases of a process or continuum of 
teacher development; that, first, a teacher 
trainee has to learn the basics and be able to 
survive in the classrooM and only then is such 
a teacher able to step back £ro« their teaching 
and evaluate it in terms of the broader issues 
and aspects of the discipline. Within the 
framework of such a paradigm, TEACH ENGLISH 
provides the first training step. It offers 
the first taste of TESOL and does so with 
sufficient honesty and effectiveness, without 
over-burdening the trainee with «ore than they 
are at present willing to deal with. One could 
say that the background reading texts as well 
as the references for further reading are sign- 
posts bridging the way into the next phase of 
professional development. 

To suB»arise: TEACH ENGLISH is a good, intro- 
ductory, pre-service text, most effective when 
it can be assumed that trainees have access to 
a class of learners on whom they can try out 
the ideas they are being exposed to and reflect 
on their own teaching perforoance. It is easy 
to follow; it presents conplex ideas in access 
'ible, well laid out, visually pleasing ways. 
It is sufficiently traditional to be far from 
trail-blazing yet contemporary enough not to 
feel like sooething out of the sixties. It is 
practical and applied and very chalkface-ish. 
There is a sense that decision-making in che 
classroofli - even at the sost basic and very 
beginning stages - is an inforned and intelli- 
gent exercise with certain logical and predict- 
able consequences- It encourages pre-service 
teachers to begin to take responsibility for 
the decisions they make in the classroom. The 
key feature of self-reflection, built into the 
course through the regular self --evaluation 
sheets, is instrumental in heightening trainee 
awareness. The course aims to sensitise 
trainees to key procedural issues in English 
language teaching and , signi.^icantly , it does 
this less through direct exposition than 
through providing experiential opportunities 
for exposure, analysis, discussion, clarifica- 
tion, reflection and self-scrutiny. 

In reviewing this book as a resource for 
teacher training, it is important to I'nderstand 
the context in which the book developed, a con- 
text in which the vast majority of English 
language teachers in the world are non-native 
speakers with limited English language profi- 
ciency, working in traditional and difficult 
educational circumstances. In his Introduction 
to the Trainer's Handbook, Adrian Doff refers 
to the two separate worlds of teacher educa- 
tion: in the one world we have trainers work- 
ing with small manageable classes, with ade- 
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quate resources, with the facilities and aeans 
that have allowed them to beco<ne the avant- 
garde in jj^thodology in their field. The 
world is that of large classes, set syllabuses, 
traditional methodology, fixed, exam-deterniined 
learning. Wtiat Adrian Dof£ has tried to do 
with TEAOi ENGLISH is to bridge the gap between 
these two worlds in an attempt to bring the 
benefits and advantages of the one world to 
address sojse o£ the needs and realities of the 
other. He is to be commended for his goal as 
much for the sensitive processes by which he 
sets out to achieve it. 



First published, in slightly different form, 
in TEA NEWS (Australia) Summer, 1989 and 
INTERCHANGE (N.S.W., Australia) No. 13. March, 
1989. 



BOOK REVIEW COUNTER COWENT 

by Mario Rinvolucri - Pilgrims 

As far as I know Adrian Doff *s TEACH 
ENGLISH is the first example of an inter- 
nationally published teacher training course- 
book. For those of us who feei that course- 
book thinking is a serious virus of the mind 
and the heart, the publication of TEACH 
ENGLISH is a disaster. The book is bound to 
be successful and influential. It is a God 
send to administrators who want to set up TT 
programmes and don't know how, CUP gives them 
a neat, ready-made solution. 

Somebody had to transfer stultifying, 
anti-creative routinising coursebook thinking 
from the area of language teaching into that 
of teacher-training. CUP have done this and 
encouraged the trend towards neat, repetitive, 
off-the shelf training ppicksges, which are the 
stock-in-trade of much idustriai training. 

It is sad that an excellent, well-made 
book as essentially bad as thfs one should 
have come from UK ELT's most methodologically 
innovative publisher. 



PRESS RELEASE FOR ARELS-FELCQ WITHDRAWAL 



The following schools have withdrawn from 
ARELS-FELCO (the Association of Recognised 
English Language Schools): The schools of the 
Bell Educational Trust, the Swan Schools of 
English, Pilgrims, International House (London), 
Herrion House, and those of the Eurocentres 
Foundation. All have in the past bsen active 
aembers of ARELS-FELCO because they considered 
it a way of contributing to the developneni of 
the EFL profession and its professional stand- 
ards. 

Over the last couple of years - severally and 
jointly - they have come to the reluctant con- 
clusion that ARELS-FEUX) meoibership is not an 
effective way of making this contribution to 
the profession. The greater part of ARELS- 
FELd) resources are devoted to its brochure and 
promotional activities and less than 20Z to 
educational or professional improvement. 

All the schools leaving have a strong commit- 
ment to professional, educational, and manage- 
ment standards; they 9re much involved in 
teacher training. They have decided that they 
can support and promote this more effectively 
in other ways than through ARELS-FELO) - and 
will organise workshops and training activities 
here and abroad in cooperation with pro- 
fessional associations, like lATEFL for example. 
They have in the past all contribute'J gene- 
rously to ARELS-FELCO not just the financial 
support of their subscriptions, but also the 
tin^ and expertise of themselves and their 
staff. They will continue the same financial 
and professional commitment to promoting qua- 
lity in EFL, but are confident that they will 
be able to use the resources mor«* practically 
than in recent years* 

It is also the view of the schools that the 
time is now ripe for new initiatives in pro- 
fessional development. There is a need for 
cross-sectoral links with British EFL, with 
universities, state col leges i broadcasting, 
publishers and examination authorities in order 
to promote the quality image on a broad front. 
There is a need, too, to internationalise this 
effort and forge links with our partners in 
the European Community and beyond. 



Although the schools plan to form an associa- 
tion for cooperation in a number of areas, it 
is not their intention to form a trade associa- 
tion ia competition with ARELS-FELCX). ARELS- 
FELCO*s present policy clearly represents the 
wishes of a majority of its members and the 
schools leaving wish it future success. 



Alan Maley, H.A. Swan, James Dixey, Tony Duff, 
liirtin Roundel 1 Greene, Frank Heyworth. 
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Language and gender in the EFL 
by Jenny Pugsley 

What is sexist language and stereotyping? 

How often have you asked your students 
to find three other students in class who love 
o£ can*t stand man/girls/people who 
anything wrong? The terminology is taken froa 
a well-known coursebook. An otherwise excel- 
lent book on study skills coments as follows: 
**The student is encouraged to ask questions 
before he starts reading a passage ... The 
lecturettes may either be delivered by the 
tutor himself or * . . " Another popular course 
-book's one-page section on cooparisons in- 
cludes seven illustrations of. and four refe- 
rences to« men/boys ... but find the lady, if 
you c3n. 

What is^ cji^rrent, accepted Enjilish usa&e? 

One of the dile»«as in drawing up a lan- 
guage syllabus is deciding when to teach every- 
day English as spoken and understood by 
millions of British citizens, and when to im- 
pose a model of correctness with reference to 
graAoar, choice of vocabulary, register and 
pronunciation. Whether you veer towards the 
former or the latter, you will still need con- 
tinually to make choices- Trawl the opinions 
of a dozen educated and articulate native 
speaker friends on a range of ite«ss and com- 
pare their various tenets with those expressed 
in a selection of contemporary gramMars* I am 
here thinking of language study for EFL rather 
than the ESL (English as a Second Lansuage) 
learner, given that in the case of the latter 
there Is clearly a responsibility to take some 
account of the legitimate variety of English 
that that learner brings to the classroom, and 
the particular English-speaking community they 
return to at the end of the day. 

Lan&uaRe and change 

On the face of it, there would appear to 
be sufficient consensus of opinion on what is 
standard British English to give any teacher 
plenty of "ground" to cover before sweating 
over a split infinitive. But what happens 
when standard British English is found wanting? 
What does the teacher do when it has been dem- 
onstrated that words and collocations are not 
understood in the way that they are claimed to 
be? Research by De Stefano, Kuhner and 
Pipinsky (1978) showed that so-called inclu- 
sive terms like man , men and mankind evoked 
male rather than female images in people's 
minds when they were asked to match pictures 
to statements including these terms. How do 
you take iscue with what reinains unsaid, ao in 
the case of the non-existent female ov«i»iules? 
Or take an example such as "Man can do si*veral 
things which the animal cannot do . . . Lven- 
tualiy his vital interests are not only life, 
food, access to females ,-." (Spender, 1982 



classroom 



quoting Frocna). Is this even genuinely inclu- 
sive in intention , let alone effect? 

The fact that language does change has, 
happily, been documented for those who look to 
the graamarians and ^ippli^ linguistics for the 
final seal of approval* In Quirk at al (1985, 
p. 343) we read: "The pronoun thay is commonly 
used as a third person singular pronoun that 
is neutral between masculine and feminine. It 
is a convenient means of avoiding the dilemma 
of whether to use the he or she . . • What is 
clear is that the feainiat movement In lan- 
guage has made many language usera aware of 
the problraa of sexual bias which vere over- 
looked by earlier generations/* In An A-2 of 
English Grammar and Usaae (1987), Leech notes: 
'In the past, English has used the male pro- 
noun to refer to both sexes ... But nowadays 
many people (especially women) dislike this 
They prefer (inter alia) to use the Plural 
they for the Singular (in speech) ... There 
is no "correct" choice ,*," I an grateful to 
Jane Sunderland for '^ringing the above example 
to my attention: her own HA dissertation on 
this topic is listed in the bibliography. 

Findinj^ examples 

A perusal of a large number of widely^ 
used EFL coursebooks and reference books - 
with a few recent, notable exceptions - will 
reveal some interesting statistics. Ask your 
teachers to check for themselves. Take any 
ten consecutive pages, for example, of three 
or four coursebooks and count up instances of 
all or some of the following: 

a) number of references to, and illustra- 
tions of, women - full stop* - compared to 
number of references to men; 

h) number of examples of use of the mascu- 
line pronoun after a neutral pronoun or noun 
(e.g* Every teacher should monitor his own use 
of English.); 

c) number of references to women and to men 
by physical characteristics; 

} 

d) number of references: to women and to men 
by their relat^ionship with a partner or member 
of the family; 

e) njmber of references to women and to men 
by profession or occupation? 

f) number of references to women in the 
stereotypical female occupations nurse, 
secretary, teacher, cleaner, "assistant", etc.; 

g) number of references to women as having 
stereotypical characteristics - being unin- 
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Languago and gender in the EFL ciassroom 
by Jenny Pugsiey 

telligent, unsystematic, easily upset, hart 
tempered in the home, "nagging", "bitchy", etc. 

Tnian»ky (1986) did a survey of soiae of 
the above examples across twelve textbooks 
used widely in English teaching in Italy and 
came *«p with useful findings. Womer. were 
still badly under-represented in the materials 
surveyed, and where they did make an appear* 
ance, it was almost always in one of the 
stereotyped roles* Such materials are at best 
unprofessional, at worst quite offensive* 

What can teachers do? 

Adapting materials 



Initially, a teacher may feel that aware 
-ness of sexist language and stereotyping as 
described above is little more than a further 
constraint in the preparation of syllabus and 
materials* The use (or avoidance) of certain 
coursebooks may well be dictated by the insti- 
tution rather than left to the individual 
teacher's preference. Alterations to whole 
pages or chapters makes for an Interesting 
exercise but is probably too time - and - paper 
con^^uming for the teacher to tackle on an indiv 
- idual basis: several teachers of a similar 
persuasion could, of course, undertake sorae 
re-writlng on a cooperative basis. But there 
are more rewarding ways of approaching the 
issue of gender ^'loader!" text* 

Contrastive analysis 

One means of tapping a student's poten- 
tial interest in this area is to contrast 
English usage with that of their mother-tongue 
and see how far their own terminology is 
**gender-loaded** - e.g. with such terms as 
rhnirman, manpower, and their equivalents in 
the foreign LTnguage. One could also compare 
their own systems of inflection and choice of 
vocahnlary to Indicate sex of speaker and 
1 Istener , 

A voidance 5?trateRie*g 

How would you re-write the following to 
avoid masculine terminology? 

Everyone should review his life-plan at 
least once a month. 

Primitive man relied cn his dreams to 
predict the future. 

^!pnstnJal pain accounts for large loss 
of manhours. 

!:'xplorinR vocabulary 

Ask students to list (or track down in 
dictionary) derogatory/flattering words to 
a^-^ly to women and to men* Ask them to con- 
sider the contexts of such terms as: 

hero - heroi ne 
bachelor spinster 




man and wife (as in marriage ceremcny): 
are these genuine opposites? Also note the 
order in which they appear. Is left, or syn- 
tactic first, dominant? 

Is there a form of the following words 
that Could be applied to the opposite sex? 
With the sane connotations? 



a nag 


a villain 


a bitch 


a lad ("a bit of a -") 


bossy 


masterful 


loose 


thug 


(morally) 




waitress 


waiter 



Can we find alternatives to the following 
to avoid terminology relating to gender: man- 
power, worksanlike, sportsmanlike, mankind, 
forefathers, ovev-/undermanned, etc. 

What do we think of the following so- 
called feminine forms, some of which include 
the gratuitious modifier lady or woman: 
actress, authoress, sculptress, woman doctor, 
lady barrister, usherette. Is the sex empha- 
sized at the expense of the (implied) pro- 
fessional competence? 

What can trainers do? 

Lanfluaae awareness and skills development 

A study of the above examples is clearly 
relevant to the development of reading and 
listening skills, and would seem to be an 
essential component of any serious teacher 
training programme. Similar exercises could 
be done to identify racist terais and ex- 
pressions, and terms that are HArogatory about 
Lhe elderly, for example* 

Trainees could be givpn a rnnge of auth- 
entic texts, such as newspaper articles, radio 
broadcasts, instructional material, academic 
texts (e.g. teacher training!). They could be 
required to analyse them for anaphoric and 
cataphoric reference, including nouns and pro- 
nouns that are distinctly masculine in form. 
They could be given a text referring to man/ 
mankind/humanity etc. and be asked to replace 
all the so-called inclusive masculine forms 
pronouns and possessives with feminine forms: 
would it work? would other changes be 
necessary? what would the effect be on the 
reader/listener? A simple diary-keeping exer- 
cise of one's own experiences is the most con- 
vincing evidence. When 1 recently asked a 
management trainer whether he ever had appli- 
cations from women for his courses, he replied: 
*'0h yes, we had a young girl of 28 only last 
month . • •" 

Teachers are often anxious that the 
teaching of their, for example, after a singu- 
lar noun or pronoun may be ruled as incorrect 
by an examiner. Despite the pronouncements of 
Quirk et al and Leech as quoted above, there 
is no doubt that not all official examiners 
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take the same view on this. Teachers way wish 
to sensitise their trainees to the i»plications 
of the unvarying he/hiw without prejudicing 
their students' chances in examinations: 
alternatives can often be found* e.g. every 
student should . • . becoming . . . all students 
should . . . : no-one will be penalised for their 
poor spellins ... becoMing ... none of vou will 
bo penalised for your . . , ; the changes can be 
syntactic as well as simple word-for-word re- 
placements. 

Class tnana&ement 

The above is not without relevance to 
the issue of class management. Do your 
teachers treat their female and male students 
equally? Do both sexes get equal talking time? 
Are questions and interruptions accepted from 
both sexes? Do you use the same language with 
both «<exes? Are the girls/women told to stop 
chattering or gossiping, and the boys/men told 
to stop talking? Is your threshold of toler- 
nnce of errors the sue for both sexes? Oo 
you let the women get away with more errors, 
^)ecause you want to encourage them« or fewer 
errors, because you have higher expectations 
of their ability in the first place? (This is 
not to suggest that levels of tolerance should 
be the same for all students: there may be 
sound reasons for differentiating between theoi, 
but not on grounds of sex alone.) 

In other educational fields there has 
t>een research to show that students often be- 
have In the way that they believe teachers 
wish them to behave: teachers who treat all 
^irls as giggly and flirtatious, and all boys 
,is competitive and headstrong, may well inhib- 
it their pupils from showing other qualities. 
(See Barnes, 1976.) 

Two can play at this^ name 

Women are not the only oneis to suffer 
from loaded language. There are men who do 
not want to be described as "one of the boys" 
and who would like to see a more flexible 
image of the average male: one who can admit 
to fear, ignorance, physical weakness, lack of 
confidence, for example, and show emotion without 
being labelled as ^effeminate", a term that is 
equally derogatory to both sexes. They feel 
equally discriminated against when the words 
thug (see earlier section on vocabulary), 
brutej criminal , thief ^ murderer, convict . are 
Invariably assumed to refer to raenl 

Against Sexism _in EFL Haterials; the group 

The Women in TEFL Conference is an in^ 
formal organisation of some seventy women work 
-ing in TEFL: teaching, training, writings 
publishing, administration. It has met six 
limes since its inception in 1986. The 
Materials sub-group w/is formed in 1987. Our 
ultimate objective is to put to the Publishers* 
Association suggested guidelines that would 
assist their member organisations to emphasize 
the need for non-«Jexist language and stereo- 
typing in EFL publications. (Most publishers 
do have in-house guidelines of some kind ht^t 
these vary considerably in terms of editorial 
policy. ) 



In order to make the case, we have put 
together guidelines for teachers on how to 
identify and avoid this kind of stereotyping, 
and these, together with m questionnaire, were 
sent to some 650 English teaching centres and 
examination boards in Britain and overseas. 
Over 3S0 questionnaires have b^n returned, 
mostly indicating a strong interest in the 
subject, and putting forward useful examples 
of sexist language and stereotyping, 

(k)nclusion 

Looking at language and gender in materi- 
als and class management should not be a fat- 
reducing exercise that takes the richness and 
variety from the text, oral or written. On 
the contrary, it is a process that should add 
to the context imaginative and realistic dimen- 
sions that may previously have be«n absent. 
Some of you may well have seen the guidelines 
and questionnaire already. If you have not, 
further details and copies can be obtiAined 
from me, Jenny Pugsley, at 25 Hillbrow, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey TWlO 6BH, England* 
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POBLKCATIONS 
BECEIVED 

Of s|)eclal interest or relevance to teacher 
trainers. 

I have received a large number of titl«in the 
'Language Education' series, edited by Frances 
Christie and originally cMiissioned by Iteakin 
University, Australia for use in its own School 
of Education, Open Campus* HA in Education 
course. All the titles are influenced by 
Halliday's functiozial graMsar and show appli- 
cations of systemic linguistic theory to edu- 
cational theory. Soise of the books are very, 
very slim for their price. All are published 
by O.U.P. (1989), and all have the same S page 
forward. 

Factual Writins^; exploring and , challenslnj^ 
social reality by J.R. Martin. Using snippets 
from real conversations and texts by children, 
the author nhows the differences between, for 
example, recounts, reports and explanations and 
between girl's and boy*s writing. Next, adult 
texts challenging and defending the status quo 
are analysed in order to break down the idea 
that 'factual writing' is factual. The diffe- 
rent skills required in school and in the out-* 
side world are thus contrasted to show how the 
education process could be improved. 

Learning the mother tongue by Clare Painter. 
49 pages of main text. If you don't have 
(access to) children or never had time to ana- 
lyse your own child's early language, this 
study of Hal, the author's eldest son, may 
interest . 

Talklnj^ and thinking: the patterns of be 
haviour by David Butt. The entire book con- 
sists of a conversation between a student of 
educational theory and a student of linguistics. 
That's 94 pages of dialogue that has been'orga 
-nised' to make it coherent to an outsider and thus 
tnade very dense. The main areas covered are: 
the Saussurean theory of signs, an application 
of it to descriptions of thinking in particular 
communities and an analysis of, for example, 
the talk of five year olds to discuss "point 
of view". 

Spoken and written lanRua^e by M.A.K. Halliday. 
A book that aims to restore some status to 
speech In societies where written language is 
considered superior. A look at speech in in- 
fancy, the development of writing through 
pictures and ideograms, and a comparison of 
speech and writing leads to the conclusion that 
the two impose different grids on experience 
and thus sa^ve different goals. 

LanRuaRe education by Frances Christie. Only 
43 pages long but interesting. Using an analy- 
sis of two classroom transcripts, the author 
points out how skilled a child has to be to re- 
cognise and conduct the various patterns of 
discourse in which different kinds of know- 
ledge, information and ideas are expressed. 



Another set of books (1990) was received from 
Oxford University Press, this time in the 'Re- 
source books for teachers' series edited by 
Alan Haley. All adopt the recipe fonaat with 
the usual notes on the level of student, tim- 
ing of the activity and so on. 



Literature by Alan Duff and Alan Haley gives 
37 ideas, (including literacy texts) for use 
with young adult learners and as a jumping off 
point for interactive language activities. It 
is thus not a book about studying literature. 
A slightly uneasy text division into 'starting 
points', 'general approaches', 'developing 
ideas' and 'over to you' but an interesting 
appendix of ten generative principles under- 
lying the recipes in the book (e.g. reconstruc- 
tion, reduction; replace»ent) .(CUP) 

Grawmr dictation by Ruth Vajnryb. Grammar 
dictation gives 60 exanpXes (coaplete with 
texts) of one technique. soMtimes known as 
'dictogloss' where learners are asked to re- 
construct as much as possible of a dictated 
text. The book will appeal to the teacher who 
likes dictogloss, has a definite theme or 
structure in mind and who wants a lesson plan, 

:now: (oup ) 



(lettinR students to talk by Aleksandra 
Golebiowska (1990) Prentice Hall. This book 
originally published in Poland has been trans- 
lated and then edited and adapted for a more 
international audience. Highly recoxnended to 
any teacher who wants to start from scratch and 
consider how classroom routines, information 
gap, role plays, simulations, discussions, 
groups, role cards, layouts of the classroom, 
rules, materials and teacher role, can be ad- 
justed to encourage students to talk. There 
are 30 pages of functional phrases at the back 
to help the teacher with self access or with 
target language preparation in mind. 

Understand inj^ Research in Second Language 
Learning (A teacher's guide to statistics and 
research design) by J.D. Brown (1988) CUP, 
American EFL publications such as the TRSOL 
Quarterly are full of statistics, charts, 
tables and graphs when compared to EFL publi- 
cations from many other countries. This book 
written from the University of Hawaii aims to 
make everyday teachers "rrsearch literate", 
i.e. help them to understand and critically 
evaluate quantitative, empirical research on 
language learning. 

Supervision and counsellin^t by Gaie Houston 
(1990) ISBN 0 95 103 2321. Another in the 
excellent paperback red book series. Written 
originally for counsellors and therapists but 
very relevant to trainers who need to "monitor, 
encourage, inform and inspire themselves, with 
the help of another qualified person*'. Sec- 
tions on style and method, rappprt, ethics, 
practics, getting moving, staying lively. 
Short, accessible, amusing. 

Supervision: Human Perspectives by T.J. 
Sergiovanni and R.J. Starratt McCraw Hill 
(1983) ISBN 0 07 056 312 8. Expensive, hard- 
back from the U.S.A. with close print. A 
thorough treatment of the main issues in cduca- 
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tionil su{>«rvi«icfi, wrltttn in scadMiic st]fl« 
with MMnf ruding rtfertncM to V«b«r, Kmslcw, 
Bloom ttc. 

Twhina and Lcrnina English Worldwide 
Edittd by J. Britton« R. Shafer, C« Watson. 
Hultilingual Mtt«r« (1990) ISSN 1 85359 064 
9. Coatains hiatorical atudiaa o£ tba tMch- 
ing of English in 13 diffartnt count riaa whara 
English is the Mother tongua or aaccmd Ian- 
guaga. Tha t^uthora o£ tha diffarant chaptara 
concentrata on tha plaea o£ English in tha 
social and political contaxt of tha aociaty* 

Huaaniaa in Lanauaaa Taachina by Earl Stavick. 
OUP (1990) ISBN 0 19 437161 1. Aiaa to axaaina 
how languaga taachara hava talkad about 
approachaa and tachniquaa laballad **hmaniatic^, 
to look at tha aaauaptiona bahind tha talk« to 
provida information on tha thaory and practice 
of Counsalling Learning and &ittegno*s Science 
of Education and finally to look at tha huMn- 
isA in aethoda not coMsonly labelled hunsnistic. 
Hore acadenic in atyla than aoM other Stavick 
booka. 

ESL; h handbook for teachers and adminiatra- 
tors in Intcmstional Schools Edited by E* 
>furphy. Miltilingual Hatcera {1990} ISBN 1 
85359 090 8. Information on setting up pro- 
graaaes for low English proficient children in*- 
eluding qualificstions, hiring, setting up ESL 
departaents, useful books and materials. 

Testing for Lanftuage Teachers by A, Hughes. 
CUP (1989). ISBN 0 521 27260 2. By accepting 
the mistrust many language teachers have of 
tests and testers and by offering a problem- 
solving approach to test writing the author has 
produced an unusually readable text on a cc 
plex subject. 




Clamarooii taatina by J.B* Hamtoo. 

(1990). AnofJ^r in thia uaaful amriM of alim, 
jargon-£raa« practicml booka for ordinary 
taachara* Daala with raaaoaa for t«atit«» teat 
-ins the four akilla and coatinuoum a a aaaa m sn t* 



rhm Croaa-linauiatic atudf of aantycm grocaai 
-inm Edited by B. MmcMhinaay aad Z. Bmtam. 
CUP (1990). H.back. ISBN - S21 26196 1. Be- 
yond tha baaica of pmycholinguiatica. thia 
collection of reports on atudiaa in a wide 
range of languagaa umaa tha competition model 
to explain tha wmya in which human bainga pro- 
ceaa aentencaa. 



Uarninm atr ateaiaa in aacond lanauatm •couiai- 
tioo by J.H, O'Mallay and A>U. Chmmot> CUP 
1(1990). ISBN 0 521 35837 X. A raviaw of tha 
literature on learning atratmgiea, praaanta- 
tion of modela for learner atrategy training 
and a little bit (3 pagea) on teacher training 
for learning strstegy instruction. 

Video in action; Recipes for using video in 
language teaching by S. Stemplaaki and B, 
ToaMlin. Prentice Hall (1990) ISBN 0 13 
945619 6. Over one hundred idaaa for uaing 
video in language classes. Cross referenced 
according to level* purpoae and type of mate- 
rial. Useful practical hinta on the logiatics 
of the equipment^ aaintenance, protection and 
copyright* 



ERIC 



RSA/UCLES Dip TEEIA 

DISTANCE TRAINING 
PROGRAMME 

International House's 8-momb Distance 
Training / Corre^xsndeiioe Course leading to 
the RSA/UCLES Dip TEFIA is for 
ejcperienced EFL teachers whose first 
language is Engli^ and vAiO are woridng a 
mmimtim of 12 hours per week with adult 
classes either overseas or in the UK 

Q(^g date for applications: April 19th 

For information and application forms, write 
to: 

©LUyEml 
RSA/UCLES DTP 
latcnuUoul He«ie 
IMPkcsdOIy 
Lom1obW1V9FL 
Trk 071-491 2591 Eit 240 
Fn:O71-49S0tt9 
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International SpedaUit Course 



Teacher development in English language teaching 



16*28 June 1991, Hastings 

Tliis innovative programn^ is for people who have, 
or will have, rMponsibility for teadier development, 
and who wish to Imild on their knowledge, confidence 
and skill in facilitating the personal axui professional 
growth ci teachers in instituticms and regional 
asttodationa. 

The following topics will be covered: an overview 
of the field of teadier develqunent; devebpment 
within the classroom and the sdiool; traditional and 
progressive appiDadws to teadiing» training and 
development; change in motivation, awareness, 
attitude and self-esteem for participants and their 
trainees; the influence of school and cultural norms 
on teacher behaviour, ccmstnicting and implementing 
develq)ment pngramn^ attending to the ne^ 
both of the tasks and the people inwlved; types of 
teachers* groups, networks, newsletters and other 
support systems; running teacher support groups; 
dealing creatively with individual and institutional 
constraints to development. 

The Director of Studies will be Adrian Underiiiil, 
Director of Training for International Language 
Centres, foimder of the lATEFL Teacher Develop- 
ment Group. The Assistant Director of Studies will 



be Tim Bowen, Teacher Trainer and Trainer 
Trainer, International Teacher Txaining Institute, 
International House. 

There are vacancies for 24 participants. 

Course fee: £665; accommodation charge: £425; 
total fee: £lt090. 

The course will take place at the International 
Language Centre (ILC) in Hastings* Participants will 
be accommodated in single bedrooms with private 
bathroom and shower at a seafiront hotel very close 
to ILC. 

Further informatior, and appiication forms art aiw/aWt 
from British Council Directors overseas or from Courses 
Department, The British Council JO Spring Gardens. 
London SW1A2BN. 
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Rn\IRS THl^ AD WITH YOUR SUBSCRtmOS nRDER, ASD 
RlCUVt TN£ CURHST ISWE AS A COMPUMiKTARY Gin 



HILDES8T0HE 




Kent County CouncU I4«m£>«r of 

TEACHER TRAINING 1991 

We offer a variety of TEFL courses. 

• RSA Certificate 

• RSA Diploma (part-time) 

• Hilderstone Prelsmmary Certificate 
+ Courses for overseas teachers of 

English 

• Saturday Seminars and 
Trainers" Days 

Why H|]d«»to»«? 

• Small groups (max. 10) 

• Highly experienced teaching staff 

• Reasonably priced accommodation 

For details write to. 
TmcIwi Tniniaff, DcptTT, 
BildMStOM C«a»g«, BnMdstein, 
KMt« CTIO ZAQ. (Ttl: 0S4348171) 
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COURSBS m CAKTBRBURY 

At our Summer Institute at the University of Kent at Canterbury, we run a range of 
Residential Courses for Teachers and Teacher Trainers: 



The Teacher and Trainer Development Week 


August, September 


Current Approaches to Teacher Training 


July, August 

• 


English for Teachers 


July, August 


Practical Methodology for: 




Teaching Business and Professional People 


July, August, 
September 


Teaching Adults 


July, August 


Inexperienced Teachers 


July 


Teaching Young Children Aged 7-11 


July 


Te^iching Young People 


July, August 



COURSES IN YOUR COUNTRY 

If you can't come to Canterbury we can come to you! We will bring our trainers to 
run special Workshops for you and your colleagues in your country, tailored entirely 
to your requirements. 

Please contact Toni Taylor for more information 
Pilgrims Language Courses 
8 Vernon Place 
Canterbury 
Kent CTl 3HG 
Telephone: (0227) 762111 
Fax: (0227) 459027 

\ 




THE COURSE YOU 
ASKED US TO PUBLISH! 



Hcccnr research has showii tliat many cxpcrienceci teachers prefer to select their own 
materials. Thev chtxise from a variet)- of sources to make tiieir owii courses, rather than 
working with conventional courselxxiks. 

1^^^ it emerged tliat if we arranged die main elements of a courselxx>k — 

I \ \ grammar, vocabular)'. skills — in their ovvii separate sections, we could 
\^^\ provide what diese teachers were kx->king for: a completely flexible 
"^^^ range of materials — in one Ixx^k! 

We responded by plamiing a multi-syllabus course diar would give teachers 
the freedom to select their own teaching Vj|5^ | programmes. A lxx>k that 

could be used all die vear round or on I % shorter courses, in class or for 

sclr-access. ^ X j^ jq ^al 

It would have a grammar section diat^^^^ offered a selection of die main 
functions and srrucmres smdents need. ViKabularv' would Ix- presented in groups ot words 
and phrases to encourage students to explore thejn. And there would Ix' a skills 
section widi integrated skills practice, in dieme-based units. V ^\ 

Three distincdv separate pans, but all diree linked by extensive cross- \ I 

referencing, for ease of access b)' all teachers and smdents. 

It's called The Sourcelxx^k. It will be published in die Spring. 




Tkt SourcfbtHik 

Anjltemjtht English courtf for prr-imermediatf studenis. 
FtJiuetCoxitnd John Shephrri, with PahI Rokfrts. 
PuUuMWH MjkH mi. 
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LONGMAN ELT 



THE 
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A Practical Journal mainly for modern language teacher tiainers 
Volume five Number two 
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Changing courses to suit 
different teachers 
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Entrance test for pre-service 
trainees 
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A Gaae for use in teacher 
training 
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High-speed, low-stress peer 
teaching 


17 


The delicacy of in-service 
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A letter to trainees 


24 


Thoughts on becoming a teacher 
trainer 


25 
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Process options « Observation and 
feedback. Current research » Meet a 
colleague. Author's corner. Trainer 
background and Publications received. 
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Cambridge ELT: 
the professional choice 

From the award-winning series New Directions in Language Teaching 

Focus on the Language Classroom 

An introduction to classroom research for language teachers 

Richard Allwright and Kathleen M. Bailey 



This book makes ao^ssible to teachers and teacher trainees a 
research area that has largely been the province of academics: the 
systematic study of what really happens in language classrooms. 
Classroom research is an important area for aU those involved in 
education becaixse there is still so much that we do not imderstand 
about how classroom language lessons work. 

In this book the authors define the aims and principles of classroom 
research, present findings in key areas and gmde the reader through 
the practicalities of setting up and carrying out mvestigative projects. 

Focus on the Language Classroom: 

9 describes classroom research 
4 examines the principles hehind conducting 
effective research 

1 reviews research on error treatment, classroom 
interaction and receptivity 

1 provides discussion and reading suggestions to 
follow up each chapter 

J includes ideas and guidance for minor and major 
research projects 



Focus on thv 



Other Books from this series 



Understanding Research in Second Language Learning 

A teacher's guide to statistics and research design 

James Dean Brown 

Strategic hiteraction 

Learning languages through scenarios 

Robert J. Di FieUo 

Self-instruction in Language Learning 
Leslie Dickinson 

Principles of Course Design for Language Teaching 

Janice Yalden 



For more information please contact: ELT Marketing, Cambridge University Press, 

The Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU. 

Tel: (0223) 325846. CAMBRIDOE UNIVERSITy PRESS 





Macmillan Bookah^is a series of 
30 Readers at elementary, lower 
intermediate, intermediate and upper 
intermediate levels. 

Macmillan Mazes are a series of stones 
designed like a maze to encourage 
reader participation. 



All four titles are lower intermediate 
level. 



For aore udoau^M mile to: ELT PuUkUy Dept.. MicinilUi) PuMitbcn. HoundmiiU. 
Biiugitoke. HiapiluK RG21 2XS. 
Telr(8236) 29242 Fax: {0256) S19210. 
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ABOUT THIf> ISSUE 



VelcoM to thft suaoer issus of VoIum 
Five. Our lead article in this iisue coms 
fro<n De« Uprichard of the Vest Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education. Dee writes about* the way 
her materials production courses for teachers 
have evolved as the partlcitwnt groups have 
changed over the years froa Saudi Arabian sale 
primary school teachers, to include Tibetan, 
Japanes«, Cuinean, Togoltse and sany other 
teachers* 

S«th Lindstromberg offers us an interest 
-ing entrance test for a one istHith, pre-service 
teacher training course. The article includes 
test examples, rationale and a cosnent frosi 
another trainer who has used the test* 

The gaaies series continues this tlM with 
a board gane designed by Sara Walker to get 
teachers talking about students, teachers. Ian 
-guage, lessen planning and culture. 

The Teacher Trainer regularly runs series 
on different themes. Not all themes appear in 
each issue* In this issue we welcome back; 

Process Options This column offers ideas on 
how to elicit or share information within 
teacher training groups* Les Eableton tell.-f 
us about the * Nominal Group Technique* that 
works as a systematic kind of brain-storming. 

Observation and Feedback Bill Johnston writes 
from the perspective of a director of studies 
whose duty it is to set up an in-service obser- 
vation programme. His proposed solutions to 
the situation are tactfu^ and diplomatic in- 
volving a questionnaire and plenty of negotia- 
tion. 

Current Research A relatively new column this 
one - it gives space to trainers who are under 
-taking academic or personal research and who 
want to let others know what tliey are up to. 
Peter Preece informs us about his research into 
the rate of instruction in foreign language 
vocabulary learning* 



Meet a Colleague This time our colleague Is 
Valeria Shadrova who lives and works in Lenin- 
grad. 

Trainer Background This column aims to help 
trslnmrs to kmep In touch with ideas in teach- 
ing» training and learning so that they can 
stay "one step ahead**, relevant and useful to 
their course participants* Bill Kaed shares 
with us his expertise on training teachers to 
teach ^^Buslness English'', 

Author's Corner Penny Ur, the author of 
'Discussions that work*, 'Teaching listening 
cMprehenmion' and *Gramsar practice activi- 
ties' talks shout hov she writas her bcH)ka. 



As well as our main articles and the 
establishmd series we always try to provide 
space for both known and new contributers* 
In the known (to our readers) category this 
time come; 

Mario Rinvolucri, who has written a 
letter, not for you the trainer, but for ini- 
tial or prt-sarvlce trainees. If you know 
some, why not deliver the letter to them! 

Ruth Wajnryb returns with sone thoughts 
on the probleos that face a beginner teacher 
trainer. 

Greg Acker, ex-Togo, Jaxz auaician, ootor 
-bike teacher and EFL trainer returns with a 
jazz chant for use in a teacher training 
session. 



Thanks are due as always to our 
cartoonists for bringing the pages alive and 
for Lesley Farr, our paste-up expert - for the 
same reason. 

I hope you enjoy this issue! 



ABOUT ••TOE TEACHER TRAINER" 



"The Teacher Trainer" Is a journal especially 
for those interested in modern language teacher 
training. Whether you are a teacher who tends 
to be asked questions by others in a staffroom, 
or a Director of Studies with a rooa of your 
own, whether you are a course tutor on an exam 
course, or an inspector going out to schools, 
this journal is for .yoti. Our aims are to pro- 
vide a foruis f'^r ideas, information and news, 
to put trainet:^ n touch with each other and 
to give those involved in teacher training a 



feeling of how trainers in other fields 
operate as well as building up a pool of ex- 
perience within modern language teacher train- 
ing. 

The journal comes out three tlsjes a year and 
makes use of a variety of formats e.g. article, 
letter , comment, quotation, cartoon, interview, 
spoof, haiku ideas. If the idea is good, 
we* 11 print it whatever voice you choose to 
express it in. 
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THE CHANGING FACES OF MATERIALS PRODUCTION ON THE 
DIPLOMA IN TEACHING STUDIES 
by Dee Uprichard 



Haterlals Production is th« on« courM 
I hav« h«4 th« opportunity to r«pMt faarly, 
since I arrived at the West SuMtx loetitute 
of Higher Education in 1985. I have* there- 
fore* been able to develop ar«d expand my origin 
-^1 prograaac. Aa a result of thi8« the course 
is quite different now. 

The course I first planned vaa for lA 
Saudi-Arabian sale priaary school teachers who 
were here on a two-year in-service training 
course. Their first year was an acceaa course 
and in their second yearc having attaiMd an 
interaediete level of English* t\my aoved onto 
the Diploaa in Teaching Studies. The Hateriala 
Production course is one coaponent of this. 

ITiese teacliera had learned English using 
a aainly atructural-functional syllabus so they 
were used to segsMnting the English language 
into teachable chunks. The course book for 
teaching English In Saudi-Arabian achools was 
**Saudi-Arabian Schools English''. Being quite 
dependent on this book* they were not used to 
devising their own teaching aids to support 
their lessons and aake thea aore intereating. 
It wast therefore, ay aia in the Materials Pro- 
duction course to help thea to do this in con* 
junction with their course book aa well as re- 
lating closely to the Methodology and Micro-^ 
Teaching components of the Diploaa In Teaching 
Studies. They would be returning to Saudis- 
Arabia to teach saall classes of beginner-inter 
-mediate level boys* Honey waa forthcoaing 
for books, equipawnt and the latest technology. 

During the first year of the Materials 
Production course, sessions were spent asking 
flashcarda for s aagazine picture library, dis-- 
cussing ways of using the O.H.P. and producing 
transparencies with elaborate over-lays, tine 
was given to the use of audio and video tapes 
in the clasarooa; techniques for enlarging pic- 
tures using the epidiascope were popular. 
Reading laboratories were seen 4S a deairable 
aid to children's learning, particularly at the 
initial reading stages* Board drawing sessions 
were sonopolised by practice in giving Saudi 
male faces various characteriatics froa diffe- 
rent sized aoustaches to different styles of 
wearing the '*gutra^'. Pairwork and group work 
activities were considered to be valuable as a 
teaching/learning style. 

The focus of the course began to change 
after the arrival of ^ Zairean lecturers who 
joined us at the beginning of 1986. They were 
going to return hoaie to lecturing large classes 
where shortages of basic equipoent were cosnon. 
It was necessary to adapt the course so that 
the needs of these people were also met. 

It becaae iaportant to include techniques 
which did not rely on any technological hard- 
ware. For example, enlarging pictures was ex- 
tended froa the O.H.P. and epidiascope to using 
hoae-aade pantographs and the "squares*^ method. 



The latter ia tiaa conauaing - acaling up both 
the picture to be enlarged with pencilled 
aquaras and the paper onto which it is to be 
cransferrad with aquaraa double or treble the 
aire. HoMver, it ia a aiaple techniqM. 
Board sesaions included not only drawing but 
also ways it could be used as a focal point 
for taxtSt such sa gep-filling axercisaa* sa- 
quenciog taska and claas story building. Pr^ 
diction skills wera encouraged using shaats of 
newspaper to swsk parte of the texta. All this 
to get round the lack of a photocopier. 

In 1966/87 there wera 22 students on the 
course --12 Saudi teachers and 20 Guinaan 
(Guinea Conakry) taachara and lecturera, one 
of whoa waa fasksla. The course wsa adapted in 
aaveral waya to acc o aa oda ta tlm Guinaaaa. The 
couraa book being uaed to teach English in 
Guinea waa ""English for French Speaking Africa*". 
Thua, the aatarial we produced related to this 
too, where possible. For axaaplet charts and 
naps in the book were tranaforaed into inforaa 
-tion gap activities by splitting the inforaa- 
tion given on one chart/aap equally between 2 
charta/aaps and then copying thea onto large 
sheeta of paper or onto tha board. Using an 
inforsMtion gap activity with a large class 
(100 pupils) would be possible by labelling the 
class rowa alternately ^^A** and *"B**, **A**a are 
inatructed to copy the chart on the left hand 
aide of the board and ^^B'^a - the chart on the 
right. The pupils are then ready to begin the 
activity with those in the neighbouring rows. 

Working in this way may involve teachera 
of large claaaea in adapting their aathods of 
clasarooa aanageaent. The Guineans were return 
-ing to a situation of lecturing and teaching 
large claaaea in clasarooaa where aoving the 
furniture waa diaruptive and tiae consusiing, 
therefore ideas for pairwork and group work 
activities had to be aanaged differently. How- 
ever, it is not always practical to try to ia- 
pleaant a audden change froa the teacher cent- 
red style of teaching/ learning in the hoae 
ceuntry when the aituation ailitates against 
this. The Guineans all agreed that these ideas 
would have to be introduced gradually. 

The atudenta which the Guineans were to 
teach were in aany cases, older, aore ex- 
perienced and aore acadMically inclined then 
those uf the Saudi teachers t but as each of 
their teaching situations in Guinea waa diffe- 
rent, it was evident that the target for the 
BBterials waa not one cohesive group, as one 
might iaagine the case to be with Saudi secon- 
dary school boys. The actual content of the 
aaterialSf therefore, needed careful re-consid 
-eration. For it now not only had to include 
culturally suitable aaterials aiaed at Saudi 
teenage boys but also had to include aaterials 
to interest adults in another continent* soae 
of whoa were highly sophisticated. I contacted 
African and Aaian book suppliers in London and 
wrote to Oxfaa for visuals. I found the ''Hew 
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Internationalist" calendar an invaluabia aource 
of suitable picturaa and texts of international 
interest which could be adapted for claasrooA 
uae« 

ftany of the Guineana were thewaeivcs lec- 
turers in Linguistics ♦ with an aMreneaa of the 
theoretical iaaues underpinning language learn- 
ing, wb^ch seeMd alaoat in direct oppoaition 
to the Saudis* practical knowledge of the way 
one night approach teaching English to an ab- 
solute beginner. 

In 1987/88 the participants on the course 
were 10 Guinean secondary school teachera in- 
cluding 1 wo«an» and 3 Togolese» one of whoa 
was an English Language Inspector. The course 
developed further towards addreaaing the re- 
strictions iMpoaed by large claases and a 
dearth of bcc^a. aquipsent and facilities. 
Theae African teachers » being orientated to- 
wards the akills of reading and writing, were 
intereated in collecting auitable tests to 
suppleaent their coursebmric (**English for 
French Speaking Africa*^). We discussed the 
aaterials they brought to class identifying 
the main focus of esch and working upon the 
specific exercise types possible, which were 
largely dictated by the texts. An example of 
an infornation tranafer and gap filling exer- 
cise, adapted from the *'Kew Internationalist*' 
calendar 1987, can be found at the end of this 
article. 

The focus of the course had changed from 
one where the end product had been uinly the 
appropriate use of a atructure or function 
supported by auitable materials to add interest 
and variety, towards one in which developing 
appropriate linguiatic akilla and strategies 
for learning English waa of equal value. As 
the appropriate exercise typea and the ensuing 
skills and strategies were dictated by the 
materiala, the materials had becooe the start- 
ing point and the finishing point. 

The academic year 198S/89 brought further 
changes to the course demography with 13 parti 
-cipanttf, 4 of whoa w«re woaen. There were no 
Saudis. The group consisted of 6 teachers from 
Guinea Conakry, 2 from Guinea-Bissau, a Burki- 
nab^, a Tibetan, an Indian, a Japanese and a 
Malaysian. So there were 7 hone country situa- 
tions to accommodate in the course with the age 
range spanning infant to middle age, the abi- 
lity range froa beginner to advanced and class 
size from small to large. These teachers con- 
tributed a great deal to the course in terms 
of ideas, suggestions and ingenuity. They 
never seemed to miss an opportunity of collect 
-ing materials with a view to adapting them for 
teaching and they made full use of a numt^r of 
quite unlikely sources* The Sunday market in 
Bognor Regis became a 
materials producer's 
"paradise" providing 
many an article, 
picture, toy or 
game for 
transformation 
into a teaching 
aid to be added 
to the "Materials 





SnbscriptLons 
Monnatkiii 



Please support "The Teacher Trainer"! It's 
the only publication existing solely as a 
forum for. the modern language teacher trainer. 

The c«^t for three issues a year is:- 



Individuals 
Organisations 



£14.00 including postage 
£19.00 including postage 



Ihn journal is for a specialist audience and 
so circulation figures will be considerably 
lower than for more general teaching magazines. 
The coats of producing a Journal do not, how- 
ever, aink appreciably Just because the circu- 
lation is small. We have, ther^fori*, settled 
on the figure above ...... 

UK Subscribers please send your cheques, made 
payable to "Pilgrims", to the Editor. 

Subscribers outside the UK please ask any bank 
that has dealings abroad, to send to the 
Editor, a sterling bank draft drawn on a UK 
bank. The draft should be made out to 
Pilgrims and sent to the Editor - 8 Vernon 
Place, Canterbury, Kent CTl 3HG. 

We would ask all subscribers please to fill 
out the following form and send it along with 
their cheque (UK) or bank draft (outside UK). 



NAME .. 
ADDRESS 



OCCUPATION 

I would like to:- 

(a) subscribe to "The Teacher Trainer" 
my cheque/bank draft is enclosed. 

(b) contribute an article about 
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THE CHANGING FACES OF MATERIALS 
PRODUCTtON ON THE DIPLOMA !N 
TEACHING STUDIES cont'd 

Production^box and trmiuiported to another part 
of tha globe* 

1989/90 Moi fasted a Kulti-Iingual but 
alnoat ■ono-continantalv though definitely not 
mono-cultural, group of 22 participants S of 
whoB were feMle« consisting of 19 Africans froa 
7 different countries, 1 Sri Lankan, 1 Qatari 
and 1 froA Madagascar. 

As «ost of these teachers were returning 
to classes of between 60 and 120 students, it 
was of paraeount iaportance to discuss all 
materials* tasks and activities with this in 
mind, which Msnt focussing closely on class- 
room management. One idea for class management 
which waa enthuaimstically received was this:- 
divide a class of 100 students into 10 labelled 
equal groupa* Organise the seating positions 
so that in every lesson a different 10 pupils 
sits St the front of the class. This group is 
the "special^ group for that lesson - it has 
access to the board for class activities and 
to materials for any group work which the 
teacher wishes to introduce. In this way all 
the pupils have a turn at the front of the 
class where they can benefit from the teacher^s 
close monitoring; there is minimum disruption 
for board wrk which im:ludes pupil-centred 
activities and for group work; the teacher is 
able to introduce a variety of group work acti- 
vities gradually with a view to building up a 
stock of tasks and activities which might 
eventually involve the whole class* 

Looking back over the past 6 years, it 
seems that one of the most important factors 
to bear in mind in planning a "Materials Pro- 
duction*' course is the dagree to which it can 
realistically fulfil the requirements of the 
course psrticipants. I have found that nego- 
tiating the syllabus at the beginning is a use- 
ful way of making a start, if the trainees are 
experienced and sophisticated enough to do this, 
for it not only assumes they are familiar with 
the terminology of syllabus design but slso en 
-tails considerations of relevant materials, 
tasks and activities as well as explanations 
of the aims, methods and classroom management 
styles in the home teaching situations. And 
even before this so-called initial stage, it 
is vital to have access to any course books or 
other materials from the countries of origin 
- this is usually easier said than done! 

Materials Production is sometimes under- 
valued, being of a mainly non-academic nature. 
However, I consider it to be one of the most 
important areas in teaching and teacher-train 
-ing today. It is a constantly changing, 
challenging and inspiring field - but materials 
are time^onsuming to produce. I think it 
needs to be given a higher profile (and there- 
fore perhaps higher status) than it seems to 
have at present - unless, of course, we are all 
happy to return to chalk and talk. 



VEST SUSSEX IKSTITUTE OF HIGHER EKICATIOW 

Reading Exercise Types Extrsct 

Vfomen Farmers 

Read the following extract from m letter and 
fill in the spmces using the information on the 
chmrts In Appendix A which mccompany it. 

Dear Sir/Hadam, 

With reference to your request for infor 
HMtion about female farmers, I enclose the 
results of my findings listed below: 

A. Female Farmers in the world 

Vbmen grow of the vorld^s food. 

But most agricultural advismrs are Mn - who 
tend to give advice to men. If we take the 
example of Latin America « Africa and Asia, we 
see that in Latin America, there are more than 

(1) as many woaen agricultural workers 

ss there are women advisers* In Africa and the 
Kiddle Eaat, the aituation is also drsmatic. 

Vheream (2) ..Z of all agricultural 

vorkers are women, only 2.9Z are advisers* 
this prcblea is even more extreme in Asia 

where, although (3) Z of agricultural 

workers are women only (4) Z are agri- 
cultural advisers. 



Appendix A 



FEMALE FARMERS 

W«m«n grow ol ew wortft food. Su mMf 
•ariouNinl mImmt* M RMfi - MiM Mfid to a^tf 




LATIN 
AMERICA 



AFRtCA 



ASIA 



A Closer look 










EGYPT 


3.6% 


35-50% 


PERU 




ae% 
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AN ENTRANCE TEST FOR A ONE MONTH INTENSIVE 

PRE-SERVICE TESOL TRAINING COURSE 

by Sdth Undstromberg, Hllderstone College / Pilgrims 



One of My jobs is ovsrstsing Pilgrims' pro- 
grsMe of four-vMk intensive tescf^r trsining 
courses lesding to swsrd of the Soysl Society 
of Arts (RSA)/Cs«bridge Certificstt in TEFL/ 
Adults. Because Pilgriss runs only two or 
three courses « yesr, it is not cost-«ffective 
to Asintsin m full-tise specislixed screening 
and advisory service thst IncliKiBS regulsr 
face-to-face interviewing of applicants. 

When I first took over es heed of the 
progrsMe, I experimented with telephone inter- 
views, but concluded that I was not only unable 
to discover what I wanted to but alao unable 
significantly to prepare candidates for the ex- 
perience to COM. As a result, I decided to 
substitute a 'language awareness tssk sheet* 
for the interview. The results in the first 
year were encouraging. The failure rate of 
our trainees under this screen: systM was 
well below the national aa well aa our own pre* 
vious average (about 62). Moreover, the train 
^es clearly aeemed to have a better conception 
of what the courae was going to be about when 
they arrived. One flaw waa that some of the 
people who filled in the sheet wrote to ex- 
plain that they had not realized that poor work 
on their part would lead to their applications 
being rejected. I saw that 1 would have to be 
very frank about this, and ao the *task sheets* 
have become 'test aheeta'. 

The rest of this article should be clear- 
er if you know what one of these tests looks 
like. For example, it will be easier to dis- 
cuss whst might be novel about its deaign, 
focus, rationale and role. 

Here (minus the blank spaces for writing), 
IS most of a recent version along with much of 
the preface. 

Extracts from the Entrance Teat; 
[the preface] 

Although we generally manage to have a 
certain amount of fun on the course, most of 
what follows is fairly stern. The reason for 
this is that the course can be failed. To be 
more precise, being sccepted does not TCan you 
will pass. (If this strikes you as unreason- 
able, read no further.) 

This test is part of our endeavour to 
avoid encouraging peopie to risk the consider- 
able outlay of money, time, effort and emotion 
if their chances of passing are not good. This 
test, by the way, is not the last bit of work 
we will ask of you before the course begins. 
Indeed, the course, in a sense, begins here. 
Four weeks is scant time In which to learn a 
fraction of what a good teacher knows, so we 
mean to start early, if we can, by getting 
you thinking about matters that will concern 
us later ... [two sections omitted here] 



All successful candidstes must be able 
to hear well enough to copm with the aural 
clutter of a clasmrooa. 

toyone intending to teach only in low- 
key* private, one-to-om situations is reminded 
that this course is dmsignmd to prepsre people 
for teaching groups of sdults in a wide range 
of teaching situations, including ones that are 
intensive. 

Kon-nstive speskers are seldom accepted. 

Ko matter how much we stress the inten- 
siveness of tht coursm» people say we should 
hsve stressed it more. ^« snyone who feels 
thMmelvmm on s very uneven Motionsl keel 
should think twice before proceeding with their 
application mt this time. There is always next 
year. Do not exi>ect to have the three sand- 
wiched weckenda free. Do not expect to be able 
to miaa claases. That includes the first and 
last days. Please spply elsewhere if you are 
unable to set aaide four whole weeks. Have no 
other projects going, please. 

An English teacher is a language teacher. 
People who have learned a language besides Eng- 
lish have an advantage that comes from broaden 
-ed perspectives. If you speak no other Ian-- 
guage than English, are you aura you will have 
the ability to see things from the language 
learner* 8 point of view here? Also, do you 
find thinking about language to be dull and, 
in general, frustrsting? ... Not everyone 
should be an English teacher. This is where 
this test comes in. 

Before writing, you should do a bit of 
research. Do ask around, b'jt be careful about 
putting down the first thin^i; you hear or what- 
ever first comes to mind ... Most people will 
need a copy of a lesrner*s dictionary to com- 
plete the sections on the sound system of 
English ... Ct^itles given] You should also buy 
a reference grammar. There are no excellent 
ones... Passable ones are: [titles given}. 

Finally, our observation is that people 
who prepare themselves ... do better... Of 
course, the bulk of the mark is based on how 
one teaches, but teaching tends to be very 
wbbly if it's not based on reaaonable under- 
stsnding of language and of human interaction. 
For a very interesting introduction to the 
latter topic, read IMPRO by Keith Johnstone 
(Hethuen). Although about improvisational 
thestre, it is hugely relevant to language 
teaching. 

[the test] 

1. Write your full name in phonetic script 
... Note that your brand of English may not 
fit perfectly with the values given for some 
of the symbols in the dictionary. 
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AN ENTRANCE TEST FOR A ONE MONTH 
INTENSIVE PRE*SERVICE TESOL 
TRAINING COURSE cont'd 



2. Vritft all of th« tysbolt in tht pronuncia 
-tion guida of your Igarner ^a dictionary that 
ara diffaraot fro« tba lattara of tha alphabat. 

3. Ragarding tha conaonanta* which onaa can 
you hua? (Whan you hua« your vocal chorda vib^ 
rate.) 

Which onea can you only hiaa? (When you 
hiaa, they don^t.) 

5. Which can you both hua and hisa? 

6. Kow many aounda are there in each of tha 

following words?: 

fiah that quaan cough 

7* In t\w following worda« circle all of 
the letters that represent aounda that involve 
rounding your lipas [liat given] 

8. Circle all the ^stopa*, that is. letters 
repreaenting aounda that coapletely atop the 
flow of air: 

a nasby-pasby guaaboet a aoapflake in trouble 

9. Circle the inatancea of ^to" where it 
would not uaually be pronounced like "too", 
[liat of aentences given] 

10. Circle all ths cbmm where that rhyaea 
with cat in noraal apeech: [dittol 

11. Look through a nevapaper. Find eight 
paaaive aentencea* ^Tranalate* each one into 
the active voice. Change aa little aeaning aa 
poaaible. Im:luda only one Siaple Preaent 
psasiy^B end only one Siaple Peat paaaive. (If 
you do not know what theae two Werb foraa* 
are« find out soaehow before you atteapt this.) 




12. Describe an induatrial or saai^induatrial 
proceas - firat aa you aight to a four-year old 
child « than aa you aight write it for a taehni- 
cal publication. If you like« you can fiiki tha 
latter and write only tba foraer. In your 
*children*a* passaie, avoid paaaivea* In your 
technical paaasgSt aolid underline all paaaivea 
and wavy underline all the Greek Latinata voca- 
bulary* Circle all the nouns that are derived 
froa a verb by the addition of a auffix. Draw 
a box eround each aubordinata conjunction. 

13. Briefly coaaent on each of the sMtances 
in tha following set. Kow do you iaegina each 
wuld be defmded by a o a eon a who preferrad it 
to the alternatives? Assuae that all tha aen* 
tences in the set refer to om end the saaM 
aituationt with the aaae possibilitj for re« 
ference to either aex* C^et in role! 

a* Ask each participant what they waat. 

b. each participant what he wante. 

c. Aak each participant what aha or he wants. 

d. Ask each participant what ahe wante. 

14. A learner of English, eleaantsry in 
sbilityt sake you what the difference in aeen* 
ing ia betwaen aaall and narrow . Answer with- 
out uaing uiinaceassrily difficult Isnguaga. 
Put quote aarka around your anawar to ahow 
exactly what you would say to tha student. 

15. [Ditto] in front of vs in the front of . 

16. In which varieties of English are barley 
and Bali not at all hoaophonoua? In which era 
these two words hoaof^nea or very nearly ao? 
(E.g., S.P., Scottiah, North of English, Irish 
English, General Aaerican/Canadian, Auatrallan* 
Weat (^untry Do as aany aa you can. If 
you don't know what R.P. ia, find out. 

17. Over each word in these two aentencea, 
write what part of apeech it ia. TheSi use the 
resulting *part-of-speech f omuls' to sake two 
new aentencea which are aa different in aeaning 
aa possible to these two but confora exactly 

to your * par t'^f -apeech* foraula. 

18. Feel free to coaaent on the language uaad 
on thia teat and in the introduction to it ... 

[end of test] 

Why is the test so hard? 

So that it will shoo off dabblers and quitters. 

What is it for? What does it reveal? 

The RSA/UCLES Certificate ia the aoat widely 
recognized entry level qualification for TESOL 
jobs in Europe. Thus, the aim is to not block 
people with no teaching experience. For 
exaaple, aost experienced native-speaker 
teachers are pretty ignorant both of the aound 
syatea of English and of how to deal with aean 
-ing in general. Hence the eaphaais on these 
under-valued aapects of language knowledge in 
the teat. The aia is to challenge the ex* 
perienced and inexperienced in the aaae way and 
on the sane ground. This is also why the 
attempt was ssde to include soae probleaa which 
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cannot readily be answtred without thought and 
whosa solutiona art not caaily found in a book. 
What, I, tha taat writer, learn is whether 
applicants can either think things out or find 
things out. 

I also dKided to include sooms tasks that 
can be done with the help of a book so as to 
introduce candidatea to uaaful reference mata- 
rials. 

I tried both to avoid all unnecesaary 
tervinology while including a foretaste of 
terainology that I reckon is ineacspable. 

Other observations; 

Soae of the queationa require aoM flexibility 
in thought since thia is, I think, esaentisl 
for good interaction with language learnara. 
Plua» I find out about aoM applicants (through 
coiMnta they sake) that they really have under 
-stood the inatructiona for a task but have de- 
clined to do it bacauaa it strikas thM aa un- 
orthodox, Thia la wall-worth learning about 
a would*^ba teacher ainca laarners not infre- 
quently pose problMS that fall outaida this 
or that teacherish orthodoxy. 

SoM of the taaka, like no. 12, take lots 
of tiae to do. This is because, despite the 
high pasa rate, the course is very deaanding, 
with plenty of lesson plans, class saterials, 
and asaignaents to be prepared. The appli- 
cants, for their part, need a clear sign of the 
aaount of work to coom if they are to sake the 
right decision about whether to press their 
application or not. A hard teat helps here - 
especislly, perhaps, in the case of recent uni- 
versity graduatea, who tend to think, wrongly , 
thst an RSA Certificate is sooething they can 
knock off with little effort coapared to their 
university work. 

The last test question tends to yield 
very interesting feedback. In particular, it 
has allowed, and continues to allow^ me to dis- 
cover aany of the respects in which »y early 
versions were ambiguous or unfair. I also 
learned a great deal about tha effect on people 
of »y stylistic idiosyncracies (e.g. ay fairly 
typically American tendency to jtHnbie formal 
and colloquial language). 

Another aio here was to got prospective 
trainees used to speaking their ainds right 
from the start by taking up their cowaonts in 
a mostly noH'- Judgemental fashion in return 
correspondence. 

Some things I chose not to include in the test 

I left out reference to a nuober cf old EFL 
chestnuts such ss the tiistaken idea that Eng- 
lish nouns are either countable or uncountable, 
that reported speech i.^ swehow exceptional tfnd" 
worth special attention, that phrasal verbs are 
wildly idiomatic, that the verb system should 
be the siajor focus of attention and so on. 

More about the role of the test 

It helps me to get to know sppiicants even 
after I have decided to accept then. The test 
usually generates « correspondence of from two 



to threa ttxchsngas. Applieanta may aak ma 
quastlons like *^Will we Xaarn more about thia 
on the course?" and I rampond. Or one may 
writo, **I found doing thia incredibly frustrat- 
ing** to which I may reply with my thoughts on 
how tha taak in quaanion relates to tha role 
of a teacher as I sa« it and what 1 think it 
will aoablm me to laarn about an applicant. 
In almost avary case, I write back aaking 
applieanta to rethink and extend or redo thia 
or that Mctioa or I note an implication of 
southing they have written that I think they 
may not have be«n aware of. 

Some aample commentm frost me: 

'^In queation 8, you have missed two, I think, 
can you find them?'' 

"Question 11, your second sctivc sentence has 
lost soma of tha meaiiing that 'a present in your 
paaaive* Alao, what happened to the '-iog'? 
Doesn't this change' itw meaning aomehow? Try 
again?"* 

Disadvantaaes and possible solutiona 

The test focuses on issues which some trainera 
would not devote much time to on the cruras. 
To ensure continuity between the test [ nclud- 
ing the subsequent correspondence) and the 
course itself, it could be a good idea to put 
the trainera for each course in charge of the 
entrance testing of their in-take of trainees. 
This would certainly help to promote the view 
that screening really ia part of the couraa for 
thoaa who get through. As it happena, one year 
I didn't work aa a trainer on any of the 
courses. As a result, some of our trainees 
let it be known (ia post-course feedback) that 
they felt let down because acquaintance deve- 
loped between thea and ae during screening 
didn't seem to lead cnywher»'. . 

The work of reading, annotating snd corre 
-sponding can be very tiise-consuming (though 
it can be done at home or on traina). 

It &eems easy to tnoke a teat like this 
too daunting for many applicants to attempt. 
A centre that does not l>ava s large enough 
supply of quslity applicants might run tha risk 
of not filling their courses. I happen to 
think the riak is worth running given the fact 
that (given all the basics) good trainees do 
ffiore to make a course successful from the 
trainees' point of view than anything else. 

Other ob&if*rvationg 

I hsve gained the distinct isnpression from post 
-course evaluatio.ns that doing the test and en- 
gaging In the follow-on correspondence can re- 
main a t^eiLorabl^ pa^rc of a course. 

Interestingly, it was feedback gathered 
after coursi^s that prompted me to take a more 
serious tone in the preface reproduced above 
since some trainees pointed out that my delibe- 
rately colloquial and non-threatening phrasing 
(in the 1989 version) had "contradicted** the 
fact that the taska were hard and exactingly 
coamented on and, tfSpecially, the fact that 
the course could be failed. One complained 
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AN ENTRANCE TEST FOR A ONE MONTH 
INTENSIVE PRE^ERViCE TESOL 
TRAINING COURSE cont'd 

that mj atttupt to be rMisuring was confusing 
or svsn "sinistsr**. like s tough cop snd nice 
cop interrogstion. 

What 1{ I think the spplicsnt has sIrdIv 
parroted what sotieonc else has tol(^ thew? 

I either send thea further written questions 
about their original work or send new work or 
I arrange a phone interview and ask detailed 
language questions for which the groundwork 
has bf then been laid. 

AcknowlcdRCoent 

The original iapetua behind my beginning to 
think serioual7 about entrance testa caw from 
Gerry Kenny, who also suggested I write this 
article. I got the idea of beginning a courae 
before the course - through correspondence - 
froa Tessa Voodward. 

oofgyr on sm's test by catBT mwY 

This test works like good teacher training: 
it changea attitudea. It changca titudes to 
language, not by telling people t^ ^ langu- 
age differently if they want to becoM language 
teachers*^, but by ensbling thM to get a feel 
for how auch there ia to language. 

The Mjor new suggestion for beginning 
teschers is that language can be perceived and 
described technically; the suggestion is neatly 
mde. Ve read queations which a non-^specialist 
would grssp C^Regsrding the consonants, which 
ones can you hua?"*) together with those s/he 
sight not ("Siaple Present passive'^ in the 
newspaper graaoar exercise). There is also 
friendly advice such as "If you do not know 



what these two 'verb forms' are, find out aoae- 
how before you attempt thia exerciae**. 

It changes attitudes to peracNial learning 
strategies. Thm idea of "finding out somehow" 
is an important one for the beginning teacher. 
The introductory notes to the test make this 
clMr« **Bcfore writing, you should do a bit 
of reaaarch. Do ask around, but be careful 
ebout putting down the f irat thing you hear or 
whatever first comma to mind. It may be wrong. 
Moat paople will need a copy of a learner's 
dictionary to complete the aections on the 
sound aystesi of English." 

This Isst passage contains the kernel 
elements for s description (a job description?) 
of a successful tescher trainee miodaet. S/he 
ia aomeone who la willing to think before act- 
ing, who ia willing to ask others for assist** 
snce, and who can ume reference bodes Judi- 
cioualy. An XSA centre needs to knov whether 
candidatea can carry out a taak demeoding theae 
qualitiea on applicmtioii to aay nothing of 
the candidatea nMding to know for themaalvea. 

It invites people to clerify their sttitude 
towsrda the idea of the RSA cot^rsf ^ There is 
no sense of buying a qualification here. 
Agein, the introductory notea are clear: "Not 
everyone ahould be an English tescher. This 
is where the teat comes in." The message is 
that thoac who take the test sre candidatea 
firat and customers second: they msy or may 
not be accept^ to train at a centre whose aca- 
demic atandarda have made this test possible. 
This means that ultimately the purpose of the 
teat seems to be selection snd self-selection. 
It givee the training centre a uaeful pre- 
admission profile of potential trainees in 
course-mode, and gives those potentisl 
trsinees an opportunity to see if the RSA cap 
fits before "the considersble outlay of caoney^ 
time, effort and emotion if their chanter of 
paasing are not good". 



COURSES 



PORHATIOW D^ANIMATElffiS A LA 

PSYCHODRAMATDBGIE LIHGUISTIQUE 

D'octobre 1991 a mts 1992 sura lieu i Paris, 
sur sis weekends, une formation A la psycho 
drmHturgim linguiatiqua (PDL), methods d* 
apprentissage des langues dtfveloppche en Alle- 
magna par Bernard at Karie Dufeu (University 
de Mayence) (cf. B. Dufeu: la paycbodramaturgie 
linguiatiqua ou I'^apprentisaage dea Imngues 
par la v^u. In 'Le francaia dans le wnde*, 
No. 175, frfvrier 1983, pp. 36-45, et Britta 
and Solf or the unfaithful mirror* In *The 
Teacher Trainer', Vol. 2, Ko.l, 1988), 



Contenus de la formation: 

apprentiasage des techniques principales 
de la PDL et transmission de leurs fondeisents 

Exercises de relaxation, respiration, 
vocalisation, rythme, intonation, int^grtfs dans 
la PDL 

Entratnesent a la perception de soi en 
situation p^agogique et A la perception de 
certains aspects de la vie affective d*ungroupe. 



Aaimation: 
Lieu: 

!>Btes: 



Karie Dufeu 

Au centre de Paris, rue de 
Rennes. 



4-6 X. 8-10 XI, 13-15 XII 1991, 
17-19 I, U-16 II at 20-22 III 
1992 

Du vendredi 17 heures au 
diasnche 14 heures* 

Frais de 

participation: 7000 Francs. 

Information: Marie Dufeu, Rilkaellee IS? 

D-6500 Mainz 31 

Tel* code de I'AlleMgne et 

6131 7 35 44 

If you are interested in etparimenting with the 
psfchodrsmaturgle linguistique as a participant 
in French, Italian or Gerfflsn £is a foreign 
language, and you can organise an intensive 
course, (msximuo 12 participants in a group) 
for Li week-^nd or more, write to Marie Dufeu. 
Write too if you want more information or a 
bibliography on FDL* 
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NOMiNAL GROUP TECHNIQUE 5. Evaluation 



by Les Embieton 

The technique I*m going to describe is 
one which was mentioned by Dr. Jun Roberts 
during an HATEFL course module I attended 
e&rlier this yesr at CALS, Reading University, 
I'm afraid I do not know who originated the 
technique. 

I will first explain the technique and 

then describe hov I used it on a course for 

provincial teacher trainers at secondary level 
in Ecuador* 

The eethod has so«e similarities Co brain 
-storming; however it is more systeaatic in 
the way ideas are collected, thus ensuring that 
everybody in the group contributes. It avoids 
the problem of obtaining ideas only fro« the 
most vociferoua members of the group » which can 
limit both interpretation of the task and the 
number of ideas generated. The technique also 
ensures that priorities are systematically 
ordered. 

Pf^QCEDURE 

1. Task Clarification 

The task is presented on the blackboard or OHF 
and the group allowed time to discuss the task 
to ensure it is fully understood. 

2. Individual Idea Generation in Silence 

Individuals list their own private responses 
during a fixed time period long enough to en- 
sure that this activity is unhurried. They 
should then rank their own list to establish 
their personal priorities. 

3. Master List 

l^e group leader writes down a Slumbered list 
of ideas on the blackboard or OHP taking only 
one idea from each group member in rotation * 
The ideas must not be edited or evaluated in 
any way at this stage* If a group member feels 
that they have no further ideas to contribute 
from their list they should be allowed simply 
to pass; they should not feel under pressure 
to come up with ideas. 

^' Item Clarification 

Each item is discussed to ensure everyone 
understands what it means. Only clarification 
Is allowed* A member may only request with-- 
drawal of an item that they themselves have 
suggested. They can do this if, on thinking 
about it at this stage, they consider the idea 
is already adequately expressed by another 
member *s item. No pressure should be excrt6;d 
on people to do this however. 



Items arm now prioritised by the eroup« Each 
person may havfi five weighted votes (i.e. five 
points for the itM they feel is ths most 
important, four points for the next and so on). 
As the group leader goes through the list of 
items on the OHP, each participant in turn is 
asked what score they wish to givii to a speci- 
fic itea. The total score is notcti alongside 
that item on the OHP. Priorities will thus 
soon be clearly seen. 

This then allows actions to be taken (see be- 
low) or normal group diecuseion to proceed. 

Group leaders should resember, then« not to 

a) reinterpret e person's ideas. 

b) modify the participants* own wording. 

c) participate in the generation of ideas. 

d) pressurise or rush group members in any 
way. 

e) allow participants to criticise or per- 
suade each other. 

f) interpret results in any way. 

POSSIBLE USES ON A TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 

I used the above technique on a course 
for provincial teacher trainers in Ecuador for 
the purpose of determining their expectations 
for the course. The majority had already run 
provincial courses and were therefore in a good 
position to articulate their needs. It was 
particularly interesting to see how some needs 
expressed by the more dominant members of the 
groupp which one might quite naturally regard 
as significant, vanished into insignificance 
after voting had taken place. Once the group's 
priorities were clear, I developed and modified 
the design of the course accordingly. 

While the course objrKtives were not totally 
defined by the part:icipant5, according to 
their responses in the end-of-course evaluation 
I was successful in catering for their needs. 
Certainly one reason for this was the technique's 
capacity to identify in an objective way the 
aiajority*s expectations. 

The technique may also be useful at the 
end of a course to discover the most important 
things the participants consider they have 
learnt during the course. 

In gc'nerali the method is useful where 
you do not want to predetermine participant re 
-sponseft in ^sny way, and wish to discover the 
genuine pjajority feeling of the group on a 
specific matter. Its disadvantages are that 
it is very time-consuming and it is not in it- 
self (although it can lead to) a very communis 
cative acti' Uy. 
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TEACHER TRAINING GAMES SERIES 
by Sara Walker 



For a full rationalt of tha usa of ga»aa in 
taachar training mnd davalopaant* aa well aa 
for Gaaas 1 and 2 in tha acart of thia aariaa, 
plaaaa aaa 'Tha Taachar Trainar^ Volu»a A, 
Nuabar 3. Mora gasaa in Sara Valkar'a saries 
will appear in the next iaaua. 



The TE*CHEK queatigna 



Do you plan to r^Min a teacher all your work- 
ing life? 



GAME 5 

Teachar Talk (boardgaaie) 

Objective: to provide a variety of topica for 
serious diacuaaion in groupa, vithin the frawvork 
of a gaae. It ia hoped that traineea who are 
relatively quiet in plenary aeaaiona will air 
their peraonal viewa freely in thia context. 
It should alao eliainate Trainer talking tiaw 
and Hxifliiae trainee talking tiae! 

Materieie: one dice* one board and one set of 
each aeriea of smU cards for every group of 
traineea or taacfaera. 

Preparation: copy the game board (you might 
like to enlarge it) and the s«all cards. Put 
thea on cardboard for re-uae. Label each small 
card on the back, (S • the student, T » the 
teacher, C ■ culture, LANG ■ the language, LESS 
« leaaon planning)* 

Sulea: !• Trainees fora groups of a- 

bout 4 players. 

2. Each player aakes their own 
marker to move round the board. (Thia can be 
a slip of paper with hia/her initiala on it, 
or any siaall object such as a pen top, a paper 
clip, etc.). 



"Good teachers are born, not made". Diacuss. 



What can a teacher do to aotivate students who 
don't really want to learn English? 



What do you like MOST about teaching? 



What do you like LEAST about teaching? 



Do you (or would you) like to use pairwork in 
your classes? Explain. 



How do you (or would you) correct student 
compositions? 



3. The smII carda are orga- 
nised in sets, and each aet is shuffled and 
placed in a pile, face downwarda. 

4* Each player in turn shakes 
the dice, moves hia/her marker the appropriate 
number of squares on the game board. If a/he 
lands, for exeaple, on a equate marked "the 
student", s/he must pick up the top card from 
the S pile, give his/her views and irtitiate a 
discussion in the group. When a player lands 
on a "Free choice" aquare, s/he may choose the 
top card from any pile. (Trainers can control 
the time, if they want to, by giving a aet 
time for each answer, e.g. 2-3 minutes). 
Players themselves may also establish more de- 
tailed rules) . 

5. The first player to reach 
Che "Finish here" square is the winner. 



How many different roles can you define for the 
teacher? 

When would each be appropriate? 



Deacribe a teacher who influenced your life or 
your learning and explain how and why. 



The STUPEKT questions 

Describe the ssost difficult student you have 
ever had to teach. 



Hote: 

Trainers may vary the categories of dis- 
cussion topics and the individual questions to 
suit their own trainees. The "Culture" questi- 
ons may not be appropriate to all situations, 
so the trainer could either cut thia category 
out and rearrange the board, or put some other 
category of question in the "Culture" squares 
on the board* 



In your view, what are the characteristics of 
the ideal EFL student? 



Should silent students be made to speak in 
class? 
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TciicHT Ttlk - A boArdguft for tuchars and trainees dealgntd by Sara Vtlkar* 

Throw the diet, bov« your marker round the board jind answer a question for each square you land on. 



START 
HERE 



The student 



The teacher 



The language 



Culture 



FREE CHOICE 
(Take a card 
f rooi any pile) 



Culture 



The student 



The lesson 



18 



17 



16 



14 



13 



12 



11 



The teacher 



The language 



The lesson 



The teacher 



The language 



The teacher 



FREE CHOICE 



The student 



10 



The lesson 



19 



The student 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



The student 



The lesson 



Culture 



The teacher 



The language 



FREE CHOICE 



The lesson 



FINISH HERE 



The teacher 

cards 

(Put the pllea of 
SMll cards face 
down in theae 
spaces) 



The student 
cards 



Culture 
cards 



The language 
cards 



Lessons 
cards 
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Is there such « thing as a student who cannot 
learn a foreign language? Explain. 



'*Liatening and reading exerciaes in iaported 
(Britiah or American) couraebooks are often 
difficult for cultural re«aona« rather than 
for lii^uiatic reaaons*" Diacuaa. 



How far and in what waya can learner training 

help language learnera? 

How Much priority is given to aodem language 
teaching in the national education scheM of 
your country? Why? 

How do you react to groupwork when you are in 

the role ol a student? Explain. • • « 

Row such influence have Britiah or American 

language ind culture had in your o%m country? 

Explain and give exavplea. 

As a language learner* how often do you uae 
MMoriaation, and how effective waa it for you 

as a learning atrategy? • • • • • 

In soM countries* the English language is seen 
as a vehicle of unwanted cultural donination. 
' How would you deal with this problaa? 

Should students in a nonocultural group be 
allowed to uae their native language in class? 

If so, when end why? 

If you had to teach your own language in 
another country, how auch cultural content 
' would you include in your claasea? Why? 

Deacribe your own WORST experience as a student* 



Describe one/soae of your BEST experiences as 
a atudent* 



TTic JUU|GUiMa_ Questions 

What sittilarities and differencca can you pick 
out between first language acquisition and 
second language learning? 



CTLTintE questions 



Is it possible to separate a language irm its 
culture? Expjlain. 



If you had to learn another foreign language, 
how would you like to learn it? 
Describe your ideal conditions. 



"English should be taught as a neans of inter- ^ i o 

national coaaunication not as. the language of i» * language, 

a specific country, such as Britain or the USA." 
Discuss. 



Does literature have a place in the language 
classrooa? Explain. 



In your own use of a second or foreign language, 
are you more interested in fluency or accuracy? 
Explain. 



What cultural differences can you pick out be- 
tween the culture of your hoae country and the 
culture of either Britain or the USA? 



To what extent can or should the four skills 
{listening, speaking reading and writing) be 
separated in language teaching/learning? 
Explain. 



Are there any waya in which students who study 

abroad can be effectively prepared to face What is the place of vocabulary in your priori- 

possible culture shock? Explain. ties for teaching/learning? Explain. 
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How nuch importance do you attach to graamar 
in language teaching/learning? Explain. 



Why do carefully-'planned lessens sooetimts go 
wrong? Give as uny reasons as you can thiui; 
of. 



"It is not enough to teach students the ele-^ 
ments of a language. They aust be taught how 
to use the language in effective communication. ** 
Discuss and explain* 



How do you feel about being observed (by a 
trainer, a senior teacher or a colleague) when 
you are teaching? Why? 



How did you learn English (or any other nodern 
language}? Give details. 



^'Students often learn sore effectively when 
they are concentrating on the content of the 
lesson, not the forM of language being used.'* 
Coooent and explain. 



Tf you were writing a coursebook to teach your 
own language (or any other fiodem language) 
what kind of grading ache«e would you use? 
Why? 



'^e Bost difficult problem in lesson-planning 
Is getting the tioing of each activity right/* 
Give your view and explain. 



LESSOHS questions 
What makes a good lesson plsn? 



What is a task-centred activity? Give at 
least one example, and coMent on its objec- 
tives. 



Ccflwent on the merits of a coursebook or set 
of materials you use (or would like to use). 



"The teacher should always uiie the target 
language, not the students* ii)other tongue, in 
class.** Give your view and explain. 



MthoFS Comer 



Penny Ur is the author of "Discussions 
that Work", "Teaching Listening Comprehension" 
and "Gracwiar Practice Activities'* all published 
by Cambridge University Press. Below Penny 
answers some questions about her books. 

T.W. How did you start writing Penny? 

P.U. Well, when I was teaching a course in 

spoken proficiency at college, I started 
getting very interested in what sort 
of things got students to talk and what 



What can a teacher do to ensure that at least 
sose of the activities in each lesson plan are 
student-centred? 



To what extent do you use a prescribed formula 
(e.g. presentation/controlled practice/free 
practice - or any similar precepts) in your 
lesson planning? Why? 

Variatiou: 

1. In Teacher Development groups, it 
chiiuid be possible to give teachers a blank 
board and som soall cards and get theis to de-^ 
vise their own gaae on these lines. They 
could, perhaps, be givan Just the ^faterials, 
Preparation and Rules parts of these instruc- 
tions and left to work things out for thea* 
selves. 

2. To save preparation tise, the trainer 
can select or devise 25 questions and write 
thes on the board itself. This tends to create 
a problea when 2 players in succession land on 
the saae square, though. 



didn*t. I came to the conclusion that 
the best way was to ask students to do 
something rather than to talk about some- 
thing. A task, in other words. It 
sounds mundane today but at the time I 
thought it was quite world-shaking! I 
felt I was onto something so I wrote a 
paper about it. The paper was too long 
to be an article and too short to be a 
book so 1 was stuck as to what to do 
with itl 

T.W. What did you do? 

P.U. Well, really I had a series of lucky in- 
stances. First of all Chris Bruwflt 
came to Israel* And, at the end oi a 
wonderful seminar he gave with Alar. 
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T.W. 



Maley, he said that if anyone had further 
questiona they should feel free to co«e 
and chat to hia at this hotel. So I de- 
cided to be a real Israeli with ^ full 
flneaaure of "Chutzpah** ... and went along 
and told hia about ay paper! To cut a 
long story short he asked me to send it 
to him in England. I did and he passed 
it to Adrian du Plessis at CUP, Adrian 
invited me to extend the paper into a 
book and gave me Michael Swan as an edi- 
tor- The paper thus turned into "Discus- 
sions that Work"! 

Was it easy turning 
the paper into a 
book? 




P.U. At first, I didn't have any idea how to 
write really. I did a first rough draft 
in pencil. Then I typed this on a little 
typewriter and sent it off to Michael 
Swan. Michael would then send it back 
with big red lines through it and criti* 
cal and complimentary remarks on it! I 
re-wrote lots and lots of times until 
both Michael and I were satisfied. The 
book was successful enough for CUP to 
come back and say, **Vell what are you go- 
ing to write now?" 

T.W. Your next book was "Teaching Listening 
Comprehension". 

P.U. Yes, this time there were not quite so 
many red lines! So Michael took me 
through that one too. At the end of it, 
I wrote to CUP to say I would like to 
write another but I wasn't sure they 
would want to take it on. I said I could 
send it to another publisher. I got this 
rather hurt and offended letter back say- 
ing, "Don't you dare! Stay with us!" 
So I did "Grammar Practice Activities" 
with them too. 

T.W, What was the difference between that book 
and the first two? 

P,U. It was a much isK^re ambitious project. 

It took ©e four years to write. In the 
first year I collected material. I al- 
ready had a card index of grammar prac- 
tice activities for ay own teaching so 
I used that as a basis. And I scoured 
periodicals, games books and course books. 
I asked colleagues too until I had a big 
card index that I could whittle and sort 
into categories. In the second year I 
tried out the ideas in the classroom. 
The third year was writing and re-writing 
and the fourth year was polishing, mopp- 
ing up mistakes and making sure the illu- 
strations were OK. I was in full-time 
teaching too so I was writing evenings, 
weekends and holidays. 



T.W. How did you find the time? 

P.U. One thing that helped was that I live on 
a Kibbutz. I don't have to worry about 
shopping* cooking and childcare so much. 

T.W. Could you describe your writing process? 

P,U, With the first two boohs I drafted in 
pencil, typed and re-f/ped. But now I 
have a word^proc^ssor cn6 I just make 
brief notes and then type the first 
draft straight onio the word processor. 
As I*m typing, I think of new ideas I 
would like to include so I have to jot 
them down separately so I don't forget 
them. But my writing is really re-writ- 
ing from the beginning. I re-draft each 
sentence after writing it. When I finish 
a paragraph I re-draft it, I finish a 
chapter and I renlraft again. It*s very 
Mssy but it*B the way I do it. £.M. 
Forater aaid something like, "Hnw can I 
tell what I think before I hear what I 
say?^. How can I tell what I think be- 
fore I see what I've written.' Writing 
clarifies my ideas. I see as I'm writ- 
ing what I really want to say. 

T.W. Why did you write "Grammar Practice Acti- 
vities"? 

r.U. Because I needed it! I needed the acti- 
vities for my own teaching. Also because 
I warn irritated at the rejection of 
gramaur by over-sold comaMoicative metho- 
dologies. I felt that the rejection of 
grammar as a tool for effective English 
teaching was wrong. I wanted to express 
the idea I wanted to express the idea 
that communication and grammar can go to- 
gether and are more effective when they 
do. I felt that strongly - at gut level! 

T.W. What are your main hop^s for the book? 

P.U. I hope a lot of people will it and 
use it! It's not the money. The money 
goes to my kibbutz anywuy but it's a 
wonderful thing to feel that people like 
the book and use it. 

T,W. What's your next project? 

P.U. The next is a lighter project. I'm writ- 
ing a book of short, five-minute activi- 
ties with Andrew Wright! After that I'd 
like to work on a more serious project 
again on teacher training. 

T.W, Why do you think your books have been so 
successful? 

P.U. Because they are written by a teacher, 

for teachers. I was in full-time teach- 
ing all the time I was writing. I was 
looking at everything through the eyes 
of someone teaching large classes of 
noisy teenagers learning English every 
day. The books are all "real" for 
teachers. The activities are "do-able", 
workable. 

T.W. Penny, thanks! 
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PEER TEACHING - THE ARGENTINE METHOD 
by Donard Britten 



This is a fora of accelerated aicroteach 
-tng without hardware, first developed by 
Michael Uallaca on an in-service course in 
Buenos Aires {hence the choice of naiae). It 
allows a relatively large group of teachers to 
study particular details of teaching behaviour 
in a practical but low-streas way, in a fairly 
short ci«e. It is therefore suitable for ex- 
perienced teachers, but not for beginners. 
The teaching behaviour that is studied is usu- 
ally a teaching skill, preferably one that 
lends itself to peer-teaching, for example: 

quick pre-teaching of vocabulary 
questioning procedure 
varying the question types 
encouraging alternative answers 
progressive erasure for neaorisation 
progressive build-up and erasure of a 

substitution table 
pair practice* 

In summary, the steps in the Argentine 
Method are as follows; 

1. Discussion of the skill (plenary) 

2. Lesson planning (in groups) 

3. Reciprocal peer-teaching (twinned groups) 

4. Discussion of the lessons (twinned groups) 

5. Final evaluation (plenary). 

Now here, in sore detail, is a description of 
each of these stages. 

1. Discussion of the skill 

The trainer leads a plenary discussion 
in order to elicit the main points of procedure 
of the skill - the essential steps to go 
through, and maybe ^ome DOs and DON*Ts« A 
checklist of, say, 8 to 10 of the main points 
can be agreed, on the board, and copied down 
by participants. These are the points they 
must try and respect in their microlessons, and 
use as evaluation criteria afterwards* (One 
way for the trainer to initiate the discussion 
is to peer-teach a very short microlesson, on 
the chosen skill, making as many procedural 
mistakes as possible.) Time: 30-^ minutes. 

2, Lesson planning 

Divide the participants into an even 
number of groups (4 to 6 teachers per group). 
Identify and twin "A" groups and '*B" groups, 
thus: 



D€] Q>€] 



etc . 



Each small group then works alone to prepare 
its microlesson. It facilitates both prepara- 
tion and the subsequent feedback if you give 
them lesson material to work on and specify 
the class level. For example, depending on the 
skill, groups could be given a very short text, 



a substitution table, a short dialogue or a 
pair of cue-cards for pairwork. All the "A" 
groups should have one piece of material, and 
all the **B" groups another piece of the same 
type. Time: 20-30 minutes. 

3. Reciprocal peer-teachina 

Each group now choose their representa- 
tive to teach their jointly-prepared micro- 
lesson to the other group they are twinned 
with. It is important that the representative 
should be chosen only after the lesson has 
been planned, so that everyone la fully in- 
voled in planning. If no one volunteers in a 
group, ask thesi to draw lots* 

The repreaentmtivm of each '*A^ group now 
teaches their lessen to the corresponding "B** 
group, while the other **A*^s act as observers, 
using the checklist prepared earlier and not- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of their 
colleague's microlesson. 



Gp A 
observers 






Gp A 
teacher 



Gp A 
"pupils" 




Immediately afterwards, the roles are re- 
versed. The representative of each *'B" group 
now teaches their microlesson to the ^'pupils** 
of the corresponding "A" group, while his/her 
fellow "B**s act as observers. 



As all * 
teaching siei 

with blackb^ 
20-30 minutes. 



winned groups are peer- 
eously, enough teaching spaces 
must be available* Time: 



Discussion of the lessons 

Each pair of twinned groups now meet 
(**A**s and *B"s together) to discuss their two 
microlessons. There are three golden rules for 
this feedback session; 

I Relevance* Only the points on the check 
-list may be discussed. It is abso- 
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PEER TEACHING - THE ARGENTINE METHOD 

cont'd 

lutely taboo to cooisent on the teacher's 
English* 

II Strengths. Go for the ^ood points when- 
ever possible. 

III Participation. Everyone should say their 
word. 

Previous joint planning of the aicro- 
lessons tends to sake group sesbers supportive 
of their colleague who taught. Moreoever, feed 
-back is generally sore objective and sore 
huasna if it is conducted between participants, 
without the trainer eavesdropping. It also 
helps if you provide a clear feedback goal, 
focusing not on the teact^r, but on the skill, 
for exaspla: Assasa the relative difficulty 
of the different items in the checklist. Time: 
30-60 sinutes. 

5. Final evsluation 

In a final plenary, the trainer can syn- 
thesise the results of the different feedback 
groups, asking questions such as: 

Which sspects of the skill were siost 
successful? 

Which aspects were hardest? 

^ Did we focus on the right things In the 
checklist? Should it be changed in any 
way? 

What do you think of this working method? 
Would you like to use it again? 

If so, what other skills would you like 
to work on? 

Time: 10-30 oinutes. 



Observaticm 
and Feedback 

IN^SERViCE OBSERVATION : 
REASONS AND ROLES 
by Bili Johnston 

IKTKODUCnON 



I work as the Director of Studies of a 
small language centre (10 members of staff in 
aS.) attached to the University of Wroclaw in 
Poland. We offer courses in English from post- 
elementary to advanced level for postgraduate 
members of staff of the University* 

The question of observation was one which 
concerned me from the time I took up my post 
here over a year ago. I felt that thi» whole 
issue contained a number of innate conflicts, 
if not contradictions, which deserved to be 
investigated. Firstly, as Director of Studies, 
I felt it sy duty to visit the other teachers* 
clas ;s quite simply to show that I was in- 
terested; and yet I had an instinctive dislike 
for the checklist type of observation where de- 
tailed timings are recorded and notes are made 
under global headings such as 'clarity of in- 
structions', 'classroom management* etc. 

Secondly, there are all the usual pro- 
blems of observation: the presence of the 
observer distractirig the learners' attention; 
the nervousness of many teachers, which often 
produces a highly untypical performance; the 
sheer impossibility anyway of seeing a * typi- 
cal lesson'. These problems are of course 
counter-^d by the disadvantages of not observing, 
i.e. the inability of checking on a teacher's 
progress; the apparent lack of interest, men- 
tioned above, which can have a negative effect 
on the teacher^s professional motivation (I 
know this from personal experience); and the 
absence of guidance, particularly for less ex- 
perienced teachers, who often feel that they 
need to be told 'whether they're doing it pro- 
perly. ' 



JOnUf AL EXCHANGES 




"The Teacher Trainer'* has afr&nged journal 


exchanges with 




Aula de Ingles 


(Spain) 


lATEFL Newsletter 


m) 


English Language Teaching Journal 


(UK) 


Cross Currents 


(Japan) 


English Teachers' Journal 


(Israel) 


Modern English Teacher 


(UK) 


R£LC Journal 


(Singapore) 


The Portuguese Newsletter 


(Portugal) 


Forum 


(USA) 


Practical English Teaching 


(UK) 


Focus on English 


(India) 


TESOL Newsletter 


(USA) 


and is abstracted by 'Language Teaching', The 


British Education Index, the ERIC clearing 


house and Contents Pages in Education. 



Finally, there were issues arising from 
our specific situation. Observer and observed 
belonged to the same small group of teachers 
and knew each other well. Observations were 
carried out by the ' ame person over an extended 
period of time (se^^ral years), and the obser- 
vation was in objective terms non-evaluative, 
since there was no exam to be passed or failed. 
Our situation setfmed to offer considerable 
possibilities. 

I felt, then, that a new approach to the 
whole issue of observation was necessary. 
Over the last year we have been experimenting 
with a number of departures from the tradi- 
tional observation format. Few, if any, of 
these are new, except to our centre; but I 
felt that it was worth gathering them together, 
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partly to clarify the broader chang« in atti- 
tude towarda tha potential advantagea and dis- 
advantages of observation that they represent, 
and partly to recount how they were introduced 
in a specific teaching environment. 

A CATALYST 

The nodes of observation ai^gested here 
have eaerged gradually over the course of the 
year. One catalyst, hoMver, which I decided 
to esploy was a queationnaire which I handed 
out to teachers and which ia reproduced here. 

OBSERVATION: A QUKTIONHAIRE 

Please answer these questions in as such detail 
as you want or are able to go into* If the 
answer varies according to who is obaerving 
you, please state this in your response. 

1. Do you prefer to be observed frequently, 
rarely, or not at all? Why? 

2. Is your teaching different while you are 
being observed? If so, in what way? 

3. Would you rather be observed for the 
whole duration of a lesson/topic or only for 
part? Why? 

4. What do you most dislike about being ob- 
served? 

5. What aspects of the observer's behaviour 
do you find «oat irritating or distracting? 
How should the observer behave? 

6. After you have been observed, do you like 
to talk about the lesson with the observer? 
Why, or why not? 

7. Are there, or can there be, any b£ lefits 
to being observed? If so, what are they? 

8. Would you. like to see any changes in the 
way you are observed? If so, what changes? 



served; they all aerely ain to increaae the 
trainer's, and the teacher's, repertoire of • 
techniques , 

1, Observation after the leason 

Thia is a technique I learnt froM Mario 
Rinvolucri (see Rinvolucri 1988: 20-21). The 
trainer* instead of sitting in on the lesson, 
agrees to meet the teacher i»aediatelY _after 




the lesson; s/h« then listens carefully to an 
account of the lesson froa the teacher's point 
of view. It is isportant that the trainer 
listens intently, asking questions if and when 
necessary, and that the teaclier describes the 
lesson in considerable detail. Although the 
trainer is at a disSLvantage in hearing only 
one side of the story, and oiust reconstruct the 
lesson frott the teacher* a account* thia tech- 
nique ia conaiderably less threatening than 
atandard observation « and is a gentle alterna- 
tive for the first one or two observation 
sessions with teachers who are especially ner- 
voua about being observed. Such a aession 
also, one hopes, acts like a standard observa- 
tion in sharpening the teacher 'a aMarenesa of 
the lesson* and helps even aore by allowing the 
teacher to articulate thoughta and feelings 
about it in detail ioMdiately afterwards, 
with a genuine need to daacribe the leason but 
without the fear of being contradicted. 

2. Teacher-teacher observations 



I was not entirely happy with this 
questionnaire; for exasple in question one I 
shouh^ have been more specific about exactly 
how often each teacher felt they would like to 
be observed* 

However, in general, the questic .naire served 
its purpose in eliciting som thinking and 
writing on the subject of observation. 

All but one of the teachers responded. 
Their responses provided «uch valuable infor- 
taation about individual and cooaon preferences. 
In general, it waa aignificant that, however 
nervous they said they were, all the respon- 
dents felt that observation was a useful, and 
indeed necessary, part of their development as 
a teacher* 

VARIATTQNS OW A THEME 

Here, then, is a suiaury of the different 
variations on 'standard* observation which we 
have worked with* None of these ideas repre- 
sents the 'right' way to observe or be ob- 



In his book on Classroon Research, Hop- 
kins (1985) states something which I feel to 
be profoundly true, and yet which surprisingly 
little teacher training seems to take into 
account: 

It is passe"* to talk about the 'sanctity 
of the classroo* door' and the isolation 
that teachers work in. But despite the 
various innovations in teaa teaching in 
the sixties and seventiea, the classrooo 
reaains very much an individual preserve. 
Yet it is wll established that teachers 
learn best froa other teachers , so this 
vast potential for autual isproveaent 
reaains largely untapped. 

(Hopkins 1985: 121; ay eaphasis) 

We had already incorporated into our 
tiaetable aonthly neetings of teachers teach- 
ing at the saae level so that they could talk 
about what they had done in class since the 
last meeting. However, though this provided 
soae sort of indirect knowledge about the way 
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IN-SERVICE OBSERVATION : REASONS AND 
ROLES cont'd 

w« work, I felt very strongly that th« «08t 
direct way th«c the teachers could begin to 
learn from each other wore extensively was by 
actually seeing each other teach. For this 
reason* we have introduced two new ideas: 

(i) First, we have begun a systca of 'mutual 
observation* , whereby two or three teachers 
agree to visit each other *s classes. This 
arrangeaent is on an inforMl basis^ without 
the DOS needing to know if or when it's happen 
-ing. I have stressed that, as «uch as possi- 
ble, teachers should invite colleagues to their 
lessons - in this way the image of obaervation 
as * intrusion' eight at least partially be 
countered. 

(ii) Secondly I I have introduced and fostered 
the practice of teas teaching. This, sur- 
prisingly, Mfifi a new notion for BOSt of the 
teschers, and has been cMbraced more enthusi- 
astically by soea than by others. It is, how- 
ever, an ideal I non-^threatening way for two (or 
more) teachers to see each other work, and even 
nx>re Isportant, to take an active and suppor- 
tive role in that work by collaborating fully 
on the planning, execution and evaluation of 
the lesson. (Johnston, 1990) 

3. Status and role 

I believe that, in our centre at least, 
one of the most ieportsnt blocks in preventing 
a proper exploitstion of the poseibilities 
offered by observation is the problee of status. 
For most of the teachers, and perhaps unusually 
the Bore experienced in particular, «y presence 
in the classroom is always that of the Director 
of Studies evaluating his staff. I do sll I 
can in words and deeds to reassure theix that 
basically I'm on their aide, and that I'm not 
interested judgmentally; but I can tell that 
subconsciously much of this attitude remains. 
There is no easy solution, of course; but one 
idea I have h^d which seema at least to help 
is that of reversing the usual observation 
roles. This again haa had two separate mani- 
festations: 

(i) I have asked the more experienced staff 
to invite te«.chers who have just started work 
at our centre to their lessons. Thus, the 
roles are switched and it is the less experi- 
enced teachers who are observing the more ex- 
perienced. In this way, the whole purpose of 
the observation changes - the observer is not 
there to monitor and evaluate but to learn, and 
?gain the ethos is supportive rather than 
judgmental . 

(ii) One of the teachers, in response to a 
question in the questionnaire, said that she 
was waiting for the day when a potential ob- 
server would invite her to his or her own 
lesson. I took her up on this, and invited 
her to one of my classes, not as a 'laodel 
lesson* - a notion I find almost as off putting 
as it is absurd - but simply to let her see me 
teach, sake mistakes, do things well or not so 
well, and thus, again I hope, to reduce the 
*^>tatus gap', which can do little but hinder 

; real progress. 



4. Different purposes for observation 

In a situation auch as ours, there can 
be any number of specific purpoaes for obser- 
vation. Recently, for inatance, I observed a 
class in order to see one of the learners who 
had been causing difficulties - thus, it was 
the class or part of it, rather than the 
teacher, that was under observation. Generally, 
before I observe any teacher as part of the 
regular obaervati<m schedule I ask whether 
they would like me to concentrate on any par- 
ticular aspect of the lesson. One teacher, 
for example, asked me to pay attention to 
teacher talking time, another asked my opinion 
about the materials used, and so on. If the 
teacher is able to pinpoint an element of the 
lesson about which they have doubts the obser- 
vation and the subsequent discussion have a 
much stronger focus. 

AM OKERVER*S CODE OF PRACTICE 

Finally, I should like to offer my per- 
.ional checklist of things which, in my obser- 
ver/DOS role at least, I need to do when I ob- 
serve someone: 

arrange the observation beforehand; 

ask the teacher whether they would like 
the observation to focus on a particular 
aspect of the lesson; 

arrive just before the lesson starts 

and ask the teacher where s/he would like 

me to sit; 

react humanly to what's going on in the 
lesson ; 

watch the class as well as the teacher; 

recognise the general impact of my pre- 
sence on the teacher, the learners and 
the lesson; 

thank the teacher after the lesson; 

in the subsequent discussion, let the 
teacher give his/her assessment of the 
lesson first; 

always remember what it's like to be ob- 
served ! 
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CliiFPeiit Researchi 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE VOCABULARY LEARNING AND THE PACE 
OF INSTRUCTION 

Peter F.W. Preece, School of Education, University of Exeter 



The pace of Instruction - two models 

Kiggini (1990) ham reported investiga- 
tions of the speech rates of teachers in fo- 
reign language classes and contented on the im- 
portance of temporal variables in general* The 
pace of instruction is not only a matter of 
speech rates but also concerns the rate of in- 
troduction of nev Material <e,g. vocabulary). 
Two contrasting qualitative Models of the re- 
lationship between the rate of learning (e.g. 
nunber of foreign language vocabulary items 
learnt per lesson) and the pace of instruction 
(e.g. number of foreign language vocabulary 
items introduced per lesson) can be envisaged. 
In the plateau model, as the pace increases, 
the rate of learning increases until a maximum 
value is reached, after which it remains con- 
stant. The maximum rate of learning is then 
a natural measure of the student's aptitude. 




In the peak model, as the pace increases, the 
rate of learning increases to a maximum and 
then subsequently falls, and the maximum rate 
of learning may again be taken as a measure of 
aptitude. The plateau model is plausible if 
students adopt a strategy of concentrating on 
a part of the material taught in a lesson equal 
to the maximum amount that they are able to 
learn. The peak model is plausible if students 
endeavour to learn all that is taught in a 
lesson, so that a high pace of instruction re- 
duces the opportunity for rehearsal and the 
elaboration necessary for retention. 

A quantitative, algebraic (quadratic) 
version of the peak model has been proposed by 
Preece (1990), This model has the plausible 
property that for a low pace of instruction the 



amount learnt is roughly equal to the amount 
taught. With increasing pace, the amount 
learnt in a lesson, in this model, falls in- 
creaaingly short of the amount taught and even-^ 
tually reaches a peak (equal to pupil aptitude) 
and then falls. An aptitude-treatment inter- 
action is incorporated in the model as the op- 
timum pace to maximiu learning increases with 
increasing pupil aptitude. This quadratic 
model has been shown to be consistent with some 
data obtained by Ebbinghaus (1902) on the learn 
-ing of stanzas from Schiller's translation of 
the Aeneid and with data on the deficit in 
learning for able pupils taught in hetero- 
geneoua classes (Preece, 1990). 

An investigation of learning and the pace of 
instruction 

The study reported here is a direct in- 
vestigation of the interrelationship of learn- 
ing, aptitude* and the pace of instruction, 
using foreign language (Dutch) vocabulary 
items. The subjects were 40 first and second 
year undergraduate science education students 
(31 female, 9 male). 

A bank of words was obtained from a 
Dutch-English dictionary (Prick Van Uely, 
1967). The criteria for selection were that 
che Dutch word should contain 8-10 letters, be 
a noun or verb, und have no obvious link with 
its English equivalent* Fro« this vocabulary 
bank, lists of 6, 9«12, and IS words were con- 
structed and these four written lists of Dutch 
words and their English equivalents were the 
basic learning materials in the study. 

Learning/testing sessions were held at 
weekly intervals, with subjects given eight 
minutes of self-study to learn the vcKzabulary, 
with instructions to aim to learn each word 
equally well. At each session, each of the 
four versions (6,9,12, 15 words) was taken by 
about a quarter of the sample, so that in the 
end all subjects received all four versions. 
At the end of each learning period all subjects 
completed appropriate test sheets. These con- 
tained an effectively random list of the rele- 
vant English words against which subjects were 
to write the Dutch equivalents. 

Results and discussion 

A small number of subjects also received 
a second version of the 9 word learning/test- 
ing materials. This enabled the estimation of 
parallel-form reliability, by correlating 
scores with the scores on the original 9 word 
test. The correlation was 0.85, indicating 
substantial reliability for the measurement of 
individual differences. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE VOCABULARY LEARNING 
AND THE PACE OF INSTRUCTION cont'd 

Each subject's highest score on any of 
the four tests wss used to split the sample 
into high« medium^ snd low aptitude groups. 
The high aptitude «roup consisted of those 
subjects with a highest score of 8 or more 
words correct on any of the four tests. The 
mediuJB aptitude group was defined by aaximua 
scores of 5 to 7 and the low aptitude group by 
maxiaun scores of 4 or under* 

Figure 1 shows the medium scores for each 
group on each test. 




FIGURE 1, Median number of vocabulary items 
learnt (z) plotted against number 
presented (p), for high, medium, 
and low aptitude groups* 

The test instructions required subjects 
'to learn each word equally well' - a strategy 
identified above with the peak model, and the 
results for each group in Figure 1 conform to 
this model. The aptitude-treatment interaction 
implicit in the quadratic model - a higher op-- 
tiaum pace of instruction with pupils of 
greater aptitude - is also evident in Figure 
1. However, the maximum in the high-ability 
group curve occurs at a lower pace than the 
quadratic model predicts, and the decline in 
the rate of learning with increasing pace, after 
the maxima, is less steep in «ach of the curves 
in Figure 1 than implied by the quadratic 
model* The curves in Figure 1 appear to be be 
-tveen the plateau and quadratic models. 

For each aptitude group, the curves in 
Figure 1 show intriguing evidence of a deceler- 
ation in the decline in the rate of learning 
with increasing pace after the maxima, with 
even a suggestion of an up-turn in the rate of 
learning for one group* This suggests, per- 
haps, that with a high pace of instruction, 
some subjects tend to switch learning strate- 
gies froa attempting to learn all the material 
to concentrating on only a part, corresponding 
to a transfer from the peak to the plateau 
model. This requires further investigation. 

The plateau model obviously suggests 
that there will be little change in the rate 
of learning with variations In pace, once the 
pace of instruction is hi^h enough. Moreoever, 
the peak model also implies little change in 



learning over a range of values of pace, as 
substantial changes in pace, around the peak, 
result in only small changes in learning. Thus 
models of this kind can provide a plausible ex- 
planation for the cowK>n fnding that changes 
in teaching process variables have little 
effect on student learning (Preece, 1976). 
Peak models are plausible for any teaching pro- 
cess variables (e.g. frequency of questions, 
difficulty of material, etc.) where extremes 
of teacher behaviour are likr^y to be counter- 
productive. 

The lack of effect of changes in teaching 
on student learning - the Qualitative Principle 
of Teaching (Preece, 1983) - is Mrs evident 
in heterogeneous than in honogeneous groups, 
and aptitude-treatMnt interactions can furnish 
an explanation for this. Thus on increasing 
pace from 6 to 9 words in Figure I, the high 
aptitude group shove an increaae in the rate 
of learning, the low aptitude group shows a de 
-cline, and tha medium group no change, in the 
rate of learning. So in a heterogeneous group 
of students, such a change in pacm would have 
little effect on average. Between values of 
pace of 6 and 9 words, learning is positively 
related to pace in the high aptitude group and 
negatively related to pace in the lov aptitude 
group. Such reversals in the sign of process- 
product correlations between high and low apti 
-^tude groups are probably widespread (Chapman, 
1979). This suggests that, in general, diffe- 
rences in teaching may affect the range, rather 
than the overall level, of achievement in 
classes (e.g. the greater divergence between 
high and low aptitude students at a pace of 9 
words compared with the divergence at a pace 
of 6 words in Figure 1). 
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A JAZZ CHANT FOR USE IN A TEACHER TRAINING SESSION 



If you'd like to incroduc* teachers to th« idea 
of Jazz Chants you could platj^ uom or do som 
oC the ones in Carolyn Grshas's book called 
"Jasz Chants", (CHiP. ISBN 01950240079) {she 
has also publialied "Swll Talk", "Jarx Ci^isnt 
Fairy Tales" and '*Jaz» Chants for Children**), 

If you^d rather use one that is relevant to 
teachers who will be giving workshops for each 
other, why not try Greg Acker's chant below. 
The chant is called ''Steps to a workshop" and 
each verse is designed tc^ reinforce the diff^rsnt 
steps taken when planning and executing a work- 
shop. The steps are: Carry out a needs sur- 
vey, plan ihe workshop, gather resources, do 
the workshop, evaluate the workshop, eind then 
follow-up the workshop. Here's the chant: 

Steps To A Workshop 

CHORUS 

Look at the steps 
Check out the steps 

Consider these steps to a ... workshop! 



What do we need? 
What do we want? 

How are you going to ... find out? 
(REPEAT CHORUS) 



Whera will it be? 
When will it be? 

Who's going to co&mi to your ... workshop? 

(REPEAT CHORUS) 

What will you need? 
Who will you ask? 

Who's going to help with your ... work- 
shop? 

(REPEAT CHORUS) 

What will wf learn? 
What will we do? 

What are the topics for your ... work- 
shop? 

(REPEAT CHORUS) 

. How did it go? 

Was it good or bad? 

What did we think of the workshop? 

(REPEAT CHORUS) 

What happens next? 
What can we do? 

How do we follow-up the ... workshop? 
(REPEAT CHORUS) Greg AcKer 



THOUGHTS AFTER NELLE! 
by Patrick Phllpott 

NELLE stands for Networking English 
Language .earning in Europe. It was started 
In 1989 and held a conference in Maastricht, 
Holland in Noveaber 1990 , which I attended. 
It is conceived basically as a foruaa for En- 
glish Language Teachers' Associations (ELTA's) 
all over Europe. I attended as 'unofficial re- 
presentative of my regional Spanish organisa- 
tion GRETA. NELLE also proposes to improve 
working conditions for EFL teachers and raise 
standards in general. It also hopes to set up 
networks between associations, local groups 
and individual teachers for their mutual bene- 
fit and enrichment. There are lots of very 
keen and competent people in NELLE and it looks 
like making quite an impact on EFL in Europe 
over the crucial 1992-and-af ter years. If 
you*d like more information contact the secre- 
tary. Sue Sebbage, Postbus 9W, NL-620OAZ, 
Maastricht, Holland. 

Dr. Lee gave a paper on teacher training 
at the Maastricht conference. Arthur Van Essen 
gave some thoughts on German and on EFL compla- 
cency in a closing talk. Between these two and 
much other discussion I found a few questions 
springing to mindt such as: 

How long will people continue to believe 



that four weeks in London (if you are a native) 
or two weeks in England » at your local tax- 
payers' expense, at the feet of a "guru'* (if 
you happen to be a non-native) will set you up 
for life as a qualified EFL practitioner? Con- 
trariwise, when will every prospective teacher 
be put through a proper three-year course? 

How long will in-service training con- 
tinue to be the joke it is in oany countries 
- set up in 24 hours without curriculum or 
course spt-cif ications by the British Council, 
or by trainers who have not got beyond toilet- 
training their children? When will ministries 
all over the world loake it an integral part 
of their language teachers* careers, with suffi 
-cient free tiM allocations frorn normal teach 
-Ing duties* grants to cover expenses incurred, 
and a cogent credits systeia? 

How long will the endeaic state of com- 
placency perdure in EFL, where we neither train 
our teachers nor pay any heed to local demands 
regarding n^-^terials and curriculum design? 
What will happen when other languages - viz 
German - begin to muscle into the European 
language mart? 

How long will ... ? 

- Aw» come on I 

(Acknowledgements to Bill Lee and Arthur Van 
Essen. The rest is ail my own bile). 
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LETTER TO A TRAINEE FROM AN EX-STAMMERER 
by Mario Rinvolucri, Piigrims-Longman fist consuitant 



Dear PrM«rvicc or ^'InitUl" trainee. 

As you tekt/tesch your first classes it 
may interest you to hear hov a speech therapist 
deals with stawering children and the sort of 
advice she gives their Min language teachers, 
for auch prcgreas can be sade in normal teach- 
ing procedures by looking at good ways of cop- 
ing with parallel pathological ones* 

0« Correction Ann Irwin writes: "In the 
cliDic where I work, I think the hardeat thing 
for parents to accept, in the early stages of 
therapy, ia that all * correction^ haa to atop. 
They think I aa asking the* to give up the one 
thing that actually stops, or frequently stops 
the staaMr." 

She goea on to explain why correction is 
counter-productive; 

**Vhen parents begin to correct the child 
for staaaering, he does not even know there is 
anything wrong with his speech. He keeps gett- 
ing * corrected* for soaething he has done: 
what he haa done say be a aystery to hia, but 
as the * correction* continuea; he gradually be- 
coMS aware of what it ia he is doing and of 
which his parenta disapprove* He thus begins 
to try not to do it and, in the effort of cry- 
ing, the tenaion increases, stress about speak- 
ing develops and the staaner syaptoax increase 
in frequency and severity.*^ 

Irwin* s aia is to prevent the child being 
put in the situations that create his need/ 
ability to stamr. (Yes, to verbally trip 
over the saae consonanta/vowels regularly over 
a period of weeka ia not aosMthing that you, 
gentle trainee, can do effectively, unless you 
belong to the IZ of adults capable of staaaer- 
ing. Staaaering is not soaething aorally con- 
sciously conorolable, so aediaeval atteapts to 
drive the devil out with eaetics and Victorian 
face-slapping and confineaent in solitary rooQs 
never did auch good.) 

Parental questions 

Irwin points out that there is a big 
difference between volunteered speech and de- 
manded speech* "Everytioc you ask the child 
a question, he had got to reply, so a nkinft 
Questions^ is a pressure on speech/* 

Look at the pressure of this lot: 

Have you had a nice day? 

Did you eat your dinner? 

What did you have for dinner? 

What did you do today? 

Was Mark at nursery today? 

Have you forgotten anything to bring 
hoae? 

Shall we go shopping? 
Would you like soae sweets? 



Odd that aoat claaarooaa reaound with deasnded 
apeecht proapted by parental-style teacher 
questions. In the F, language claaarooa thia 
can certainly cooatitute preaaura on apeech. 
Odd too that aoat claaarooaa are filled with 
the voice of the teacher correcting. 

Don't interrupt - Welcoaa interruptions 

Here Ann Irwin ia again apeaking to the 
parents of ataaaering children: 

*^In diacuaalng the apeech preasure of 
interruptina I aa going to ask you not only to 
stop internaptina the child but alao to allow 
hia to interrupt you,* * 

She pointa out that iS: ia especially ia- 
portent not to interrupt a child when they are 
talking to theaaelvea. ''Children often live 
little parte of their lives in a world of fan- 
taay and they talk to theaaelvea, coapletely 
fluently, aa they act out whatever ia in their 
ainds. In these aoaents of creativity and 
fluency it would be coapletely unjustified to 
break the spell.** 

Is Irwin only speaking to the parents of 
staaaering kids? 

Give the child attention 

Ann writes: **Uhen we speak we want the peraon 
to whoa we are speaking to listen to what we 
are saying. If the listener's attention won- 
ders we becMe aware that what we are saying 
is not interesting enough to hold his atten- 
tion. Not a pleasant fealing. The ataaaering 
child has added difficulties because he is 
likely to becoae less fluent if he does not 
feel free to express hiaself without being in 
any way harried or eabarrassed. Inattention, 
half attention or attention lost halfway 
through his conversation are likely to decrease 
his self-confidence and increase his staaaer.** 

Have you ever watched language teachera on 
video who are clearly paying no attention to 
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content of wh«t th« »tudtnt« are saying Co 
thm but are aiaply hovaring in the aky to 
swoop on rodant-<*lika «ai$itakas? 

Pronunciation and Grawar 

In her chapter on this area of speech 
developMnt Irwin expreaaea a realiatic, cohe- 
rent* huMniatic philcaophy for the foreign 
language claaarooa: 

"niic child ahould be allowed to learn 
language at hia own rate and not be subjected 
to the pressure of being required to sake cer- 
tain sounda, say certain words » or put words 
into a particular aequence. Usually norMl 
speech and language will develop apontaneoualy , 
given that tha child haa enough aiaple language 
to listen to, and a wara and loving environment 
in which he enjoya apeaking.** 

I wish I always srhieved that sort of 
atmosphere in ay claasrooa and training room. 
And you? 

I was attracted to Ann Irwin^s Staawering 
in Yquhr children - a practical self-help pro- 
ftramaie for parents . Thorsons, 1988, because I 
stasanered quite badly around the age of ten. 
The ataMer was alaoat certainly brought on by 
my sain priaary teacher who lost patience with 
ny aistakea and regularly flew off the handle. 
The altuatlon was nade worse because he was 
also ay Dad and we were in a one-to-one situa- 
tion. 

If your trainer will let you, why not 
follow soM of these Irwin precepts in your 
practice teaching. Careful how you go, though: 
you don't want to fail your obaerved TP by 
doing too many common-sensical things. 

Cheers, 

Hario 
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MORE HURDLES - BECOMING 
A TEACHER TRAINER 

by Ruth Wajnryb 

Thia article is a aaqual to anotl»r« called 
Hurdles and Histories (published in Thf Tyachf r 
Trainer. Vol 2, Ko. 3. 1988) which lookad at 
ao«e of the obstacles that face the beginning 
language teacher. More Hurdles looks at the 
problems that face beginning teacher trainers. 

The backgrcHind 

More Hurdles is baing vritten at tha coai- 
pletion of a training course for tralnera of 
which I waa the course director. Thia was a 
firat-^f-ita-kind courae in Auatralia, a pro- 
graaaa of 22 hours which extended over a six 
week period. The course covered a range of 
topics, including input styles, approachaa to 
preaentatlon, proceaa options, teacher aaaeas- 
eent, obaervation and feedback, training and 
counaelling for a aupport teacher. Man/ of the 
seasions involved pre and/or poat aeaaional 
reading. There were both practical and 
written components in the assesaaient, and part 
of the course requirement was the presentation 
of a reflection Journal by each course parti 
-cipant. A second course is planned to begin 
soon. 

The journal served a purpose outaide of 
the reflective value it offered the partici-- 
pants. It also allowed »e an insight into the 
ispact of varioua strands of the course on 
each participant and served to guide ee in the 
re-cvaluation I as currently carrying out in 
preparation for the second course. The quo- 
tations included in this article com fron 
these Journals and are used with the partici- 
panta * pereiaaion . 

What obstacles does a beginning teacher 
trainer have to overcoM? In pondering this 
questicHi reflectively during and at the end of 
the trainers^ course « I tend to think that, 
just as with the beginning teacher, there are 
a nusnber of hurdles thst face the beginning 
trainer, hurdlea that need reflection and con- 
sideration in order to enjoy resolution. 

1. Hurdle 1; a confident sense of self" as 
the experienced teacher takes on the role of 
teacher trainer: 

A coffioon and oft-expressed feeling askong 
the participants on the trainers* course was 
the lack of confidence they felt as they began 
to tackle the issues that are of relevance to 
a traine' 

One wro 

"Overall T feel like I've got very little 
confidence in myself as a potential 
teacher trainer. Have I really got the 
experience or skills necessary?" 

Another said; 

"I know I am an achiever but it's in 
the confidence department where I*m 
lacking". 

Q4 
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MORE HURDLES * BECOMING A TEACHER 
TRAINER cont'd 

In a sinilar velni another wrote: 

"Have I got confidence in nyself as a 
trainer? In other fielda we would to 
considered too "young'* to becone 
*^maatere** , Aren't I still honing my own 
claasroo« skills? ... Isn't it a bit pre- 
susptuous . . • people trying to fly be- 
fore they've growth wings?" 

This last participant seeu to feel that 
one ought not becoae a trainer uotiX one has 
perfected oneself as k teacher* Yet surely, 
perfecting one's skills is a life-long task, 
and becosing a trainer is one wsy by which 
this process can be enhanced! In other words # 
extending her wtephor, the wings sight grow 
when there is a perceived need to fly. 

Another participant addressed the 
question of confidence differently: "Ob- 
viously we Bust sll be reasonably happy with 
our own competence as teschers or we wouldn't 
have applied for this course, but the role of 
teacher trainer must require sore than that, 
and it's this elusive 'x' factor that Vd like 
to try and pin down". 

The notion of confidence was raised 
again whsn, as part of a task, we were search- 
ing for the nost appropriate nase: support 
tescher? asster tescher. cooperating teacher? 
The participants, such as I expected, unani- 
taously rejected "saster'^ as sexist, power- 
hungry, ego-tripping and offensive. But they 
also rejected the tend becsuse they felt it 
implied a level of expertise that they are 
worried about claining for themselves. 

My argument was that while "supportive"' 
was certainly the key word to describe a pritne 
function of a trainer, it does not have to co- 
exist with a false humllty about or even a 
denial of one^s own expertise. One can be 
"supportive" while also being "expert". In- 
deed, I would contend, the trainee looks to 
the "expertise" as much as to the "support" 
of the trainer as part of their own learning 
process. 

Participants were worried that the term 
"master tescher" inferred an inequality be- 
tween trainer and trainee. I feel that Just 
because a power gap exists it does not follow 
that it is to be abused, nor that "abuse" 
equates with an acknowledgement of one's own 
expertise. 



(he participant wrote in her journal: 
"But really, what*s in a name? A bit of a 
long--winded discussicm I thought. We could 
have spent our time more profiubly on some- 
thing sore worthwhile". 

The issue of confidence appeared and re- 
appeared s number of times through the course, 
touching both ths confidence of the beginning 
trsiner and that of ths beginning teacher. 
Indeed, as beginning trsiners, the partici- 
pants were particularly Mpathetic to the 
stresses and strsins of beginning teachera. 
One participant wrote the following entry in 
her journal: 

'Tor the first time I began to remember 
what it was like to know nothing about 
language teaching. I reflected on how 
my skills and abilities aa a teacher 
have developed. A fairly clear pattern 
began to emerge: the more confident I 
became the more open I became and then 
I started to take risks snd experiment 
and develop. '^ 



"process" in 



2. Hurdle 2: the importance of 
training. 

I sense that many prospective trainers 
come to a trainer training course expecting 
(consciously or sub-consciously) to "receive" 
an up-grading of their knowledge of the major 
topic areas of relevance to T^L. In other 
words, they come wanting the theoretical back- 
ground and underpinning that will lend breadth 
and depth to their practical classroom exper- 
tise - and perhaps (linking up to Hurdle 1) 
give them credibility in their own eyes. 

One participant wrote in her first 
journal entry: 

*T)o I know enough? Will this course 
provide se with what I don't know?" 

Another expressed it this way; 

"Although I didn't have any really defi- 
nitive preconceptions about the nature 
of this course, I suppose I thought 
there' d be more what to get across than 
there has been « . . but the essence of 
this course is how to get across to 
trainees." 

In a way, it is analogous to the teacher 
trainee's arriving on a teacher training 
course expecting to do a crash course in 
grammar, but instead discovering that that 
area was, in the main, left up to the trainee 
to work on and discover for herself, while the 
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r«al *'M«t" of th* court* looked at how people 
learn a language end how beat a language 
teacher can help that procesa. 

One perticipent aaw the analogy: 

"You don^t go into a cleaarooM and give 
learnere all the gra«Mr you know; you Juat 
have it there at your diapoaal for when you 
(or they) need it* This reainda m of aoM- 
thing ey echool principal used to aay - *wear 
your education like a watch, girla: only take 
it out when you need to kno^ the timi'*** 

For Me» trainer training is a question 
of looking again at how ptople Itam - thia 
tiBie» not how people learn languages but how 
people learn to be taachere* So, the e«phaaia 
is on the "how*^ not the "what", on procesa and 
meana, rather than content. 

And just as in the school of cosMunica- 
Live language learning, we Relieve that gift- 
wrapped parcela of kn^r^wledge about language 
usage is not what language learning is all 
about, so too in leamer'^entred tescher 
training, do I believe that the gift-wrapped 
solution is not the way to go. And this 
brings us logically to Hurdle 3. 

3. Hurdle 3: the reslisation that strate&ies 
and solutions are arrived at through ex" 
perience and reflection. 

I often felt that what the participants 
were wanting froa me was neat solutions to re- 
curring problems. I sensed their frustration 
wlien instead of answers, I raised questions; 
instead of solutions, I pointed to problen 
areas. 

One journal entry said: 

"when I look through my notes I feel as 
though I've got so nany unanswered 
questions". 

But there are no glossy, easy solutions 
to the problems that confront a trainer - no 
"best way" to do anything, no prescriptions, 
no formulae. 

I concede that I am a little torn here: 
perhaps the need of the beginning trainer is 
coaparable to that of the pre-service trainee 
wanting survival techniques and only years 
later coming beck to ask more questions. Per^ 
haps the beginning trainer needs a su^'vival 
kit which they will come to embellish and re- 
fine through years of their own experience. 

One participant wrote: 

"I feel we only Just have enough time to 
scratch at the issues of teacher train- 
ing. I want more. S<^thing solid I 
can bold onto". 

(See also R. Bowers* article in Volume 3 No. 2) 

We all know of the frustration of the 
language learners who expect a top-down, deduc- 
tive traditional approach to grammar, and then 
discover themselves in a coaounicative, 
learner-centred environrcnt. It is a similar 



frustration that trainem trainers discover 
when thay realise that the curriculiM is a 
task-baaed one and the mproach experiential 
and learner^centred* The answers only come 
when thm queationa are fully explored, and 
then th«y only i#ork for that trainar in a par- 
ticular context with a particular trainee. 
Too many particulars from which to draw hard 
and fast generalisations. At best we can have 
guiding principles. 

Aa if validating discovery learning, one 

participant mused in her journal reflections: 

"Often you faml you knw things but aa 
you inveatigate you realism that thm 
concept im familiar but the detail 
isn't. The d«Uil is important'*. 

Occasionally Hurdlea No. 1 and 2 marry, 
as in the following comawnt in a journal: 

"Perhaps the reason I've been feeling 
not quite satisfied is that, because so 
much of what we arrive at in our 
sessions has been produced by ua, it 
seems aommhow to be not quite as i0»- 
portant," 

This participant went on to reflect on her own 
learning style: 

"I'm aware of myself looking for new 
ideas, insights, knowledge given to me 
from outside or beyond my experience ... 
I'd get more from getting an assortment 
of ideSB from aomeone who's been through 
it all . . . than frcm hypothetical dis- 
cussions with similarly inexperienced 
peers" . 

What sometimes seems like pooled igno- 
rance is in fact the struggles that go on when 
a group of prospective trsiners search to- 
gether for answers to common problems. 

One participant was very aware of this: 

"We must find our own ways of dealing 
with (problems that emerge with indi- 
vidual trainees). As always, these 
'tangential' discussions are the ones 
that get us most fired up. It's as if 
we need a course that can respond 
totally to things as they arise ... the 
ultimate learner-centred time allocation 
... wouldn't it be wonderful?" 

Another participant wrote in her final 
reflections on the course: 

"I am pleased that it is all over now - 
though I wonder if I've emerged much 
different. Am I a teacher trainer now? 
I don't really feel like one". 

In her last journal entry, another partici- 
pant wrote: 

**Well, it's all over. No, it hasn't 
really begun yet". 

A fitting place for this hurdle - as well as 
this article - to end. 



ERIC 
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Meet A Ck)Uea^e 



Vtlerla Shmdrova XivM in Ltolngrad and 
wrks At The Electrical Engineering Institute 
there. She teaches English to under- and post- 
graduate students and also gives lectures to 
and consults with the teachers of English who 
COM to the Institute for refresher courses 
froa all parts of the country. Beiow she tells 
us about her work. 

Teachers in higher education in this 
country usually go through soMe kind of re- 
fresher course at least once every fivtt years. 
The big cities like Moscow, Lenigrad, Kiev 
have centres for in-service or full«tiM 
teacher training. Our institute is one of 
these centres. Just to givt an exawple curri- 
culujs, our four sonth course includes itcM 
such as: 

k survey of aodern teaching Mthods, 
Trsnslatlon, ESP, Testing, Colloquial 
English, Work in Langusge Laboratories, 
The Psychology of Adult Learners, Culture, 
History and Education in the UX, etc. 

The trainees are froM 25 to 50 years old. 
Their language skills are brushed up in oral 
practice sessions with teachers who have re- 
cently been in England and via listening to 
tapea and translation practice. 

In teaching translation I start off with 
so«e universal things, e.g. the fact that due 
to differences in senantic structures of corre- 
sponding words in any two languages^ there exist 
different typea of semantic correlation i.e. 
full or partial correlation. But there are al- 
ways some words in the source language that 
have no equivalents in the target language due 
to various reasons, an example, absence of co- 
rresponding realia, or absence of a special 
nasie, etc. We consider this case in aore de- 
tail as it is the moBt interesting and the most 
difficult for translation. Trainees are taught 
different ways to deal with such cases - trans- 
literation (bs in ^perestroika' ) • translation 
loan (as in ^collective fara*) and descriptive 
translation* 

As well as the main programe, each 
trainee chooses two subjects of special inte- 
rest for her/him. Example topics have been 
*Tair Work". "Teaching scanning-reading", 
'^Independent work in the language lab". The 
trainees work at their topics individually, read 
-ing and then consulting a tutor. Twice a term 
they have mini -conferences where each partici- 
pant reports on the results of her/his research. 
We find this round-table discussion very useful 
and stimulating. 

We meet the trainees twice a week and so 
you soon begin to feel the mood of the group. 
Some individuals are active and outspoken while 
others are shy and reserved- But I must say 
that when it comes to discussing practical pro- 
blems in teaching, everyone becomes involved I 

We keep in touch with some of the 
trainees after the end of the course - by corre 
-spondence and by inviting them to our annual 
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conference on methodology. We are also some- 
tismB invited to their colleges to share ex- 
periences and give talks on specific problems 
in TEFL. 

The training programme is revised prac- 
tically every year. For example, a new course 
on psychology or social studies may b« added. 
The number of days for independent work was re* 
cently increased froa two to three. It also 
depmi^s on tlM staff - new people com. Be** 
sides, every teacher km>M that he/she may 
have a * second- timer* in the group (that is, 
a traiMe who was hera a few y^ra ago), ao 
there is a conatant impetua to update the 
course, supply it with new inforaatiM. 

What I find most interesting in my every 
-day work is the possibility to experiment, to 
supply future professiomla with a key to uae- 
ful information, and to get a cultural message, 
about the UK, through. To be more specific, 
it*s getting to learn, with years of practice, 
how to make difficult thinga simple. But 
above all, it ia the feeling of novelty that 
you experience when meeting new people and try- 
ing new ways and approaches* 

What is difficult is the lack of adequate 
support material, good books which are both 
comprehenaive and challenging for the intellect. 
Together with my coUeaguea, I made an attempt 
to make up for this somehow. The outcome is 
a reader for students of electronics to be 
published in 1991. 

I am lucky to be able to keep in touch 
with language teaching via my work with under- 
graduates which I enjoy very much. My students 
are in the 17-23 age group and most of them 
want to learn English. We only have 2, 3 or 
4 houra of English a week and ao we have to 
n^ake the learning process more effective by 
working out self-study programmea and making 
tapes available. To establiah better student 
to teacher feedback I recently prepared a 
questionnaire, together with a student who is 
mad about learning languages! 

In fact, there was a set of 3 question- 
naires intended for Junior, intermediste and 
senior students, each containing 10 to 12 
questions. The aim was to probe the consist- 
ency of students^ motivation in learning a 
foreign language, changes in goals and prefer- 
ences, percentsge of those who sre mostly in- 
terested in orsl communication, or more in- 
clined to look upon a language as a key to 
scientific information, or those who are eager 
to combine both approachea. 

As for myself, I am 46. In 1980 I got 
a degree for a thesis devoted to the problem 
of scientific notions and their verbal equiva- 
lents, in other words, an investigation of how 
ideas are reflected in language. 

I have a "mine is a long tale" feeling 
now, so ril stopi " 



If anybody would like to write to Valeria about 
any aspect of her work please send your letters 
in the first instance to the Editor. 
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TRAINEE BilCKGBOUND 



TRAINING TEACHERS OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 

Bill Reed, M.A., Vice Principal, Western Language Centre 



The desire o£ many EFL courM providers 
to branch out into the Business English nsrket 
has crMted soMthing of a training gsp. 
Directors of Studies snd teacher-trainers are 
faced with the tssk of developing teachers* 
competence in the skills required for tesching 
business people. Standard EFL training of the 
Rov)al Society of Arts Certificate and Diplou 
type does not fully neet this need* 

My ispression is that one basic asswap* 
tion of auch sainstreasi EFL teaching is that 
the teacher will identify a "chunk" of language 
to be taught and, having ch^ed the group s 
level snd previous knowledge, will present the 
language to be taught, practise it in a con- 
trolled way, and then aaybe devise an exercise 
in which the group will be asked to use this 
language in a "freer" way. Then the teacher 
will go on to the next chunk and repeat the 
cycle. One (sight iaagine the teacher as a 
bottle containing the silk of language know- 
ledge, pouring it into the student who is a 
Jug. Unfortur Jtely, the jug is cracked and 
leaky, and a fair aaount of silk gets spilt in 
the procesSt so when the Jug is tilted such 
less corns out than was orginslly in the 
bottle. 

This process puts considerable stress on 
the teacher, to know what to teach and how, to 
control the process permanently, and to deal 
with the remedial activity of laopping up (and 
crying over) the spilt milk. 

The process can also be demeaning to 
learners, who are not called on froa the out- 
set to apply their experience (other than lan- 
guage knowledge) to the Mtter in hand: the 
first opportunity to speak freely aay well be 
only at the end when the "real work" has been 
done. Imagine how auch laore da^^eaning to the 
43 year old marketing executive who say be 
less willing to play the role of the "pupil", 
and on whose experience of work the success of 
the whole course depends. 

The first need therefore in Business 
English is to find ways of discovering the 
knowledge of the world of work that course par- 
ticipants bring with them, and exploiting this 
to develop the required language skills. The 
appropriate analogy might be of the "loaves and 
fishes', where the laeagre scraps of language 
brought by the learner are somehow multiplied 
by being used in the context of their real ex- 
perience, with greater language ability result- 
ing from effective handling by the teacher. 

This can be done even at a low level. 
Ask a group of business people "What do 
managers do?" and you will likely end up with 
a board full of verbs* Vour problems will be 
what to do with the language they have given 



you: not what they do with the language you 
have given them. You could ask thaa to group 
the words in categories; identify which of the 
things tbey do personally; give a personal ex- 
ample of each; reduce the whole board to a list 
of half^^^oMn haadinga; and so on* The point 
of this is that, contrary to popular belief, 
teachers do not need to know all the answers. 
They ony need to know the questic»is, and then 
have strategies for dealing with the answers. 
If the questions are applicable to a wide range 
of business people, then the matter of whether 
you are dealing with an engineer or a lawyer 
can take second piece. In other words, it is 
important to identify themes which are common 
to business people, rather than concentrate on 
(and poaeibly be mialed by) their professional 
specialisation. In this way, you can easily 
find that what you learn one week in teaching 
a marketing manager can be useful the next week 
in teaching an optician. 

How, then, does one find the questions? 
One way to do this is to consider the level of 
work responsibility of the course participant. 
Four overlapping levels suggest themselves: 



1. The "doers". These might be techni- 
cians or operators concerned principally with 
the performance of their own task. Relevant 
questions here might concern processes, and 
probing questions to elicit process details 
will be a good challenge. How ^ you make 
toothpaste? 

, mm a* y#M 




2, Supervisors or junior managers. They 
are likely to have "doer" knowledge (perhaps 
their job before promotion?) but also a rather 
different range of concerns: leading a team, 
motivating peoples, being an interface with 
management and so on. Patterns of cotfimunica- 
tion could be a good starting point. Who talks 
to who? About what? 

A familiar example at this level would be a 
Director of Studies in an EFL school. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 
cont'd 

3. Middlt ttanftge«ent« In addition to 
tht th^MS already mentioned, people at this 
level are likely to have a strong interest in 
aspects of their organisation which go beyond 
their own work. The structure of the cowpany 
(in the shape of a foriMil organigram, or an in- 
fomal network of relationships, see Fig, 1.) 
and its culture (the myths and legends preva- 
lent in the company I how people dress and speak 
to each other etc.) are uaeful areas to ex- 
plore* 

4. Top management. At the top, managers 
are likely to be Just as concerned with the 
world outside the company as with the world 
inside it. The social « technical, economic, 
political and legal factors affecting buainess 
in general, as well mm their own sphere, are 
often major concerns. It is primarily at this 
level that articles from the business press 
come into their own, for teaching purposes. 

An initial concentration on themes like 
these does not mean that grammar structures, 
for example, will be neglected, l^e descrip- 
tion of processes is often an excellent exer- 
cise for introducing and practising the present 
«isple. A discussion of communication patterns 
in an organisation can be a framework for con- 
ditionals, (e.g. "I'm responsible for this, 
if my boss is away**) or for function work such 
as cause-and-ef feet, (e.g. "Revision of produc- 
tion dates by senior management means we have 
to review overtime requirements."). 

It is useful therefore to devise exer- 
cises which will uncover and exploit people's 
real work experience, using concepts which are 
comon to a wide range of individuals. Thus 
while it might not be much use bringing a 
lengthy article from The Econoaisi on the mar- 
keting of yoghurt to a class consisting of a 
secretary, a production engineer and a lawn- 
mower salesman, a theme which might well unite 
them would be^the processes they use and ob- 
serve in their work. Focusing on the language 
of how people do things rather than of what 
they do is often more productive. 

One can also find themes which zut across 
boundaries. In her book "Choices f^r Managers", 
(scieRef. 1.) Rosemary Stewart, a nsanageisent re- 
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searcher, represents the work of any manager 
as a collection of demands (those things which 
must be done), choices (those areas where a 
mansger has a degree of discretion about what 
to do, or how to do it), and constraints (the 
limits to the managtrU au^ority or scope)* 

These headings are easy to present and under- 
stand, and can provide the basis for indivi- 
dusl prepsrstioA (making some notes on bow the 
headings apply to an individual's job), pair- 
work (exchanging the information) mini-present- 
ation work (presenting a brief outline of one's 
job to the group) and grammar structure work 
(practice and correction of modal verbs). 
Once again we have started with the experience 
of the individual, practised informally (pair- 
work) and formally (presentation), and only then 
focuaed on the language work as such, once the 
teacher knows (from the early stagea of the 
process) where the best examples are to be 
found, and what needs to be fed in, clarified 
or corrected. 

In the foregoing I have ais«d to show 
that the work experience of business people 
can be used to good effect even at lower levels 
of language ability, if a new approach is 
taken to lesson planning. 

At higher levels, a "case study" approach 
is useful. This normally consists of a text 
describing a situation or a problem in an or- 
ganisation, which cour^se paiLicipants are 
asked to analyse and propose solutions for, as 
If they were ssnagement conjultants. Thus 
participants usrf their own knowledge and judge- 
ment in making their recommendations, and in 
this way a cas^ study is different from a role- 
play, where participants will be required to 
take on a personage which is not their own. 
It is also different from a simulation, in 
that nothing happens as a rrsult of the re- 
commendations: the process stops once they 
have been presented. 

The obvious source of useable case 
studies is certain business English books. 
(See Ref. 2 onwards). However, many case stu- 
dies designed for management training can be 
adapted for language teaching purposes? and 
some articles In the business press are small 
case studies in themselves. A case study 
approach can also be used with Items from the 
business programmes on radio and televijsion* 

A lesson plan for dealing with a case 
study might go as follows. First, partici- 
pants are asked to read (or view, or listen to) 
the item chosen. Let us say it is about the 
problems facing a company. They are then 
asked (individually, or In pairs or groups) to 
prepare what management specialists call a 
SWOT analysis: a list of the Strengths and 
Weaknesses inherent in the company; a list of 
the external Opportunities the company could 
exploit, and Threats it must overcome or mini- 
mise. Another analysis which may be appro- 
priate is the STEP: this refers to the environ 
-ment within which the company exists, and, in 
particular, is Social, Technological, Economic 
and JPolitical (and legal) aspects. 

'Hiese analyses &im to define (as far as 
one can tell from the information available) 
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the company*! present situation. The next 
stsge is to discuss and decide on som recom- 
mendations to improvs the position. This is 
where th« teacher will need som knowledge of 
good business practice in order to structure 
the necessary groupwork or discussion. The 
most accsMible case studies for language 
teachers are often those which primarily in- 
volve human, rath*r than technical , questions* 
Thereforst it is useful to have a background 
knowledge of sose theories relevant to people 
at work: for example, the principles o£ good 
Job design, or motivation at work, or the 
questiona involved in managing change. This 
knowledge will enable the teacher to facilitate 
the recommendation-making stage. 

Training in the uae of case studies is 
important if the teacher is to use thm as a 
structured activity with clear outcomes, rather 
than just as a prop for a conversation lesson. 

In management training it is common prac- 
tice for a group completing a case study to 
present its findings formally, often using 
visual aids. This brings us to another essen- 
tial fscet of business English teaching: the 
communication skills needed by managers. 

It is not the role of the business 
English teacher to tell people how to do their 
jobs. But the teaching itself must take place 
within a realistic and credible context, and 
so the circuastances in which learners need to 
use their English at work needs to be con- 
sidered. Presenting Information formally, 
chairing and participating in meetings, tele- 
phoning and conducting negotiations are 
amongst the most f requently*cited reasons why 
business people need English. It is not enough 
for the teacher to set up a presentation, say» 
and just take notes on the vocabulary and grammar 
mistakes made, in order to provide "correction" 
afterwards. At i*ast two other skills are re- 
quired: firstly, an awareness of what makes 
3 good presentation, in any language: voice 
projection, correct use of visual aids, struc- 
turing and body language will all come into 
this. There is little point concentrating on 
correction of grammar if the presenter is omy 
going to address the ceiling in a whisper. 
Personal behaviour is central, so the second 
skill needed is an ability to provide feedback 
in a constructive, rather than a demotivating 
way. Teachers commonly use video ca^ras, but 
how many of them know how to use the recording 
effectively for feedback? 

Although the details will be different, 
the same type of requirement exists in teaching 
telephoning or meetings skills, or in setting 
up and using a negotiation situation for lan- 
guage teaching purposes. 



3. The commnication skills needed by 
learners, and effective ways of providing feed- 
back. 

I must stress three points in conclusion. 

Firstly, the role of the business English 
teacher should never be to teach people how to 
do their jobs. However, an awareness of the 
background to people *s work is essential. 

Secondly, it should not be forgotten that 
teachers and teacher-trainers are themselves 
managers of people, of resources, of time and 
space, and of learning. The world of manage- 
ment is not foreign terrain. 

Finally, the business English market is 
perceived to be lucrative, and growing. As a 
result it is becoming highly competitive, and 
only thoBQ organisations which are able to make 
a full commitment to the training of their 
teaching staff are likely to be successful in 
the long term. 

References 

1. Stewart, R. (1983) Choices for Manas ers 
McGraw Hill Pubs. 

2. The following books contain useful mini 
case studies: 

Flamholtz & Randal (1989) The Inner Came 
of Manaj^ment Business Books. 

Hardy, C. (1985) UnderstandinR Organisa- 
tions Penguin. 

Young, A. (1986) The Manager's Handbook 
Sphere Pubs. ISBN 0-7221-5754-1 

It n;ay also be possible to gain access to case 
studies from Cranfield C^se Clearing House, 
Cranfield Institute of Technology, Cranfield, 
Bedford, MK43 OAL - Tel: 0234-750903. 

Western Language Centre runs short courses 
training teachers to teach languages to 
business people. 

(SSM AOVCKT THIS M^s) 



WOULD YOO LIKE TO SEND SOMETHIMG IN TO 
'^tffi TEACHER THAIMER"? 

."The Teacher Trainer" is designed to be a 
forum for trainers, teachers and trainees all 
over the world. If you'd like to send in a 
letter, a comment, a cartoon^ a taped conver- 
sation or an article sharing inf oration, 
ideas or opinions we* 11 be very happy to 
receive it. It*s easier for us if the written 
pieces are typed up with double spacing and 
^6 characters a line. The style should be 
simple and readable and the normal length of 
articles is about 1000 to 2000 words. We can 
serialise if necessary but this will delay 
publication considerably! 



To summarise: trainers of business 
English teachers need to take the following 
into account: 

1. Ways in which teachers can plan lessons 
to draw on the work experience of their course 
participants. 

2, The *^case study" approach and its appli- 
cation to a wide variety of items. 
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FUBLIGilTIONS 
BHMVED 

Of special interest or relevance to teacher 
trainers are: 

Ways of coCTBunicating Edited by D.H. Mellor 
(1991) CUP ISBN 0-521-37074-^. A selection of 
essays originating fr<« the 19S9 Darwin College 
Lectures on cooyiunication. A physiologist, an 
ethnologist, a linguist, philosopher, novelist, 
engineer, coaposer and van of the theatre all 
present a view on one aspect of the topic e.g. 
aninal coowunication, the novel as cooKinica- 
tion, coMunication without words, ausic as 
cooinunication. The print is too snail but a 
good book to dip into for little facts and 
ideas to spice up your input sessions. 

The Inward Ear by A. Maley & A, Duff. (1989) 
CUP ISBN 0-521-312A0-X. An application of 
£FL ideas - so»e standard (Junbled lines, pre- 
dicting fron a title), som not (writing out 
poeas as prose and prose as poems) - to poess. 
The poeass are chosen to be understood and 
appreciated without undue difficulty by foreign 
learners of English. 




Vocabulary by M. McCarthy (1990) OUP ISBN 
0-19-437136-0. One of the books in the "schewe 
for teacher education series*^, as usual broken 
up into three sections (what has bee^ said mU 
ready, what has l>een done, what you the teacher 
can do). Useful survey of sain topics in vo- 
cabMlary teaching and learning. Dotted with 
interesting tasks . 

MediatinR languages and cultures : Towards an 
Intercultural theory of foreign language edu- 
cation. Edited by D. Buttjes and H Byras. 
(1990) Multilingual Matters ltd. ISBN 1- 
8S3S9-070-3. The view o£ this book is that 
language learning is not just a oatter of 
acquiring linguistic structures and vocabulary 
but is about other people* s ways of life and 
ways of thinkins too. 21 essays on the inte- 
gration of teaching culture and teaching langu- 
age cover cultural studies debates in Scandi- 
navia, Gernany, Britain and France, stereotypes 
and their effect on pupil exchanges, cultural 
references in texttjoks and soae useful app- 
roaches tG intercultural teacher education. 



Writing for study purposes by A, Brookes & P. 
Grundy (1990) CUP ISBN 0-521-35853-1. This 
book on English for Acadesic Purposes sets 
writing firaly within a cosmunicatlve approach 
using humnistlc methodology. The process of 
writing for a purpose, for a specific reader 
and for our own needs supplants the more con- 
ventional concentration on satching student 
writing to a notional ideal product. 
Recosnended . 

Models and metaphors In language teacher train- 
ing by Tesss Woodward (1991) CUP ISBN 0-521- 
37773-0. A b,>ok about the process of training 
language teachers. Part One introduces in de- 
tail a strategy called 'loop input', and la 
highly practical. Part Two takes a reflective 
step back fro« training to consider the ways 
we can choose to respond to training variables. 
Lots of pictures and diagrass. Accessible 
style. Nice blue cover. I wrote it so, of 
course, I recoooend it! 

Conductljig. Interaction : Patterns of behaviour 
in focused encounters by A- Kendon (1990) CUP 
ISBN 0-521-38938-0. A collection of 5 classic 
studies of the organisation of behaviour in 
face-to-face interaction together with a histo- 
rical and theoretical discussion of this 
'^natural history tradition of research. I^als 
with topics such as, 'functions of gaze direc- 
tion in two-person conversation*, 'functions 
of the face in a Usslng round'. Small print, 
charts and statistics but fascinating to find 
out what can be learned with a casera, pencil 
and paper. 



Children's Minds by Margaret Donaldson (1978) 
Fontana Pubs. ISBN 0-00-686122-9. Intelli- 
gent, caring criticlss of so«e features of 
Plaget's theory of intellectual development. 
Donaldson argues that children are skilled 
thinkers and language users by the tise they 
get to school. There they meet different modes 
of thinking. Exceptionally clear analysis of 
the underpinnings of such of our present day 
thought about the developMot of the human 
mind; 

Vygotsky's psychology; A biography of ideas 
by Alex Kozulln (1990) Harvestar Wheatsheaf. 
ISBN 0-7450-0852-6. An Interesting biography 
to read after the book above (since Vygotsky 
was a contemporary of Freud and Piaget). The 
first comprehensive account of V's theories and 
their relationship to Russian and Western in- 
tellectual culture in the twentieth century. 
But a highbrow and slightly Inaccessible read. 

Source book for teac hi ng.^ English overseas by 
M. Lewis & J. Hill (1981) Heinemann ISBN 435- 
28992-^. The book is intended for native 
English speakers going abroad to work as assist 
-ants for a year, aainly helping out with "con- 
versation classes". Covers the selection, pre- 
paration and use of Mterial as well as some 
teaching techniques, drills, games, discussi- 
ons, register and translation. Would be useful 
too, with adaptation, to people having foreign 
students to stay in their homes, one-to-one 
teachers, Inexperienced teachers working on 
holiday courses at Easter, summer etc. 
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HILDERSTOME 
a COIiLEtffl 

Kt»nt County CouncU M«mi3«r of ^*^l^m»tt*^ - 

TEACHER TRAINING 1991 

We offer a variety of TEFL courses 

• RSA Certificate 

• RSA Diploma (part-time) 

• Hilderstone Preliminary Certificate 
Courses for overseas teachers of 
English 

• Saturday Seminars and 
Trainers Days 

Why Hildwftone? 

• Small groups (max 10) 

• Highly experienced teachma staff 

• Reasonably priced accommodation 

For details write to: 
TMeli«r Training. D«pt.TT, 
Bildsxtton* ColI«g«, Bxoadstain, 
K«nt« CTIO ZAQ. (Ttl: 0843-69171) 




WESTERN LANGUAGE CENTRE 



TEACHING LANGUAGES 
FOR BUSINESS 

A thfM day court* fo/ U«ch«ri. Difictort of Stu^«« «nd t««chfr 

Tha aoproAch ufM drawt on man«s«mint practjc* and training to 
proMda pracucai KJaaa for taachtng communicate on akiila to 
butjnaai p*opj* in n^uvating contaxta. 

Dataa: Wad Thurf Fri 

2nd 3rd 4th Oct 91 
27th 2Sth 29th Nov 91 
;22od 23rd 24th Jan 92 

nth 12th 13th IVUm 92 Faaa £170 ^ VAT 
tM'KOUSE COUKSES 

Thaia couftaa ara aiao ava^lat^a at your pramifas in th« UK or 

4£>road. Contact us for a quotation. 



Oat»Ua: Sharon Noian. Waatam Languaga Cantra 
Faro* Kouaa. Kambla, OJoa GL7 6AD 
Tai: 0285*770447 Fax: u2«S*77O013 



English Teachers Association Switzerland 
Annual General Meeting, November 9thp 1991 

in St. Gailen, Switzerland. 



English Teachers Association Switzerland 
Convention, May 9th/10th, 1992 
in Lausanne, Switzerland 

Call for papers and posters will be published 
in the 1991 autumn/winter edition of ETAS News- 
letter. 



Further information from Therese Lincke 
Bolsternstrasse 22, 8483 Kollbrunn, 
Switzerland . 
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BLUEPRINT ANSWERS THE NEEDS OF STUDENT*^ (N A CHANGING WORLD 

lueprint 








^ Gives a thorough understanding of the basic 
grammatical structures of English . 

^ Challenges learners to compare their own experiences 
with those in other countries and cultures . 

^ Develops learner independence by encouraging 

students to formulate grammar rules and monitor their 
own progress. 

^ Gives students the confidence to communicate 
accurately and fluently in English. 
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Cambridge ELT: 

the professional choice 



New from the Cambridge Language Teaching Library 

Discourse Analysis for Language Teachers 

Michael McCarthy 



The book begins with the question: What is 
discourse analysis? Different models of analysis 
are outlined and evaluated in terms of their 
usefulness to language teachers. This is followed 
by chapters dealing with new ways of looking at 
grammar, vocabulary and phonology in the light of 
discourse analysis. The final section of the book 
concentrates on spoken and written language with 
examples from native-speaker and learner data. It 
also considers some teaching approaches based on 
the insights of discourse analysis. 



Discourse Analysis for Language Teachers contains: 
reader activities with guidance on appropriate responses 
further reading suggestions for each chapter 
a comprehensive list of references. 

Other books in this series 




The Language Teaching Matrix 

Curriculum, methodoigy, and materials 
Jack C. Richards 

Second Language Teacher Education 
Edited by Jack C. Richards and David Nunan 

Fortlicoiniiig early 1992 
Discourse and Language Education 
Evelyn Hatch 



For further information on any Cambridge ELT publication, please contact; ELT Marketing 
Cambridge University Press. The Edinburgh Building, 

S^P?no??fo?loA^" CA MBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Tel. (u223) o2bD4b r ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^l^^ll^ll^pmi^millglip^^ 



New titles erom macaaillan ELT 



PlUMAlY COUISES 

Tiptop by SheiighRixon 

A new tim4evei ccx^ for 7-1 1 year olds. Tiptop is s^iiidbk for 
both the specialist Idnguage teacher and the genera) pr^nary class 
teacher teadwg fc^ 24 hours per week. 

COTiponents: P^xl's 8ooks 
Workbooks 
Teacher's Books 
Cassettes 

other pftmaiy ma^ials include: 

- a SIX leve< course for young {earners from ages 6 to 13 
Smaiworid - a vtvid fulkokxw series for chiWren of kindergarten age 



INTERMEDIATI LEARNERS 

IntamalioMi itiuts by Mke Potter 
Internabonal Issues ensures: 

• wKte range of topics on contemporary issues 

• introduction to University studies tn English 

• increase learner confidence 

• extensM listening ^ reading 

Components: Student's Book 
Resource Book 
Teacher's Book 
' Cassettes 



New material for the main suite of 

CAMIRIDGE EXAMS 

Passport to Cambric^* Fkit CartMcalt provKles fUiy integrated 
course material with the added flexibility of optwnal components 
designed to mtet specific needs. 

The core material: 

Passport to Cambridge First Certificate • Student's Book 

The optional components: 
Personal Passport to Cambridge First Certificate 
Passport to C^^mbridge First Certificate: Practice Tests 

lilaemikan wrm F«ST to prtpara you for CAE* 

Passport to CambrWfa CartMcatt in Advancad EngiMi 

provides learning material for students preparing for this new 
exam 

Components: Student's Book 
Tether's Bock 
C assette Pack 

Also published: Practice Tests and Cassette Pack 




M 



for rnore mfonnatjon about Macmrtan's new titles wrrte to: 

Macm*ilan Pu}ii5hefs, ELT Pubkrty Dept Hoondn^, Basjogstoke, Hjnts. RG21 2XS, UK. 
Id: (0256) 29242 Fax: (0256) 819210 
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EDITORIAL 



V«IcoM to the last issue of Voliuae Five. 
We have uken on e little wre advertising in 
this issue in order to finsoce m free* inforasl 
index to the first five voluMS of Th« Teacher 
Trainer. We hope that the index* nickraaad 
^*The atory so far ^ and enclosed in this 

issue vili be helpful to you when you're search 
-ing in your copies for an old articla you liked 
or when you have so«« tiae to read around one 
topic in particular. 

Our lead article this ti«e coms fro«i 
Jack Richarda nov working in Hong Kong. He 
writes about teachers reflecting on their "style" 
(the repertoire of teaching strategies which 
they draw on in their teaching). On an equally 
dejRocratic, developiiental the»e is Kari Smith's 
article on encouraging or allowing teachers in 
training to take on atme reaponsibility fur 
their own assesaaent. 

The genes series continues with another 
idea tttm Sara Walker* Thia tixe it involves 
role play and is designed to encourage consider 
-ation of teaching tasks and teacher/student 
roles. 

Ve welcoM back Barbara Garside who has 
written for the journal before. In this issue 
she shares with us her idea of abandonning 
teaching practice pointi^ on pre^service courses. 
Also on the topic of pre^service courses Kate 
Pearce joins us for the first tiiae, with som 
thoughts on the very high coat of failing then. 

As usual we try to co«bine both short, 
pritctical ideas and more reflective thoughtful 
pieces. Mick Randall*s article on using algo- 



rithms in teacher training falla into the prac* 
tical category. To« Hutchinaon falls under the 
longer-tera thoughtful category with his article 
on "The Kanag eaent of Oiange^. Those who were 
at the lATEFL Special Interest Group sytsposiuMi 
in January 1991 will recognise thia article as a 
synopsis of To«*e presentation there. 

The Teacher Trainer regularly runa aeries 
on different thsMS. Kot all thsMa appaar in 
each iaaue. In thia iasi» we mIcom back: 

Observation and Feedback Martin Parrott dis- 
cusses the deep, individual "blocka" that a 
teacher nay have about such matters aa control 
or discipline and how a sensitive observer can 
encourage the teacher to work on these. 

Trainer Background Linda Taylor looks at 
different ways that teachera can be helped co 
explain vocabulary. She breaks the explana- 
tions down into pre- and poat-faailiarisation 
and discusses the use of definition, synonymy 
and paraphrase. 

Finally, Bryan Robinson gives us a use- 
ful frsMWork for negotiating course content 
on short, intenaive, in-service courses. 
I've just tried it out and it worked for ne 

too! 

Thanks as usual to all thoae who type, 
cartoon, paste-up, print and stuff the journal 
- and of course to you too who support it. 

I really hope you enjoy this issuel 

Tessa Woodward 
Editor. 



ABOUT "THE TEAOffiR TCAIMER" 



*'The Teacher Trainer" ia a journal especially 
for those interested in aodern language teacher 
training. Whether you are a teacher who tends 
to be asked questions by others in a staCfroom, 
or a Director of Studies with a room of your 
own, whether you are a course tutor on an exam 
course, or an inspector going out to schools, 
this journal is for you. Our aiss are to pro- 
vide a forun for ideas, information and news, 
to put trainers in touch with each other and 
to give those involved in teacher training a 



feeling of how trainers in other fields 
operate as well as building up a pool of ex- 
perience within nodern language teacher train- 
ing. 

The journal comes out three titnes a y^ar and 
makes use of a variety of formats e.g. article, 
letter, comuent, quotation, cartoon, interview, 
spoof, haiku Ideas. If the idea is good, 
we'll print it whatever voice you choose to 
express it In. 
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TOWARDS REFLECTIVE TEACHING 
by Jack C Richards, 
Department of English, 
City Polytechnic of Hong Kong 



Host teachers develop their clsssroM 
skills fairly early in their teaching careers. 
Teachers entering the profession My find their 
initial teaching efforts stressful » but with 
experience they acquire a repertoire of teach-* 
Ing strstegies which they draw on throughout 
their teaching* The pvticular configuration 
of strategiea a teacher uaes constitute bis or 
her '^teaching style^. While s tMcher's sty la 
of tesching provides s Mens of coping with 
many of the routine dennds of teachingt tt^re 
Is also s danger that it can hinder a teacher ^s 
professional growth. How can teachers wove be- 
yond the level of autoaatic or routinised re- 
sponses to claaarocMS situations and achieve a 
higher level of awareness of how they teach, 
of the kinds of decisioos they sake as they 
tesch, snd of the value and consaqueoces of 
particular instructions! decisions? One way 
of doing thia is through observing and reflect- 
ing on one*s own teachingi and using observa- 
tion and reflection aa a way of bringing about 
change. Thia spproach to teaching can be de- 
scribed as ''Reflective Teaching", and in this 
paper 1 want to explore how a reflective view 
of teaching can be developed. 

Vhat is raflectiOQ? 

Reflection or "criticsl reflection", refers to 
an activity or process in which an experience 
is recalled, considered, and evslusted, usually 
in relation to a broader purpose. It ia a re- 
sponse to past experience and involvea ccn- 
scioua recall and exaaination of the experience 
as s baaic for evaluation and decisioi^Mking 
and as a aovrce for planning and action. 
Bartlett (1990) points out that becoming a re- 
flective teacher involvea aoving beycmt a pri- 
nary concern with inatructional techniques snd 
%ow to" questions and asking %hst** end ""why" 
questions that regard inatructions and mana- 
gerial techniques not ss ends^in themselves, 
but as part of broader educational purposes. 

Asking "what and why*^ questions gives us 
a certain power over our teaching. We 
could claim that the degree of autonomy 
and responsibility we hsve in our work 
ss teachers is determined by the level 
of control we can exercise over our 
actions* In reflecting on the sbove kind 
of questions, we begin to exercise con- 
trol and open up the possibility of trsns 
-forming our everyday classroom life. 

Bartlett, 1990. 267. 

flow ioen reflection take place? 

Man/ different approaches can be employed if 
one wishes to become a critically reflective 
teacher, including observation of oneself and 
others, team teaching, and exploring one's view 
of teaching through writing. Central to any 




approach used 
however is a 
thr«part proceas 
which involvea: 



Stage 1 The event itself 



The starting point is an actual teaching epi- 
sode, such as a lesson or other inatructional 
event. While the focua of critical reflection 
is ususlly ttM teacher's own teaching, aelf- 
reflection can also be stimulated by observa- 
tion of another peraon's teaching. 

Stage 2 Recollection of the event 

lh9 next stage in reflective examination of an 
experience ia an account of what happened, with 
-out explanation or evaluation. Several diffe 
-rent procedurea are available during the re- 
collection phase, including written descrip- 
tions of sn event, s video or sudio recording 
of sn event, or the use of check lists or cod- 
ing systems to capture detsils of the event. 

Stage 3 Review and reapcHise to the event 

Following s focus on objective description of 
the event, the participant returna to the event 
and reviewa it. The event is now processed at 
a deeper level, and questions are asked sbout 
the experience. 

Let us examine approaches to critical reflec- 
tion which reflect these processes. 

Peer <%mervatioo 

Paer observation can provide opportunities for 
teachers to view each others' teaching in order 
to expose them to different teaching atyles 
and to provide opportunities for critical re- 
flection on their own teaching. In a peer ob- 
servation project initiated in our own depart- 
ment, the following guidelines were developed. 

1. Each participant would both observe and 
be observed . 

Teachers would work in pairs and take 
turns observing each others* classes. 



sa 
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2. Pre«>ob>ervation orlgnftion sa»glon> 

Prior CO ttch obMrvationt tht two 
tMchtrt vould MMt to discuxs th« 
nature of th« claM to be obMrvedi tht 
kind of Mttrial being taught » the 
teachera* approach to teaching, the kinds 
of atudenta in the clA»a« typical pat- 
teraa of interaction end class partici*- 
pation, aid any probleaa that laighc be 
expected. The teacher being observed 
would also assign the observer s goal for 
the observation and a task to accoiiplish. 
The task would involve collecting infor- 
aation sbout som sspect of the lesson, 
but would not Include snjr evaluation of 
the lesson. Observstion procedures or 
instruMnts to be used would be agreed 
upon during this session end a schedule 
for Che observations srrsnged. 

3. The observation . 

Th9 observer would then visit his or her 
partner's class snd co«plete the observe* 
tion using the procedures that both part- 
ners had agreed on. 

4. Post observation . 

The two teachers would eeet as soon ss 
possible sfter the lesson. The observer 
would report on the infonsation that had 
been collected and discuss it with the 
teacher (Richards and Lockhsrt, 1991), 

The teschers identified s variety of different 
aspects of their lessons for their partners to 
observe snd collect inforastion on. These in- 
cluded organisation of the lesson, teacher's 
tise unsgSMftt, students* perfomance on 
tsskSf tisieon-tssk, tMcher questions snd stu- 
dent responses, student perforsance during 
pairwork, classroom interaction, class per for- 
nsnce during s new teaching sctivity, snd stu- 
dents* use of the first language or English 
during group work. 

The teachers who participated in the project 
reported that they gsined s nuaber of insights 
about their own teaching fro« their collesgue's 
observstions and that they would like to use 
peer observstion on s regulsr basis. They ob- 
tained new insights into sapects of their 
teaching. For exaaple: 

**It provided nore detailed inforaation 
on student perforaance during specific 
aspects of the lesson than I could have 
gathered on sy own.*' 

*'It revealed unexpected inforaation about 
interaction between students during a 
lesson.** 

"I was able to get useful information on 
the f^roup dynaaics that occur during 
group work." 

Sc»e teachers identified aspects of their 
teaching that they would like to change as s 
result of the information their partner collec- 
ted. For exuple; 




SnbsGFiptions 
Mannatkn 

Please support "The Teacher Trainar*'! It's 
the only publication existing solaly as s 
forua for the aodara language teacher trainer, 

Tl» coat for three iasuaa a year is;- 

Individuala £14.00 including poatage 

Orgsnisaciwis £19.00 iocludiag postsge 

The journsl is for s specialiat audience and 
so circulation figurea will be considerably 
lower than for aore general teaching aagasines. 
Ihe costs of producing a Journal do not, how- 
ever, sink sppreciably just because the circu- 
lation is smsll. Ve hsve, therefore^ settled 
oo the figure sbove 

UX Subscribers please send your cheques, made 
payable to '^Pilgrims", to the Editor. 

Subscribers outside the UK plesse sak any bank 
that has dealings sbroad, to send to the 
Editor, a sterling bsnk drsft drswn on s UK 
bank. The draft should be made out to 
Pilgrims and sent to the Editor - 8 Vernon 
Place, Csnterbury, Kent CTl 3HG. 

Ve would ask all aubscribers please to fill 
out the following form and send it along with 
their cheque (UK) or bank draft (outside UK). 



NAME . 
ADDRESS 



OCCUPATION 

I would like to:- 

(a) subscribe to "The Teacher Trainer** 
my cheque/bank draft is enclosed. 

(b) contribute an article about 
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TOWARDS REFLECTIVE TEACHING 
cont'd 

^It mi9 M Mr* ftM» of th« ll«ittd 
rang* of tMching strAttgita that I have 
b€tn ualng.'* 

need to give studtnta »ora tlM to com 
-plett aOM of tht activitita I uaa.^ 

raalistd that I naad to develop better 
tlM unageMnt atrategiea.*^ 

Longer teni benefita to the department Mre 
alao aighted; 

*'It helped ae develop better a working 
relationahip with a colleague*^ 

"Stme uaeful broader iaaitea about teach' 
ing and the prograMie caae up during the 
poet -obaer vat ion diacusaiona" 

Vritten accounU of ezperleocea 

Another uaaful way of engeging in the reflec- 
tive proceaa ia through the uae of written 
accounta of experiencea. Peraonal accounta of 
experiencea through writing are coi«k3a in other 
diaciplinea (Powell 19SS) and their potential 
ia increaaingly being recognised in teacher 
education* A nu»ber of different approaches 
can be uaed. 

Self-Ieporta 

Self-reporting involvea coapleting an inventory 
or check liat in which the teacher indicatea 
which teaching practicea were uaed within a 
leaaon or within a apecified ti«e period and 
how often they were eaployed (Pak« 1985). The 
inventory My be CMpleted individually or in 
group aeaaiona. The accuracy of aelf reports 
i^ found to increaac when teachera focua on the 
teaching of apecific akilla in a '>articular 
claaaroott context and when the aelf-report in- 
struaent ia carefully conatructed to reflect 
a wide rang« of potential teaching practicea 
and behavioura (Richarda^ 1990)* 

Self-reporting allowa teachera to aake a re- 
gular ataeaaoent of what they, are doing in the 
claasrooa. They can check to aee to what ex- 
tent their aaauaptiona about their own teach- 
ing are reflected in thair actual teaching prac 
-ticea. For exaaple a teacher could use self- 
reporting to find out the kinda of teaching 
activitiea being regularly uaed, whctlior all 
of the prograjaM*s goala are being addreased, 
the degree to which peraonal goals for a class 
are being net* and the kinda of activities which 
seer to work well or not to work well. 

Autobiographiea 

Abbs (1974, cited in Powell 1985) discusses the 
use of autobiographies in teacher pxeparatlon. 
These consist of ssiall groups of aroand 12 
student teachers who meet 

for an hour each week for at least 10 
weeks« During this period of time each 
student works at creating 3 written 
account of his or her jducational ex- 



perience and the waekly aeatinga are uaed 
tr enable each peraon to read a paaaage 
froa hie or her autobiography ao that it 
can ba supported, cnaaanfced upoa by peera 
and the teacher (43) » 

Powell (1985) deacribed the uae of reaction- 
ahaeu - abMta atudent teachers cottpleta after 
a leaniifig activity haa been coapletad - in 
iidiich thay are encouraged **to a tend back froa 
what tbey had baea doing and think about what 
it aaant for their own learning and what it en- 
tailed for their work aa teachera of othara** 
(p.46). I have used a aiailar technique in 
wrking with at;:dent teachera in a practicua. 
StudMta i^rk in paira with a co-*oparating 
teacher and take tuma teaching. Ona aarvea 
aa obaerver while the other trachea* and coa- 
pletea e reection sheet during the leaaon. 
The reaction ahaet containa the following 
queationa. ^t aapecta of the leaaon were 
aoat effective? vn>at aapecta of tba iMaoo 
were laaat affective? Would you have tai^ht 
any eepect of the leaaoo differently? Vhy? 
The student who taacbea alao coaplatea hie or 
har own reaction aheet after tba leaaon. Than 
the two coapare their reactiona to the leaaon. 



Journal Ihlting 

A procedure which is becoaing acre widely 
acknowledged as a valuable tool for developing 
critical reflection ia the Journal or diery* 
The goal of Journal writing iai 

1. to provide a record of tna aignif leant 
learning experiencea that have taken 
place. 

2. to help the participant coae into touch 
and keep in touch with the aelf-develop 
-aent proceaa that ia taking place for 
thea* 

3. to provide the participanta with an 
opportunity to expreaa. in a peraonal 
and dynaaic way. their self-developaen£. 

4. to foater a creative interaction 

^ between the participant and the aelf- 
developoent proceaa that ia taking 
place 

- between the participant and other 
participanta who are also in the pro- 
cesa of self-developaent 

- between the participant and the faci 
-litator whose role it is to foster 
such developnent 

(Powell, 1985, Bailey, 1990) 

While procedures for diary keeping vary, the 
participant usually keeps a regular account of 
learning or teaching experiences, recording 
reflections on what he or she did as 'yell as 
straightforward descriptions of events, which 
nay be used as a basis for later reflection. 
The diary serves as a means for interaction 
between the writer, the facilitator, and sorae- 
tiaes other participants. 
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Collaborative Diary Ktaping 

A group of teachers way also collaborate in 
journal writing. A group of my colleagues 
recently explored the value of collaborative 
diary-keeping as a way of developing a criti- 
cally xeflective view of their teaching (Brock. 
Ju and Wong, 1991), Throughout a 10 week teach 
-ing tern they kept diaries on their teaching, 
read each other's diaries, and discussed their 
teaching and diary keeping experiencea on a 
weekly basis. They also recorded and later 
transcribed their group discussions and sub- 
sequently analyzed their diary entries, their 
written responses to each other's entries, and 
the transcripts of their discussions, in order 
to deteraine how these three interacted and 
what issues occured «oat frequently. They re- 
ported that: 

Collaborative diary-keeping brought 
several benefita to our development as 
second language teachers. It raised our 
awareness of claasrooa processes and 
prompted us to consider those processes 
Biore deeply than we say otherwise have* 
Collaborative diary-keepi,ng also provided 
encouragesMnt and support; it served as 
a source of teaching ideas and suggesti- 
ons; and in som aenae it gave us a way 
to observe one another ^s teaching from 
a ''safe distance" . . • 

By reading one another's diary entries, 
we were able to share our teaching ex- 
periences, and we often felt that we 
were learning as aiuch frosi one snother's 
entries as we were fro« our own. Read- 
ing and responding to the entries led us 
back to our own teaching to consider how 
and why we taught as we did^ 

These teachers observed however that 

1. collaborative diary-keeping is xore effec 
-tive if the scope of issues considered 
is focussed sore narrowly* 

2. a large block of ti»c is needed, 

3« participants sust be comfortable in shar 
-ing both pleasant and unpleasant ex- 
periences and be coMitted to gaining a 
clearer picture of their teaching and 
their classrooms. 

Recording Lessons 

For many aspects of teaching, audio or video 
recording of lessons can also provide a basis 
for reflection* While there are »any useful 
insights to be gained froa diaries and self- 
reports, they cannot capture the moment to 
moment processes of teaching. Many things 
happen simultaneously in a classrooo, and sonie 
aspects of a lesson cannot be recalled. It 
would be of little value for example, to 
attempt to recall the proportion of Yes-No 
Questions to WH-Questions a teacher used during 
a lesson, or to estimate the degree to which 
teacher ti»e waf shared aiaong higher and lower 
ability students. Many significant classroom 
events aay not have been observed by the 
teacher, let alone re<nembered, hence the need 



to suppleMnt diaries or self-reports with 
recordings of actual lessons* 

At its sispleat, a taps recorder is located 
in a place where it can capture the exchanges 
which take place during a lesscNi. With the 
microphone placed on the teacher's tsble, such 
of the teacher's language can tN» recorded as 
well as the exchanges of many of the students 
in the class. ?nk (1985) recoMiends recording 
for a one or two week period and then randomly 
selecting a cassette for closer analysis. This 
recording could be used as the basia for an 
initial assessment. Where video facilities are 
available in a school, the teacher can request 
to have m lesson recorded* or with access to 
video equipment* students themselves can be 
assigned this responsibility. A 30 minute re- 
cording usually provides more than sufficient: 
data for analysis. The goal is to cspture ss 
such of the interaction of the class as poss- 
ible, both teacher to class and atudent to 
student. Once the initial novelty wesra off, 
both students and teacher accept the presence 
of the technician with the camera, and ths 
class proceeds with Minimum disruption* 

Cooclusicms 

A reflective approach to teaching involves 
changes in the w^y usually perceive teach- 
ing and our role in the process of tesching. 
As the examples above illustrate, teachers who 
explore their own teaching through critical 
reflection develop changes in attitudes and 
awareness which they bslimve csn both benefit 
their professional growth aa teachera, as well 
aa improve the kind of support they provide 
their students. Like other forms of self- 
inquiry, reflective teaching is not without 
its risks, since Journal writing, self-report 
-ing or making recordings of lessons csn be 
time consuming. However teachera engaged in 
reflective analyaia of their own teaching re- 
port that it ia a valuable tool for aelf- 
evaluation and professional growth* Reflective 
teaching auggeats that experience alone is in- 
sufficient for professional grojth, but that 
experience coupled with reflection can be a 
powerful impetus for teacher development, 
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JOOMiAL BICHAIIGgS 

"The Teacher Trainer** has arranged journal 
exchanges with 

lATEFL Newsletter (UX) 
English Language Teaching Journal (UX) 
Croaa Currenta (Japan) 
Gngliah Teachers* Journal (Israel) 
Modem English Teacher (UX) 

RELC Journal (Singapore) 

Tf*e Portuguese Newsletter (Portugal) 
Fonw (USA) 
Practical English Teaching (UX) 
Focus on English (India) 
TESOL Newsletter (USA) 

and is sbsr.rscted by ^Language Teaching*, The 
British Education Index, the ERIC clearing 
hous^ and Contenta Pages in Educstion. 



IPOU TOO IJXE TDSptP SOMEflHUIG IN TO 
"THE TEACHER T?AINa"7 

**The Teacher Trainer^ is designed to be a 

forum for trainera« teachers and traineer all 
ever the world.* If you^d like to send in s 
letter, a coMMnt, s csrtoon. a taped conver- 
sation or an article sharing infor«ationi 
ideas or opinions we* 11 be very happy to 
receive it. It 'a easier for us if the written 
pieces are typed up with double spacing and 
A6 characters a line. The style should be 
simple and readable and the noraal length of 
articles is about lOOO to 2000 worda. We can 
serislise if necessary but this will daisy 
publication considerably! 



TEACHER TRAiNiNG GAMES 
SERIES: GAME 6 
by Sara Walker 

For a full rationale of the use of gMiea in 
teacher training and developaent, aa well aa 
for Gasea 1 and 2 in the aUrt of this aeriea, 
please see *The Teacher Trainer', VoIinm 4, 
Number 3. More gas«a in Sara Walker's aeriea 
will appear in the next iaaue. 



Objective: to conaider different types of 
teaching taidc, and the rolea of 
teacher and atudent in m nunber 
of different teKhing aituationa. 

Ksterials: one role card per trainae. One 
copy of the complete list of 
rolea per trainee (or pair) for 
the diacuaaion phaae. 

Method: 1* Hand out a numbered rolm card to 
each trainee, at random. Aak 
trainees to find their partners 
(Role lA vith Bole IB, etc.) 

2. Ask trainees to drasMtime their 
roles. When they haire prtctised, 
some of them will bm aaked to 
present their role-play to the 
whole claaa. 

3. Put the three Discuasion questi- 
ons (which are printed below the 
roles) on the blackboard, and 
ask traineea who finish esrly to 
discuss them in their pairs. 



Teacher/student rolea 

l.A. You have just bought a large puppy and 
you know very little about dogs. You want to 
train your dog. , 

1. B. You have experience in training dogs. 
Advise A on how to train his/hsr puppy, and 
show him/her exactly what to do. 

2. A. You are a child (about 11 years old) and 
you ere scared of water. Your parents feci it 
is time you learnt to swim, and have arranged 
swimming lessons for you. 

2. B. You are a swimming instructor. Kelp A 
to overcome his/her fear of water, and teach 
him/her to swim. 

3. A. You don't know how to drive, ^ou feel 
your life would be easier if you learnt. 

3. B. You are a driving instructor. Teach A 
how to drive. Show him/her exactly what 4:0 do. 

4. A. You are an illiterate adult. You had a 
hard life as a child, and yuu have never leirnt 
to read and write. Now you are going to learn. 

4.B. You have offered to teach A (an adult) 
to read and write. Excatly what do you do? 
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5. A. You are an adult. You don't have a very 
good sense of balance anJ you are rather un- 
coordinated. You want to learn to ride a 
bicycle. B. will teach you. 

5. B. Yoff friend A wants you to teach hi»/her 
to ride a bicycle. Show hia/her exactly what 
to do. 

6. A. You are a new secretary in a language 
institute. A nore experienced secretary will 
teach you how use the electric typewriter 
or the computer. 

6. B. You are an experienced secretary in a 
language institute. Teach A (your new 
colleague) how to use an electric typewriter. 

7. A. You are going to live on your own and you 
have never done any cooking. Seek advice frM 
h, who is a good cook. 

7. B. You are a good cook. Teach A som einple 
recipes which will enable hi«/l»r to survive 
alone* and who hin/her what to do« 

8. A. You are a child of around 6 years old. 
You find numbers difficult and' aren't very inte 
-rested in the«. You are having problesis in 
kindergarten and your parents have asked a 
friend to teach you basic addition and sub* 
traction. 

8. B. Teach A (a child of around 6) the basics 
of addition and subtraction. 

9. A. You have Just joined the aray. Your 
sergeant will instruct you what to do and how 
to behave. 

"^.B. You are an amy sergeant. Instruct A 
(a new recruit) what to do and how to behave 
in the amy. 

10. A • A button has com off your blouse/sliirt 
and you want to sew it back on. You don't know 
how. 

10. B. Teach A how to sew a button onto his/her 
shirt/blouse. Show A exactly what to do. 

11. A. You want to re-decorate .your house, buc 
you have no experience of plastering, painting 
etc. Ask B to teach you what to do. 

11. B. You are an experienced do-it*yourself 
decorator. Advise A and show hia/her how to 
paint, plaster, etc, 

12. A. You are interested in music, but you 
cannot play any instrument. You have asked B 
to teach you. 

12. B. Give A his/her first lesson in how to 
play a specific musical instrument (e.g. the 
piano, the guitar, etc.) 

13. A. You have a new baby. You want to do 
everything you can to look after it yourself. 
You don't know how to bath your baby. 




13. B. Show A exactly hov to bath a baby. 



Feedback: Ask volunteer pairs to act out 

their situation. Invite coaMnts 
on the techniques required and the 
role of teacher and student in 
each situation. 

Discusaion: 

a) Are there any factors in cosoon in ALL 
teaching sitimtions? 

b) Are there any qumlities/skills ALL 
teachers need? 

c) Are there any procedures that can be 
applied to ALL teaching jbituations? 



Mtp READS **TOE TEACHBt TRAIIIHt'' 
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THE CASE FOR NO "T.P. POINTS" ON 
RSA/UCLES CERTIFICATE COURSES 
by Barbara Garside 



Vte started ntimlng ^ KSAAXXES Prapara- 
tovj Cartificate cour«a« at the Stanton School 
of English, London, in Auguat 1987. Ever aince 
that tiM my collsaguas and I have been debat-^ 
ing with other tutora and eaaessora, as well 
as with esch other - tha need for ^TMching 
Practice points*". (T.P. points) This is the 
nana generslly given to tha iteu set by tutors 
and taught by trainees each day in the Teach- 
ing Practice with real language students. 
Exsaples of such itSM, which I have taken froa 
courses, aight be ^Vocabulary: the parts of a 
car", "Developing tha liatenlng skill: Listen- 
ing for soecific information", or - later on 
in the course - } "P. P. P. of past continuous 

interrupted" . 

The Bim of this srticle is to show that 
T.P. points of this nature ara not only un- 
necessary but that they msy also be detrimental. 
I also aia to preaent an alternative approach 
to T.P. Before I do this, however, I shall 
list the arguaenta in favour of T.P. points, 
in note form. 

Arfluaents in favour of giving trainees T.P. 
po ints 

For tutors 

1. They are easy to explain to trainees. 

2. They are easy to control and keep a re- 
cord of. (It is therefore easy to make 
sure that each trainee does a little bit 
of everything in their T.P.) 

3. They reflect, in aany cases, the sylla-- 
bus of the school where the course is be- 
ing run and thus are discrete iteia-based* 

For trainees 

1. They are easy to grasp. 

2. They may help to give trainees a sense 
of progress i.e. a ^'building blocks" 
approach. 

3. Trainees can concentrate on their own 
"slot". 

4. Trainees can devote their attention to 
how to teach, rather than worrying also 
about what to teach. 



♦ Royal Society of Arts/University t^'aa- 

bridge Local ExaA'inations Syndicac - now 
combined 

J Presentation, practice, production 



The way we prepare for Teaching Practice 

Despite the advantagaa stated above, the way 
we prepare for Teaching Practice at our 
school is aa follows: 

1. Lesson preparation is a group activity 
^ich takes place on a daily baaia for at least 
one hour of the day. 

2. It is a timetabled and essentisl part of 
the course. 

3. T.P. groups themsalvas decide what is to 
be taught the following day and how. This in- 
volves all members, regardless of whether they 
are teaching or not. 

U. These sessions are led by the T.P. tutor, 
whose role bacomes less snd less dominsnt as 
the course progresses. 

5. At certain points in the course, the 
group plans a series of lessons rather than 
just the next day *s. This often involves 
cross-group information exchange about the 
students and what they have learnt so far. 

6. As far aa possible, lessons sre prepared 
with the students* needs taking precedence over 
the trainees* neads. 

7. The aims of the first claas are for 
trainees and atudents to get to know esch 
other, and for the trainees to diagnose the 
level and needs of the atudents. (See "The 
First Time a Teacher Teaches" by Tessa Woodward 
in The Teacher Trainer, Vol. 4, No. 2). 

8. Subsequent lessons - at least for the 
first two weaks of the course - are based on 
units of coursebooks. Trainea& are encouraged 
to follow Bore or less the order suggested by 
the coursebook. 

9. Each block of two hours has one overall 
aim, regardless of the number of "slots" it is 
divided into. 

10. Of their two "whole" lessons (60 minutes), 
trainees should mske sure that one is language 
-based and the other skills-based, but that 
each demonstrates "a range of techniques". 

T he Rationale behind this approach 

Our aim in four weeks is to train people 
as far as possible to ba autonomous teachers. 
In an £FL teacher's Job, preparation is at 
least isportant as execution, especially at 
the b%:^inning of one*s career. Preparing for 
such discrete and unconnected items as 
"Vocabulary: the parts of & ^ar" or "P.P.P: 

past continuous interrupted" 

does little to help trainees in che long term. 
T.P. points of this nature encourage 
them to prepare little items of language or 
small sub-skills in isolation. 
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and giv« theft little or no concept of how to 
stege a whole leeeon or tiveteble a series of 
IessoM« 

Having to prepare in a group helps to 
develop ekille such aa liateoing to each other, 
negotiating end operating aa part of a team* 
While these skills mjt not h% essential to 
every teacher 'a Job, it la generally helpful 
for teschers to develop a vocsbulary with which 
to diacuss classes effectively, and to learn 
to liaise. Group preparation also leads to e 
greater sense of C(^sion between group Mabers 
and puts the focus on the learners snd the 
overall aiaa of the lessoo ratl^r than on each 
individual trainee's •'perfonaence". This focus 
is carried through into feedback, ^ich natu- 
rally becoMa a discussion of global iasues, 
such as siM, paca, ataging, flow, rather than 
an examination of the strong pointa and wMk 
points of esch slot. Group preparation alao 
gives trsinees aore of a reason to obaerve dur 
-ing T.P., because the thing is aoen aa 

a co-operative effort, with each alot in soae 
way dependent on the others. 

When I finished ay own four-wedc teacher 
training course nany years ago,' I felt able to 
do a aiae story, to tesch ^'there's a terrific 
spider up there", "I've got terrible toothache" 
and one page of a unit froa Kernel Lessons 
Plus, and to present tha second conditional. 
These were all the things I had done in T<P. 
But I had no idea of how this aotley assortaent 
of iteaa aight fit into a whole syllsbus, or 
how I aight sdapt thea to teach other thinga* 
Furtheraore, since ay course had encouraged «e 
to prepare in isolation, I apent ay first two 
teaching years sitting in the staffrooa pretend 
-ing I knew what I was doing, too afrsid to 
ask for help. 

We hope that our epproach to T.P. pre- 
paration not only givea trainees a aore global 
underatanding of the principles behind an acti- 
vity, a lesson, a series of lessons, but also 
provides thas with the skills and confidence 
they need to be able to discuss these with 
collesgues. 
S f 




THE USE OF 
SELF^EVALUATiON IN 
TEACHER TRAiNiNG 
by Kari Smith 



BAOCGROUND; 

Recent trends in education favour the 
huaanistic approach which puts, a strong Mpha- 
aia on the leemer as the central core of the 
teachinf-leaming process. According to this 
view the learner (in our case - the trainee) 
is taken into consideration when ttw p^^^ning 
of the courae Ukas place: the trainee 'a needs 
snd intaresta and personal learning strategies 
are iaportant during the couree, and the trainee 
together with the trainer evaluates the course 
foraatively and auaaatively. The trainee haa 
becoM a reaponsible partner in the learning- 
process; not only by having to do what other 
people tell hia/her to do, but alao by stating 
his/her opinion when decisions have to be 
taken. The trainee ought to take over part of 
the reaponsibility for what and how he/ahe is 
learning. Knowles claiaa that 

"Active learnera taking initiative learn 
aore thinga and learn better than do 
people who sit at the feet of their 
teacbera." (1975:14) 

Thia responsibility is, however, not al- 
wya uaed or taken seriously when it coaes to 
the evaluation of the trainee hia/herself • In 
nost l«srning-situations the teachers snd/or 
external evaluatora have the final word regard- 
ing the assessaent of the learner and hia/her 
work during the course. The Isck of responsi- 
bility in the evaluation-*process stands in con- 
trsdiction to the belief that the trainee is 
an equal partner in the learning-process, and 
the purpose of this paper is to srgue that the 
trainee ia capable of taking on the responsi- 
bility of the aasesMant of his/her own learn- 
ing snd achieveaents, provided that he/she has 
been directed in how to do so. If he/she is 
not the only evaluator, the trainee ahould a.; 
least be at the saae reaponsibility level as 
the trsiner and sny eventual external evalua- 
tor. 

VARIOUS USES OF SELF-EVALUATION 

Self-evaluation has been found useful in 
various fields and for various reasons: for 
exaaple, in situations where trainees are going 
to be future trainera and often also evaluators. 
It ia based on the belief that in order to be- 
coae able evaluators of other people, one must 
first be capable of evaluating oneself. This 
technique is often used by orgsnizations like 
the aray in training coursea for future train- 
ers of various Jobs within the aray; e.g. the 
training of future instructors of pilots. The 
trainees are provided with a detailed list of 
criteria decided on by the trainers as the aini 
HRua criteria for pa^ising the course. The 
trainees have to relate to this list during 
and after an assignaent. The detailed list 
helps the trainee to focus attention on the iw- 
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THE USE OF SELF-EVALUATION !N 
TEACHER TRAINING cont'd 

portant p«rts of the tMk» and to disregard 
unneceiMry details. Evslustic^ is 8ii^>Iified 
when the goels of the essignMnt are clearly 
stated. When the trainee finishes evaluating 
her/hiaeelf , the fom is left for the trainer 
who can accept or change the self-devaluation 
grade. No official data has been collected on 
the correlation of the grades given by tt» 
trainees/trainers, but the overall iapression 
is that there is a high correlation, and grades 
are not often changed by the trainera. A ten- 
dency is found aaong the weakest trainees to 
overevaluate theaselves, and the reeson is be- 
lieved to be t»T of being reaoved fro* the 
training course. This type of evaluation is 
used as f orsative evaluation taking place seve- 
ral tiaes during the amy course (personal 
comunication) . 

However, not every teaching/learning 
situation lends itself to an approach of Hat- 
ing and grading criteria and goals. It is 
difficult to MMBM attitudes, so important 
part of teaching and other husan relatione pro- 
fessions. An atteapt to solve this problen is 
found in the way self-evaluation is used in 
adainistretion as an integral part of training 
and dt jlopisent progrwffs for people whose 
occu^acion is in aanagement, sales and negotia- 
tions. Self-evalustion is used together with 
evaluation by othera, and each source of evalua 
-tion provides important insighta into the 
evaluation task. It is recoaieended that 
neithi^r of the two types should be used by it- 
self if the picture to be received should be 
f% true one (Cooke, Rousseau and Laffert, 19S7). 

SELF-EVAlUAnOH IH TEACHES TRAIHIHG; 

A sifldlar type of self-evaluation is used 
in teacher-trsining courses. McQualter (1985) 
argues in favour of the use of self-assessnent 
in collaboration with tutors to explore and 
understand the personal view each student teach 
-er has of teaching. The discussion sessions 
that ought to follow a aelf-assessaent question 
-nsire sight reveal inportant information for 
the tutor and also for the student-teacher. 
Doff (1988) has included a self-evaluation 
questionnaire after each unit in his training 
course for future foreign language teachers- 
The purpose of the questionnaire is to encour- 
age the teachers to-be to reflect on their own 
teaching-practice after each training session. 
A siailar questionnaire has also been used by 
the writer of this article in her own training 
courses of teachers. The future teachers are, 
at the end of each session, encouraged to dis- 
cuss the session, their own input and the out- 
cone of it. Towards the end of the year, be- 
fore their final grade in the course is given* 
they are asked to fill out a detailed self- 
evaluation questionnsire which forces them to 
reflect on their own work throughout the year 
(see appendix 1.) This questionnaire is then 
used as the basis for tutorials with the teach- 
-er-trainer, who has, in the awantiae, filled 
out a siailar questionnaire about the trainee. 
The trainee's course-grade is then decided on 



during the tutorial. The correlation between 
the trainee's and the trainer's assessment is 
usually surprisingly high. Thia eight be ex- 
plained by the fact that the future teachers 
have become familiar with self-^vsluation 
Uiroughout the course. 

In-service training of teachers ia an 
area iritoae importance is unquestionable, and 
sal f'-evalua tion ia of greateat value for self- 
underatanding and inatnictional i^)rovement 
(Carroll, 1981). The people who are always in 
the classroom to aaaeaa the teaching are the 
taacbara themaelvea (aiNi the pupila of couraa). 
Hoat teachara mBM99M the leaam and their own 
teaching informelljr when they Imava tha claaa- 
room. In a more formal avaluation-aituation 
with an inapector or auparviaor prement in the 
claaaroom, a guided self-report instrumamt will 
help to focua the evaluatiM of teaching, and 
it haa a higher level of agreement with the 
supervisor 'a evaluation than global aalf^-evalua 
-tioo has. Tha accuracy of the teachara* aalf- 
evaluation incrfaaea whao the proceaa is ta- 
pMtad (I^iol and Buma, 1986), and thia 
opaaka for a formative uae of aelf^valuation 
ami the i^^rtaacc of teaching the learners 
how to evaluate themselves. Williama (1989) 
describes a questionnaire developed for this 
purpoae (see appendix 2), and which haa auccesa 
-fully been used by the writer aa an external 
reference point for pre and post observation 
tutorials. 



PRACnCAL USES OF SELF-EVAUIATIOH IN TEACHER- 
TTtAINING; 

A book I have found very useful while 
training my students to evaluate their own 
teaching is Janine Pak*s book: Find Ou^ How 
You Teach . As is said in the foreword; 

'^This handbook ia designed to assist 
classroom teachers increase their aware- 
ness of what is happening in their class 
-rooms ^ Th^ advantage of the techniques 
is that they allow teachers to carry out 
their own analysis without having outside 
observers in the clasaroom.^ (p«ix) 

This is in fact one of our ultimate aims 
as teacher-trainers; to enable our trainees to 
evaluate theaael* es when they leave the safe 
framework of a training-course with s tutor at 
hand to observe their lessons snd to provide 
constructive feedback. When working indepen- 
dently the trainee-teachera are asked to record 
their lessons on audio cassette or on video 
cassettes, and then to analyse their own 
lesson with the help of whichever questionnaire 
in the Pak book is relevant to that lesson. 

Whichever self-evaluation questionnaire 
is to be used, whether my own, Williams' or 
Pak' 8, my usual procedure ia to have a short 
tutorial with the trainee before I come to ob- 
serve her/his lesson. In this tutorial the 
trainees are asked to think of what they feel 
needs to be improved in their teaching; lesson 
-planning, the content of the lesson such as 
vocabulary, reading etc., techniques such as 
giving instructions or organizing classroom 
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t«sk«» cLif I organiutlon such as pair /group 
work, uM of r«S(Hirc«s such ss the bofird* or 
classrooM intsrsction such ss studsot-student 
intsrsction. Th« tr«inti ir* then asked ^.o 
write a detailed laaaon-p. .1 having this ±i\ 
mind, and a copy of the plan is given to «e 
before I observe the leaaon. The traineea 
are told that thay era free to change the plan 
on the apot if the need ia felt while teach- 
ing « Th^f auat. however, be tmdj to reason 
why they did so* 

In the tutorial that follows the leason 
that I observe^ the traineea are presented with 
the self-evaluation quaationnaire relevant to 
the specific leason, snd they fill it out by 
theaselvea whila I aa doing the aaae. After- 
wards we discuss the answers, finding out where 
and why we differ in our responses* 

The next stage is to ask the trainees to 
work w'ith the aelf-avaluation quaationnaire 
without ae obaerving t}» leasona, but they 
should record their leasona and hand the record 
-ing and the filled in queationnaire to m be- 
fore the tutorial* 

The last stage is to ask* the trainees to 
work with the leason plana, the recording and 
the self-evaluation queationnaire independently 
of »e. By this I hope to aake the trainees 
aware of the iaportance of evaluating their own 
teaching, hoping they will do so when they are 
out in the "jungle" all by theaaclves. 

Tlie sia ia to make the trainees realize 
that a good teacher ia conatantly atriving to 
iaprove her/hia teaching, and that objective 
self-aaseasaent is the best tool they have for 
doing that. Therefore they sust beccm faai- 
liar with the technique during their training 
so they will use it with confidence while work 
-ing independently in the future. 
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APPENDIX 1 
SELF-EVALUATION QUESTKMINAIRE ORANW 

Kari Saith 

NAHE: 
1. 

I have been present in all the lessona« Yes/No 
I have been absent from lessons. 

2. 

I have contributed a lot during the seaaions. 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 

I have contributed little during the 
sessions* 1 

3. 

I have handed in all the assignments. 10 

9 
8 

7 
6 
5 
A 
3 
2 

I have handed in no assignments. 1 
4. 

I have handed in all the assignments on 
time. 10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 

I luiv< handed in all the assignments 
late. 1 
^ 
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5. 



9. 



The level of mj uaignMnts is very high 
(papcre}. 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 



All the lesKoos I taught were well 
prepared. 



The level of okj asaignaenta is low 
(papers). 



6. 



I have read at least 5 books froa the 
reading list. 10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 

I have read nothing from the reading list. 1 



7. 



I have been of great help to my peers. 



I have been of no help to ay peers. 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Mjr lessons were poorly prepared. 



10. 

I have progresssd a lot during the year. 



I have not progressed during the year. 
11. 

I think I as going to be an excellent 
teacher. 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



I think I should not becoae a teacher. 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



8. 



I have done very well in teaching at 
school and during practice teaching 
at Orania. 



I have done poorly in my teaching 
practice. 



10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 



12. 



Based on this ay grade in practice teaching 
should be: 

10 987654321 



13. 



Based on this sy grade in methodology should 
be; 

10 987654321 



Suggestions for inproving the course for future 
students. 



Signature; 
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APPgWDIX 2 



FrM: Villiau, H. D«velopMntal View of 
Claurooii ObMrvation«*\ ELT. Vol. A3/2, April 
1989 (Reprinted with perMisaion) 



Figure 2: Second claeeroott visit: 
evelueticm fom 



self- 



Before the lueon «sk jcweelf : 

U Is your sctivity st sn appropriate intel* 
lectual level to stretch and challenge 
children of this age? la it too eesy/ 

difiicult)? Is it interesting, Mtivat- 
ing? Is there enou^ opportunity for 
the pupils to talk? 

2. Vlhat maningful language will it promote? 

3« Where will there be opportunitiea for 
pupils to give their own idvaa? 

4» Uhit is the place of the activity in your 
scheaM of work? What preceded it? 
What will follow it? 
Show this cn your laescn plan, 

5. Show how it sight involve/lead into read 
•ing» writing, graanart ate. 



6. VB^et Might the pupila learn? Write the 
aim of the activity and the language aiM 
on your lesson plan. 

7. What provision have you made for pupils 
^o finish quickly/slowly? 

During and after the leMoa« ask yourself: 

8. What evidence was there that the pupils 
were iotereated/not interested? 

9* Who was not involved? Why? 

10. Write down on paper som Isnguage that 
pupils used. Vss it aeaningful or aean- 
ingless? 

11. What will you do next to follow up this 
lesson? 

12. Which of ymir aias were achieved? Were 
other things achieved instead? 

13. When did pupila give their own ideaa'' 
Did you accept their ideaa? Bid they 
have a fair ahare of tiae to talk or did 
you doainate the discussion? 

Vhst have you lisamt? Vrite down bow jou 
would like tn develop your teaching in the 
future. 



CROSS CURRENTS 

Ay iv7CTwiTiQw.il jocumi or 



TkMMi Lli i lw fohMi-t mt 

Mart irrtm m 

OtftcM Mb Sjh mm Hmt ' 

lw«lr« lU^At. T<*.4hfr 




1 . ... ...^ I Mti , \^ 



RtruKS THta AD wnu mua suBsci^fFnoN omnR. /t-vo 
n£CEivE WE cuf^Ri^r KSi/r A coMmuiSTAny an. 




Kent Coumy CoooaS M a m b ex of 

TEACHER TIUUflXNG 1991 

We offer a variety of TEFL courses: 

• RSA Certificate 

• RSA Diploma (part-tmie) 

• Hilder^one Preliminary Certificate 
4^ Courses for overseas teachers of 

English 

• Saturday Seminars and 
Traijiersf Days 

WI17 BOilarstoM? 

• Small groups (max. 10) 

• Highly experienced teaching staff 

• Reasonably pnced accommodation 

For details write to: 
Te«ek«f TkmiaiAff, 0«|itTT, 

KMt, CTIO 2JI0. (Ttl: ti64?^?21) 
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WHEN SHOULD I CORRECT? 

The use of Aigorlthms m Teacher Training by Mink RandaU 



Algor:4t}mt * networks^ or Mecision 
trMs* , «r« if«yji of XAfing out a Mri«s of logi 
-cal daclsiona in a diasraMiatlc foxn to halp 
eithar explain or 1.3vi*atl2ate the acapa takan 
in order to carry out a particular tank, The> 
attaapt to ahov hw a aariaa of deciaioM in^ 
tarrclate and interact in a taak. Such dia- 
gra«a. auch ua^ in coi^puter prograMlASt era 
being incn^aingly tfee<i in aaay other fielda 
auch ea Mnagevmt. A good exapie oi* their 
uae in teacher training can be aeen in the 
following diegraa taken frM Villia 
p. 114) and reprinted by kind perAivaiofi of 
LongMn Publlahera. The diagrM leya out the 
conaiderationa irtvolv£Ki in deciding which voce 
-bulary itaM to pre-teach in a language 
leaaon. 




N0r KMMIAi. 

ro 

OOMSWIMW 




CPMPOMMOM 



i3i 



ri^H SN Ufa 



USf] 



av 

IK«VMia»| 

ar 



OMlfiao^oR 




I find auch algos^lthDa useful vaya of 
Jaylng out decisions, but whs^ra ar« two prob- 
lenA vlth using such tools in teacher training. 

The first co>u.ernt cho suitability of 
such diagramotiL rep^aaentations for thd 
trainae^. I happen to like and r^apoicd to such 
represantatians becisune of cy particular adu* 
cational and cultural backgroLnd, but aany 
peop7.o do not find the concept u£ an algarithni 
at all trsna^rent. 



One technique I*ve uaed to tackle the cwc 
problens sientionad above ia to allow the train- 
eea to build tlielr own al^'oritha around a par- 
ticulav area. The exai^^le ah^ belov la uaed 
to start a diacuasioa on the c^maideratioaa in- 
volved in Making a correction. I provide a 
blank algorithm along with the iiiforaatlon 
tseceaairy to fill la tbadadiiica bwm. X then 
put the iraineea in paira or grot^^e to f imi a 
podagogically aound wy of puttiag the infonos- 
tioa on to the algorithm* Tfie eoauing diacua- 
eioA forcae the-triiMea to coaa^der several 
important iaauee auch ae iapoitasice of 
learner reaction to errors ^Vill the atudant 
be ^paet?) aa agaiaat claaarooe/tisiclMr iaauea 
(la it a part of tha leeaon in wh:^cls I vent 
ttuM to be ccMrrect?), or iaaisca coswirica- 
tio^ (la it an arror %iiiich leads to a br«k- 
dow in coaeunication?). The reauJ ting *aolu- 
ti(m(«)* produced by the paira/groupn can then 
b« preaanted and the iMuea involved diecuaAv d 
by tha full group. Such an exerciae produces 
an algorithn which the craineea have pattici- 
patet) in consttructing and one in which they 
have I c^agraa of otcsership of the ideas ex- 
press, d. It also indicates any problaisa that 
trainees have with und&r standing the function 
of an algoriUuir and will help th^a when they 
next eiiCQunter one, 

ERpty slgorithaa cbi\ alto be used to pro* 
voke discussion cf the tym ^s of arror corrcc-^ 
tion possible (e*g« self-correction peer 
correction or taacher corractdm^ snd their 
logical ordering}* Once understood* slgcrittvis 
or &lgorithiiic approaches are a useful OMSthod 
for exploring Many clasfiroow techniques snd 
leason aanagaMnt decisions. Vcr exaaple, the 
process of deciding* (after che<:king student 
understanding of a concept) whether or not to 
rr-presAnt a part'icular ite« of language can 
easily represested by an algorithw. The 
vH.lue ol the algorithm is that it allows the 
trainer and the trainee bridge the gap between 
theory and practice; to transfer general 'theo- 
retical' issuea into actual clasarooa be- 
haviour. Willis, J. (1981). Teaching English 
Through English , Longaan. 



Ttie second probleoi lies with t^ie use of 
an g^lgurithifi as a learning aid, A coiiplated 
algoritha IS essentially an explanatcry tool. 
Xt gi^es a solution whic*. Jooks very n«at and 
tidy, but it does not lead to the act'.ve 
volveoent of the- learners and thus d<iy personal 
Qxplorarion or ownorrhlp of this ccn^ ^pts baling 
portrayed. The observer tends to s;.y ^'Yies, 
that '3 good*^ and passes on to the m^xt task. 
Ihus, tha conpleted algorithm is esjsentially 
3 passive tool. 

Given such a reaction from the learn&r^ 
in is Qlm> difficult for thtr trainer for the 
trainee, for that matter) to kiiow if ,he ideas 
have b^eti fuUy understood end expluredr or if 
th<» general principles of algorith»s are under- 
stood. 



Task 

The following are questions which you need to 
ask yourself when you encounter a ai stake aado 
by a student. If the answer to aooie queations 

is 'No's then you »ight want to ignore tha 
errur* If the answer to questions ia 'Yes' you 
might want to correct. Discuss the questions 
in groups snd place thesi on the algoritlisi in 
the decision boxes so that you correct «*rroriK 
when they need to be corrected and ignore them 
'<«hen you want to ignore theti. Thi* firat 
question has already b$ten placed on the algo- 
rithe for you. 

A. Is it a pattern the student should 
know? 
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Kow plac« the oth«r qu«ttiaas onto the algo- 
rittui: 

B. Xa it a part of tht lesson whan X 
MQt tha atudantfl to ba accurata? 

C. Will tha Btudaitt ba upaat if X 
correct tha error? 

D. Will tha laaaon flow laaa raoothly 
if I correct the error? 

E. Is it an error which leads to a 
breakdown in co—unication? 

F. Is it an error I want to concentrate 
on? 



When to correct and 
when to ignore errors. 



STUDENT SHOULD KMCM/' 




V YES 



lYES 



CORRECT 




YES 




YES 



IGNORE 



IGNORE 



NO 





THE COST OF FAILURE 
by Kate Pearce 



A few nonths ago I wu pleestd to receive 
a * phone cell from eoewoM I shell cell John 
who had jtist completed %n KSA/Ce«brldge Cert, 

course. He wented to return eoae hookB 
he i?r^ borrowed froa m« 

^So how did it go?"" I eeked. 

^ell ...^ There Me e peuee* **Vm afraid it 
ended in fai lure . It seeu not cut out for 
a career in TEFL after all*** 

When he cane round with the booka, the atory 
he told sat ae thinking about the validity of 
our short t initial Teacher Training couraea. 

The firat week, it seewd, had been great. 
John had been prepared to put everything into 
the couraa and^give up hie social life for the 
leonth, aa averyMS aaya you have to« so the in- 
tensity of the course caae aa no surprise. 
In tha second week, he and the other couraa 
■eeibere ^re getting e little tired but efter 
a chat wiUi hie tutor, John felt reassured that 
everything was going fine* The third %mtk 
Msnt e change of T.P. tutor and John eenaed 
that there could be a personslity clssh, but 
im didn*t want to Mke a fuaa and anjrvayi they 
were aore than halfway through thB course. At 
the beginning of tte fourth week, the new 
tutor told John, sfter a T.P* session, thst 
he was quite likely to fail the course. John 
waa ahocked and upaet but aaked the tutor to 
explain which aspecta of hie teaching he ahould 
concentre te on. The tutor told him aha 
wouldn't know i^ere to atart* 

The rest of the week passed with John worrying 
about his T.g* sessions, trying to finish his 
written assign»ents sfid, not aurpriaingly, los- 
ing confidence in his abilitiea. A few days 
after the course he heard that he had, indeed, 
failed. Four weeks* hard work, four weeka' 
loss of incoM, £650 in course fees, hopes and 
dresas of h new csreer direction end, I aa sure, 
s good deal of if*lf esteen - all down the 
drsin. 

How wait a ainute, I hear you say. Yes, poor 
John. Yes, the second tutor needs to be eacked 
or St least given m sabbatical to go and * re- 
fresh' hersslf as s trainer. 
Yes, it's s lot of voney* 
Yes, he should hsve been 
told soMsrif he really 
wssn't up to scratch - BUT 
- we do have to fail people 
on these courees* We 
can*t psss every To«, Dick 
snd Kerry. It*sbad enough 
that we let people loose on 
EFL classes after only s 
four week course. 
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THE COST OF FAILURE cont'd 



Exactly* I think it*s ttui four >mAM thst 
vorrUs m west. Pay E6S0 and giva up any 
othar lifa you Might hava for four vaaks to 
Mka or braak aa an E.F.L. taachtr. Doaa any 
other profetaion hava anything quita like it? 

I atartad thinking about it bacauaa I faal 
quita atrongly that JcivR would hava Mde a vary 
good E.F.L. taachar. It could ba that during 
tha four vaak couraa ha did not ahine at Langu- 
aga Analyaia or Mnaga to maatar brilliant 
drilling tachniquaa. teyba tha tutor really 
didn't know whara to a tart whan it caw to ana- 
lysing that particular T.P, aaaaioo« But if 
it had bean a twelve weak, or even thirty week 
couraa with daya or waaka of teaching practice 
rather than juat a few houra, Myba thaa John 
would hava paaaad and tha profaaaioa could Imva 
gained a aound, coMdtted E.F.L. teacher. 

I Mt John when he was a participant on a one 
week 'taatar* courae which I waa coordinating 
for prMpactiva E.F.L. teechera. He thoi«ht 
ha would like to teadt E.F«L. but waan't aura 
exactly what it entailed ao he to^ a weak off 
work and paid £120 to find out aora. Of tha 
twenty couraa aa abe ta, he waa tha oqly one who 
had done all tha backgroimd reading and hit 
participation in tha couraa waa both informed 
and keen. At the end of tha weak he applied 
to do tha Caabridga/SSA Certificate TEFU at 
several inatitutiona and accepted tha place 
which waa offered to hia first. He sight have 
conaidared doing a PGCE in TESOL but ha already 
had a FGCE and had been a Science teacher for 
eleven years. 

When he brought ay booka back, he waa about to 
go off on holiday '^to try and decide what 
next." I suggested the possibility of contact- 
ing his course tutors and finding out more a- 
bout what had gone wrong - but he was adaaant 
that he had been put off TEFL for good; 

John^s experience and its iaplications were 
simaering in ay mind aa 1 went along to t he 
'Trainee Voices Day', a meeting ^f the lATEFL 
Special Interest Group for Teacher Trainers 
held on 24th November 1990. During the day we 
looked at feedback from severaj. trainees on 
various TEFI courses throughout the country. 
One issue which came across loud and clear to 
all of us was the tr8ine«s' concern with the 
cost of their course ind the possibility that 
they might fail, thus 'wasting* the money and 
tine inveated. This, combined with the inten- 
sity of thti courses, produces a fair amount of 
streaa and anxiety. 

rielow are soae extracts from the trainees' feed- 
back which will, I hope, inspire fellow Course 
Planners and Teacher Trainers to take a fresh 
look at the circumatances in which we train 
our future colleagues and, at the very least, 
serve to reaind us of what our trainees may 
have invested in our courses, of the potential 
stress and anxiety involved, of the cost of 
failure ^ in short of our responsibility. 



**Abaut the coat - fSDf : it i«a the «ii {nblai in coa- 
ing here. I waaad to *do it* biCbni but "ad to work 6 
moothi aa a %aitiaea to aa«a up! Mhy im it apirslling ao 
faet? If I tei dra it 2 jwni ev> 1 could Imm asvad a 
couple (tf hmdnd pounda. I don't understand tMa TQFL 
specific inflaticiu I alao imp ttdskim that if I fail, 
I will have wMted not only £600 but 6 aontha of ay life 
mkii^ only to earn it.^* 

lUking abxt theme le s yes, Twe gone thru them 
tool ttiy? Well, \m am tc die ca aelusjon yesterday that 
it wi aaaething to do with SISESS - no« not wocd atreas, 
h!t tha strems of tMa itela aituMlon* Tiae« or lack 
thereofs CetigM*; and praaaaa placed upon ua by teachiitg 
every day froa day 1. X can't pinicint it but all the 
taxtbooto g^ on about thim etiaae fiee anvironMOt for 
laeniiQg - and ue???** 

'^Finally, the pees/fail elmiant, althcmh it ia no atzaoge 
thii« in coureea, it doam aomtew aate one ai^arianca dlf f*- 
root dmieee of eCiiiM c fiy m n J al with the toowle^ge that 
you could ba doing bedly and not loiow rixxit it*"* 

*1 would feel am ccafortabla if X had been txaeced as an 
adLtlt with odar needs, ttat ia othar than a aandi long 
oouree. If die intensity ia nm naairir for thia short 
period of tiae, I'd aMueet addii« wnsdm \mk to the 
couree and putting a few blocks of free tiae in there for 
^C - the hMBi being. I need time to walk ani think. 
Ihtt'a beneficial too." 

'liMchers have beos Idnd wl generelly ai y po r tiw. But 
Oiile they tell ua that atudenta lean) beet in a etxaae- 
free ataosfihere, they do nX apply that philomophy to us* 
Ihere ia more then naresmery acreaa in thia courae and it 
gets to tha poit^ Ih^ it ia oooHKAiWiting. Fmidy I 
don't caxe what they say ^cut ay T.P. bacauae I'm too 
tired to care. % iMk thrae I'm simfly going thnM^ the 

B0ti£3nB." 

*Miln wccry is failii^ it and mc1i« £650. A lot of the 
prohleae come fttae the artificial aepecta of it* Four 
mka to becone an OL teacher. Fifteen aLnute perfor- 
mancee etc. Hsybe if more Me made of an attendance 
certificate: not the pmaa/fail aapect of it Uiich is xh& 
min cauee of stress I thiiic." 

It seems that there are no easy answers to the 
problems outlined above, but perhaps we have 
reached a atage, as a profession, where we need 
to assess the present situation as regards 
initial Teacher Training and rethink our re- 
sponse CO the massive growth in the TEFL 
industry. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF CHANGE 
by Tom Hutchinson 



Synopiis of paper prtMnttd at UTEFL SIG 
Sy«poaiua January 1991 

Introduction 

Wa can look at changt in two ways. Wa can con* 
aider iti firat of all, in taraa of the change 
itaelf - the new ayllabua, the new technique, 
the new textbook etc. However, thia kind of 
view will not explain aany of the difficultiea 
and apparent irraticmelitiea that are experi- 
enced in the change proceaa. An alternative 
ia to view change in teraa of the change in be- 
haviour (and the attitudes and valiwa that 
underlie thi^t b^viour) required of the people 
invplved in order to accoaaodate thesaelves to 
the actual innovation* 

Change aa a huMn problem 

When we view change aa a hunan proble* in this 
way, a nuaber of funiaeental featurea eeerge: 

1. Change ia not just a profesaional con- 
cept* Change ia a natural part of the huMin 
condition. It ia likely that people react to 
profesaional change in the saae vay aa they re- 
act to change in other aapects of their livea, 
such as Barriage, accidenta, growing up etc. 

2. Change in one aapect of a pcraon'a life 
will have an effect on, and be affected by, 
other aapecta. React iona to profeaaional 
change, Lherefore, can often have little or 
nothing to do with the actual change itself, 
but aay be conditioned by apparently unrelated 
factorat 

3» Change poaea a potential threat to what 
psychologiata call the 'key eeanings' of our 
Uvea (Blacker and Shinain, 198^}. Key eean- 
ings provide stability and security, and Mke 
our behaviour neaningful. Exmeplea of key m&;^:i 
-Inga are our relationahipa with other people* 
o ir perception of our atatus, our noral or re- 
ligious values, our group allegiaTCea, our 
habits and routines. Any change s><>ses a threat 
to one or more of these key eeanings. 

We aie to maintain a balance in the complex 
ecology of our key eeaninga. Change threatens 
this balance. As a reault, the coMonest re- 
action to change is resistance. 



Individual reactions to change 

Harris (1974) approached the question of indi- 
vidual reactiona to chaige by atudying reac- 
tiona to bereavaiaent. Ke argued that if we 
study how people react to what auat be the eost 
diaruptive of sii changes - the death of a 



loved one thia can give ua an indication of 
how people react to change in general « 

The behaviour of the bereaved followa predict- 
able patterns and ia charecterised by apparent 
contradictKma. For exaaple, they aey chat 
tney have nothing to live for and yet niah back 
to work; they aay that they want to forget, but 
obaeaaively cultivate reaiodera of the de^ 
loved one* 

The ahock of bereaveiiMt, Karria arguea, throwa 
the key Manings of a person's life out of bal- 
an:e. In the proceaa of grieving the bereaved 
peraon triea to restore the balance by reaolv- 

ing th0 contradictions and conflicts that the 
diaturbance haa created. Methodological 
change» of course, cannot coapare in aeverlty 
to the shqck of bereaveMnt* But any aignifi- 
cant change will diaturb the key aeanings of 
an individual 'a life and create a need to re- 
store the balance. The iaportant feature of 
thia process, however, ia ita highly personal 
nature, 

*To protect key eeaninga we will defend the 
contexts within which they developed. Reason, 
persuasion and argujaent by others are not 
enough to help people adjuat to signiricant 
loasea, for no-one can solve for aoMOoe elae 
the criaia of re-integration that diaruptive 
changea iapoae,* (Blackler and Shiaaiin, 198A). 

The individual reaction to change, therefore « 
is slow, frailght with contradictions snd highly 
personal. 

Group reactions to change 

Each individual ia a seaber of a network of 
different groupf - national, regional, ethnic, 
gender, faaiily, language and age groupa, aa 
well aa work groupa. political and leisure 
groups, etc. 

Groups provide a nuaber of benefits. Blackler 
and ShiBHin (1984) liat the following 'paycho- 
logical rewarda* of group Meberahip: 

1. Groups provide identity and eatees. 

2. Groupa enable ua to teat reality. 

3. Groupa satisfy our need to belong and to 
be wanted. 

4. Groupa uki. individuala eore powerful 
and thua better able to achieve their aiu* 

Groupa develop nonss of behaviour which 
provide an identity for the group and which 
nark it off frofl other groupa. The price we 
pay for the benefits of group support is 
loyalty to these group norms. Group norma 
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THE MAMAGEMENT OF CHANGE 
cont'd 

change vtry slowly and any thraat to th«B will 
provoke defentive action. 

Individuals net both aa themselves and as re- 
presentatives of their groups. Since indivi- 
duals greatly fear isolation fron their groups, 
when in doubt it is best to trust the group 
loyslty to doainate* 

The power of groups to affect individual be- 
haviour is generally ignored in ELT teacher 
training, where teachers are by and large 
trained or retrained as individuals. The logic 
of the ideaa on group norM arguea in fr our 
of educating teachers in their nonaal work 
groups i.e. tLeir school « faculty or depart- 
ment. 



Varvins^ perceptions of a change 

When considering human behaviour , there is no 
objective reality. People behave in accordance 
with how they peii'^ive the situation to be. 
And perceptions vary, because individuala 
approach the same situation with different key 
meanings. 'Changes which appear reasonable and 
straightforward to aome may, in altogether un- 
foreseen waya, undermine certain key attach- 
menta that are felt by others.* (Blj»^kler and 
Shiemin, 1984). 

If changes are to be effective, the differing 
perceptions of all concerned partiea must be 
taken into account. If they are not, there 
is a risk that reaction to the change will be 
non-^oMittal or downright obstructive. (For 
a good illustration of thia, see Tomlinscn, 
1990. In Tomlinson*s example the perceptions 
of certain key players were not taken into 
account with the reault that many of thf. aims 
of the project were not fulfilled.) (See also 
Tomlinson, 1988). 

Educational innovation ia particularly prone 
to this kind of problem, aa educational systess 
comprise s Isrge number of groups with differ-* 
ing needs and intereats - as well ss teachers 
and students, there are headteachers, ministry 
officials, irspectors and advisers, examina- 
tion bodies, textbook writers, academics and 
publishers. 

As far as teacher development is concerned, 
the concept of differing ,/erceptions throws up 
the qusstion of who should decide the content 
and nature of IKSET courses. Wh t may be per- 
ceived .is a problem by the trainers a^y not be 
seen as problematic by the teachers themselves 
and vice versa. 

How do people resist chanae? 

Resistance to change follows general patterns 
(Blackler and Shimmin, 1984): 

1. The simplest strategy is inertia. 



2. If personal In&rtia doea not work, the 
next atage is to exploit the inertia of other 
interested partiea auch as the ministry, the 
inspectorate, the trsdes unions, the parents, 
etc. 

3. A more sctivm form of resistsnce is to 
accentuate all the negative aspects of the 
change* "It's too time-consuming. It's too 
noisy, etc.** 

4. If this fmila, resistance haa to take the 
more personal form of qMationing the abili- 
ties of the change sgents or their right to in- 
troduce the change. 

5. Finally reaisters can exploit the lack 
of insider knowledge of the change agents. 
The expatriate ELT 'expert* is particularly 
vulnerable to thia atrategy. 

These geneval strategies have one underlying 
characteristic - they all put thm responml- 
bility else%^ere. Th«. motivation for resist- 
ance is basically fear of the disturbance of 
key memnings or fear of laolmtlon from m group. 
People, however, are reluctant to admit to 
feara and Inadequacies. Tney, thus, look for 
a socially scceptsble mssk (Berne 1967). When 
people say '^That won*t work in my classroom^', 
they are really aaying: "I'm scsred of trying 
that in ay classroom.'^ 



Dealinj^ with resistance 

How can we make use of these ideas in the 
maoagSMnt of change? PundaiMntally we need 
to be more concerned with getting the proceas 
of change right and worrying less sbout the 
product. In this approach we can identify a 
number of important guidelines: 

1. All concerned parties must be involved 
in order to gain the commitment of everyone to 
t^ie change. This is generslly known as 'gett- 
ing s cc^tract for change.' 

2. People should be encouraged to express 
their resistance. So long as resistsnce re- 
mains hidden, it remains a problem and a poten 
-tial threat to the succesa nf the change. 

3. The commitment of all parties to a change 
is vital, if the necessary time and effort are 
to be invested. This commitment will be most 
readily given, if the people involved feel that 
it ia their own change. This is known as shar- 
ing the ownership of change. 

None of the above strategies will guarantee 
the effectiveness of any change, but as s gene 
-ral approach they are at least consistent with 
the studies of how people react to change, de- 
scribed above. 

Furthermore, there is empirical evidence from 
the world of industry for the validity of this 
kind of approach. Tlte most coherent aodel is 
the Total Quality Approach, variations of 
which are used by the world's aost successful 
companies. A key feature of the Total Quslity 
Approach is the high level of worker involve- 
ment in quality control and improvement through 
such mechaaisma as Quality Circles, While such 
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a acdel cannot b€ taken over wholeiale into 
ELT, w can I^rn a lot fro« the approach in 
general and exploit a number of the techniques. 
(For More infoxwtion on thia approach see 
Robaon 1988). 



Concluaion 

Changt' is an iaportant feature in ELT, parti- 
cularly in the area of teacher developMnt. 
We need to see change aa a huaan pioblea and 
concentrate on the iiapact that any change will 
have on the individuala and groupa involved. 
Thia involves recogniaing aoM important as- 
pects of how people react to change. 

Change diaturba the fraMwork by which we laake 
aense of our li ea and our natural reaction is 
to resist. On an Individual level change gene 
-rates Che problea of incegrating new ideas or 
actions into our existing network of key Mean- 
ings. The process of tccoMModation is slow, 
often contradictory and can only be achieved 
by the individual concerned. Change also 
threatena group nonaa. People fear isolation 
froa their groupa and so will reaist straying 
too 'far froTi the group noni« even at the cost 
of their own individual feelinga. Lastly « in 
any social activity, such as education, there 
will be differing perceptions of the need for 
and the nature of eny change. 

These views of the iMpact of change have ispor- 
tant iMplications for any profession, like ELT, 
that is serioualy concerned with innovation. 
Moat iMportantly, they indicate a need to deve- 
lop aenaitive and aupportive environnents in 
which people can adjust to changes that affect 
their working lives. 
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TIAINER 
BMiKGBOUND 

THE COMMUNiCATiVE 
TEACHING OF VOCABULARY 
PRESENTING NEW ITEMS 
by Unda Taylor 

I rMd with interest the article by Dr. Fran- 
ciaco GoMs de Hatos on "Training Taachara aa 
Explainers" in tha Teacher Trainer Vol. 4/1 
Spring 1990, and I*d like to ahare with other 
readera so«e ideas for helping traineea to 
explain vocabulary, which I have been working 
OP recently. 

One w«y of helping teachcra to attain clarity 
in explanationa is for theii, first of all, to 
decide whether to pre- fajsiliarise or post- 
familiarise : - 

PrefaiBiliafisation is a technique for establish 
-ing 'sense' first by encouraging studenta to 
attend to the topic, then moving on to Mtem' 
( Example 1); 

EXAMPLE 1 

Teacher: What do you call the apecial 

big shoes that coow up to here 
for ... em when it's snow- 
ing? 

Student: Er . . . 

Teacher: Not shoes, but 

Sruaent: Boots. 

PoatfaFiiliarisation is the opposite process, 
where 'item' is given before 'sense' (Example 

2): 

EXAMPLE 2 

Teacher: "In fact"- Do you know what 
that Mans? 

Student: "In fact". 

Teacher: "In fact". Really. 

A non-verbal stimuluL, such as a picture 
prompt, is well suited to prefarsiliaMsstlon, 
whereas a written stiaulus, such as a word on 
the board or in a te.^t, lends itself to Post- 
familiariaation. 

An oral/aural stimulus, as in both Examples 1 
and 2, is equally applicable to post and pre- 
familiarisation. In order to give learners as 
wide a knowledge aa possible of an item, a com- 

* These (and other) ideas appear in Teaching 
and Learninft Vocabulary (Prentice Kail 1990) 
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THE COMMUNICATIVE TEACHING OF 
VOCABULARY cont'd 



binatioft of «ti»uli, with both pr«- and poat- 
fABiliariMtiott, is daairabU, in ordtr to 
facilitate tranafar fro* ahort to long-tera 
Mflorj (Exaapla 3): 

EXAMPLE 3 

T; (Holding up picture) What shall) Pre-fa«i liar 
M give her? )-iaation: 

)non-verbal 

Oh (LI) 



''I 

T: Mm Let's give her socae 

$2 Pen. pen 

T: Lipatick. 

S Lipatick. 

T: Pen for the lipa. Lipstick. 

S Lipatick* 

T: Let's give her aoM lipstick. 
(Writes on board). 



)atisulua 

) 
) 
) 
) 



) 

)Post-famil- 

)iariaatioD: 

)oral 

)stlBiulua 

) 

) 



10 ainutes later 



Poat- 

fasiliaris- 
ation: 
written 
stimulus 



S; Li ... li lipstick? 

T: Lipatick yes, lot's give 
her s dishwasher. Now than. 

S: Libb«sstick? Er c k? 

T: Lipatick c k. yes right. 

Teaching Word Meaninits 



Trainees can be shown the usefulness of syno- 
nysa« paraphrsaa end definition (Exasple 4): 



EXAMPLE 4^ 

(a) Definition: 

(i) Bungalow. T: And it saans a hocne with 

only one floor. 

(ii) Poster. T; A big, something colourful 

to put on the wall ... 



(iii) Partner. T; Your partner means the 

person that you are next 
to . * • 



(b) Synonymy: 

(i) Detached, T: 



It means alone. 



(d) Paraphrase: 

(i) Intereating. T: 



Do you think Retford 
ia interesting? Is it 
interesting? Is it n 
... csn you find things 
to do there? 



(ii) Move* T: Why did she aove, why did she 
go away frooi Bolton? 

An isportant point to keep in wind when provid- 
ing definitions ia that learnera appear to re- 
quire explanation of both description and func 
«tion (Example 5): 

EXAMPLE S 

Teacher: Keep her nice aiid wars . .. 

FUR coat yes ... this is s FUR 
coat: for the winter made 
fiom er ... soMtlees real 
sniul skina but uaually nade 
by Ban. 

(Description: made fron skina/by san 
Function: for the winter/keep warn) 



Problems of comprehension seem to srise if only 
description or only function is given (Exsaple 

6): 



Teacher: 



Studeut: 



EXAMPLE 6 

Let's go (shows picture) 
skating, shall we? 

Skatitigt for dance? 




(ii) Main. T: The main food, the usual food, 
is antelope. 



(Description; picture prompt 

Function: missing, '-equested by student) 



Using an antonym, or contrast, may make mean- 
ing clearer. Wcrds are only signs after all, 
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and it is the difference between «ign« that de- 
fines th««. If, for exMple, we h«v« to teach 
the ite« "ground floor", we can predict at 
least two probltfM: the confusion of "ground" 
with "earih** and perhaps with '^underground** 
and tha polyaemy of "floor'\ which ae&ns both 
"ground" and "storey". It is therefore sens- 
ible to teach by contrast with "first floor", 
"bascnent", "second floor". 

Repetition 

Learners usually seen to re«e«ber best those 
items which have recurred many tiaes* and espe- 
cially those which they have uttered thes- 
selves. The role of repetition cannot be under 
-estimated. Choral or at least teacher- 
directed repetition does aid recall, and indi- 
vidual student repetition of an iteat especi- 
ally if it can b« done with him>yr« is «ost 
effective. Soae teschers may not feel confi-* 
dent directing choral re(»tition« since it does 
deaand soMthing of the skill of s bandleader! 
A lesa overt way of effecting repetition is to 
use a questioning technique rstbar than aisply 
to nodal the iten (Exaaple 7): 

EXAMPLE 7 
(Teacher uses series of pictures) 

T: Is he excited, or bored? 

S: Bored 

T: And this woaan here? 
S: Bored. 

T: What about the other nan, what do you 
think about his? 

S: Very bored. 

A further way of achieving a number of repeti- 
tions is for the teacher to repeat the item, 
but to require the learners to respond appro- 
priately (Example 8): 

EXAMPLE 8 

T: What date is it today? It's the 
1 3th, yes. 

S: But day? 

T: Day. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. . . 

S: Ah. 

T: What date is it tomorrow? 

S: It's 14th November. 

T: Uth November t{XBorrow, isn't it? 
What day is it today? 

S: It's Tuesday. 

T: Aha. 



Givinf^ Clear Explanations 

In naturally occurring conversation, familiari- 
sations tend to be glossed over, so that they 



are not really perceived as such at all. In 
the formnl teaching of vocabulary, we need to 
make sure that our fasdliarisationa ara clearly 
seen as explanations, not aaidea. In Example 
9, it is not claar that "ha doean*t look nice" 
is nesQt aa a paraphraae of '\^ly", nor that 
"he* a looking at it vary carefully" and "ha 
doesn't notice anyone** arc meant aa para- 
phrases of "he is interested"* The paraphrases 
themselves are nost misleading, since one may 
"look nice" whilst still being "ugly", and 
**look carefully" whilst not being "interested". 

EXAMPLE 9 

(a) Interested: 

T: He is intereated, he's looking at it 
very carefully. He doesn't notice 
anybody else. 

(b) Ugly: 

T: Why he's ugly, he doesn't look nice 
uh? No. 

S: Ssd. 

T: Now the thing is . . . 



In order to svoid such ambiguity we n#ed to 
sske our explanationa clear, for example in one 

of the following waya: 

1. Uaing a phrase such aa "that means ..." 

2. Using clesrly enuncisted delivery for the 
item being ti^ught. 

3. Making the item salient by saying it more 
slowly, loudly* or at higher pitch. 

4. Eliciting a number of repetitions of the 
item.^ 

5. Using more thsn one synonym, paraphrase, 
or example in context. 

6. Attending to both semantic and acoustic 
parameters, i*e. both meaning and sound. 

Knowledge of a Word 

I feel it is better to teach the meaning of an 
item first, i.e. its semantic aspect, and then 
its form, i.e, aspects of pronunciation spell- 
ing»morphology, syntax* In thia way we can 
avoid over**loading our learners' cspacities. 
For example, in spoken interaction involving 
vocabulary teaching, we might have on the one 
hand negotiation for neaning, which focuses on 
content, and on the other hand choral repeti- 
tion, which emphasises form. 

There is auch sore to vocsbulary than denota- 
tion.Jfrequency, register, connotation, collo- 
cation, for example, have not been touched on 
here. However, the oN^re ways we can use to 
familiarise vocabulary, the better chance we 
have of making it understood, so it is a good 
idea to teach seversl aspects of 'knowledge of 
a word' together. It is also beneficial for 
learners, adults especially, to write down 
iteM needed for active uaa. 
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Olbservayoini and Feedback 

EXORCISM AS A TOOL IN TEACHER TRAINING 
THE "OBSERVED LESSON" by Martin Parrott 



Is there anybody there? 

Observation of lessons given by teachers is a 
fundamental part of many teacher training pro- 
grajMies. The role of the obaervtr varies, but 
can broadly be classified in terns of the 

following: 

The observer may describe his or her per- 
ception of what happens in the lesson. 

TTie observer may give advice to the 
teacher . 

The observer may describe alternatives 
to the procedures adopted by the tescher 
in the lesson. 

The observer may encourage the teacher 
CO reflect on, analyse and evaluate the 
content of the lesson. 

The observer may pay particuHr attention 
to something the teacher has chosen to 
work on. 

The observer may record the involvement 
and responses of the students so thst 
more classroom data beccses available to 
the teacher. 

In practice, the observer often adopts ail 
these roles in different combinations depending 
on the personality and experience of the 
teacher, the nature of the lesson and his or 
her personal preferences. Sooe observers may 
also praise the teacher for what they like in 
the lesson* 

The common factor in each of these approaches 
is a concern with what happens in the lesson 
- the focus of discussion is often the reac- 
tions and involvement of the learners, the 
materials, techniques and management skills of 
the teacher, or the choices the teacher has 
made with r&gard to the contest of the lesson. 
Whether the observer has Mde concrete suggest- 
ions or hss i^cted sorely as a facilitator for 
reflection on the part of the teacher, the pro- 
duct or tne observation and the ensuing discus- 
sion is often the realisation by the teacher 
that she needs to ^o certain things, or the 
realisation of measures she can adopt in order 
to do, things better* 

The kinds of resolutions the teacher takes away 
from the experience are often something like 
the following: 

1 nfeed te pay more attention to mistakes 
made by my students. 

I need to create aore opportunity for 
students to practise and use new language. 

I need to allow sufficient time for acti- 
vities. 



I need to allow the learners to work on 
their own without intervening and 'hi- 
jacking' activities. 

This kind of resolution and awareness is, of 
course, valuable. Yet, in ay experience, like 
sll resolutlcms, there is often an apparently 
unbridgeable gap between the awareness of what 
should be dOTC and what the teacher finds her-^ 
self doing. An example from my own experience 
as a tescher (and as a teacher trainer): I 
knoy (and have known for many years) that if 
I hurry an activity at the end of a Imsson in 
order to get through what I have planned to do« 
both the students and I vil leave the lesson 
feeling dissstisfied. I know that it is better 
to cut an activity short without rushing it or, 
better still, simply to axe the intended final 
activity and possibly finish the activity early. 
And yet I still find myself rushing at the end 
of so many lessons. 

From my experience as an observer of other 
teachers* lessons 1 can supply additional ex- 
amples. Two familiar ones will suffice to 
illustrate the point, however: 

Teacher A believes in student-centred 
learning, can describe estactly whst she 
needs to do m order to create the opti- 
mum conditions for this, and yat always 
finds herself the centre of attention. 

Tescher B recognises the need to assert 
herself at points in the lesson to gain 
the attention of the whole class, can 
describe what she needs in order to do 
this» and yet consistently fails to do 
so. 

It seeo:it to me that there are limitations to 
a concern with what a teacher does, can do or 
should do. Beyond this point we need also to 
explore why so many of us have these 'blocks* 
which prevent us from actually applying the 
knowledge and awareness we have. 

Recognising 'ghosts' 

Underlying these 'blocks* T believe there are 
often deep-rooted general fears- One of the 
functions an observer can perform is to help 
the teacher to identify these with a view to 
further helping her to exorcise them- 

If we take the example of the teacher who seems 
incapable of relinquishing control and ask her, 
"What is the worst thing thst could happen if 
you did relinquish control in the classroom?'*, 
with a degree of encouragement and gentle 
questioning, she is likely to start recognising 
in herself t fear of chaos . The chances are 
that it is nor only in the ciassrocwa that this 
teacher finds herself compulsively exercising 
control - on some more general level she is 
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thrMCaned by th« of being out of control t 
and it My well not only be in the classrooa 
lh«t she feels she constantly hss to work to 
avoid things felling to pieces. Si»il8rly, the 
teacher who constantly rushes through activi- 
ties say have a fundaiaental fear of boring her 
students* or of the students coaplaining th^i 
they are not getting their soney's worth. And 
the teschcr who talks all the way through her 
lessons, filling every space with a barrage of 
words and finding that her students are becom- 
ing sore and sore passive as a result, may well 
have fear of silence, a fear that the students 
theuelves will not intitiate coMunication* 
The irony of this latter example is that stu- 
denta who are talked at do lose their willing- 
ness tP initiate, and it is easy for the teacher 
to be convinced that her fear is Justified. 

In these cases, the observer, the tutor or the 
director of studies can work in the first place 
to encourage the teacher to recognise the fear. 
This recognition is frequently accompanied by 
a sense of revelation « The answer to the 
question* *%rhat is the worst thing which could 
happen if you did ?", however, often eli- 
cits only a very general expression of the fear 
to accoapany the sense of revelation - *'Chao$; 
they wouldn't do anything - they would be 
bored". In these cases the teacher often finds 
it difficult to be specific about what would 
happen and why it would be so difficult to deal 
with* At this stage, the teacher will often 
recognise that the feelinR of dread is dispro- 
portionate and inappropriate to the itsagined 
eventuality itself. 

Bringing in the holy water 

To continue the Bietaphor of exoici.sa, the 
ghost has been identified and recognised for 
what it is. However, the exorcism is as yet 
far fron cooiplete. Nor does the next and final 
stage complete the process - but it initiates 
the final stage of the process and My enable 
the teacher to begin to overcome the fear and 
its associated 'block*. This final stage in- 
volves "rhe teacher in deliberately provoking 
what she is most afraid of - the teacher who 
is frightened of running out of material allows 
her&elf to stop in the middle of the lesson in 
order to experience how she feels when the stu- 
dents have been given no direction* and in 
order to learn what, in fact, may happen in 
these circumstances; the teacher who is afraid 
of silence walks into the classroom and says 
nothing for ten minutes in order to learn what 
happens, to experience her own feelings in this 
situation; the teacher who is afraid of chaos > ^ 
designs and uses an activity in which the stu- 
dents are responsible for organising and con- 
ducting the lesson themselves; the teacher 
who is afraid that the students will be offend 
ed if she is directive in the class delibe- 
rstely issues orders to the group and to indi- 
viduals within the group. 

From one perspective it might be argued that // 
this is little different from telling the ^ 
teacher to ' ^alk less', 'teach less*, 'be less 
directive' or 'be more directive*. However, 
it is different. The focus is on how the 
teacher feels in these circumstances, and the 
creation of these circumstances is an experi- 



ment to allow the teacher to experience these 
feelings. There is no question of 'doing wsll' 
or 'doing badly'* no question of succsas or 
failure. And, whether the observer 15 present/ 
during the lesson or not* her role is to give 
the tsachsr unconditional suppcrt and reassur- 
ance before, during and after the mxperlMnt. 
Unless the tsacher trusts the observer to give 
this support, it nay be better not to carry 
out the experiment. 

In my experience the first tangiblm consequence 
of this approach is often that the teachera 
acquire the conviction that change is possible* 
This contrasts with their previous sense of 
frustrstion at thm seeming insuroounUbility 
of the 'block',. Over a period of time their 
fear diminishes. And the diminishing of their 
fear allowa them to begin to make the kinds of 
changes that previously eluded theai* 

They have begun the process of exorcising their 
personal 'ghosts'. 

Footnote 

When I first submitted this article to 'The 
Teacher Trainer', the Editor quite rightly 
questioned wt^ther I had, in fact, tried the 
holy water, myself. She also asked me if I felt 
tae observer should discnss behavioural options 
with the teachers prior to the experiment* for 
example what a teacher with a tendency to domi- 
nate might do when aha stops "teaching" in the 
middle of a lesson, 

'Jith the yesrs I think I have overcome my fear 
of being boring to students* but the editor's 
first question led me to reflect that this par 
-ticular fear still persists with regard to 
audiences. Whenever I am asked to give a lec- 
ture, I tend to turn it into a seminar and in- 
tegrate group work* the fear being that forty 
five minutes of my voice will send everyone to 
sleep. So four days ago I did it. 

I had been asked to lecture to a large group 
of teachers of English from Soviet Georgia, and 
the topic was classroom-based research. I nads 
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EXORCISM AS A TOOL IN 
TEACHER TRAINING: cont'd 

m^Mlf CAlk for thre« quarters of an hour and 
allowtd for no orgaRia#d intaraction b«twacn 
the participants. I hatad the axperience, par- 
ticularly as I noticad aouwbody nodding off at 
one point. But on the other hand, the general 
feedback waa positive and I now feel just a 
xittle wore confident about lecturing for this 
length of ti»e. I am glad I tried it, although 
1 also wish that I had priieed a sympathetic 
observer to support me through it. 

With regard to the second question, whether 
observers should discuss behavioural options 
with the teacl^ra prior to their experiment, 
I think my answer is 'no*. I think that 'fear 
-bound' teachers usually know the t^havioural 
options, but feel unable to apply them. To 
Uke the case of stopping or saying nothing in 



the middle of a lesson for ten minutes in order 
to see what happens, in ay experience of wit- 
nessing this on a nuaber of occasions, part of 
the lesson the teacher often takes away is one 
about the nature of groups. Certainly in the 
case of groups of adult learners, the members 
of the group usually create their own sense of 
order and take advantage of space created by 
the teacher to initiate discussion and to bring 
their own needs to the fore. In cases such as 
this though, it is perhaps useful for the ob-* 
server to discuss with ttw teacher in advance 
the mechanics of 'freezing' - what the teacher 
will actually say to the students immediately 
prior to this (for example, "Nov I am going to 
do nothing for ten minutes, so this part of 
the lesson is yours."). 



Martin Parrott 
International House, London. 



Dear Editor 



Dear Editor 

detect . c.se of double .t.ad..ds? 

u-hi, chat Mario Rinvolucri (Vol. 
It seeM rewritable that ™ 

5:1 p.26) ^•"^.'^j! °;fn«" « «"-iou. virus 
call. """^"^T^hI iSr?^ and yet. at the «.« 
of the mini and t^* ^! on the role of adviaer 
ti«., feel able to^^^^J^Vilgri- English 

Course publi»h«« , Sv^in. «• wonder 

upper ••<^°"<^f/ .f.^^^,; th. effort, of the Pil- 

b. allowed J" ^^JJ.'^iJding hi- two- 

co-«it' (he '""it" Editorial), 
penny • -f^;f,;!y"nd.r»ine Ruth 

Hi. coawoti '"f ^'.i^Iced and fair review of 
Wajnryb;. careful, b^^ which, in our 
Adrian Doff ■^^JfS£n^5*fehwhile teacher- 
opinion, c""*"^""! •t^cularly for u.e in the 
training ^ipP'^oS and e.peciaily if. 

leas privileged uaed in an 

as with any ,tL/wav 
anti-creative or routinising way. 



Yours, 



Alan 



Matthews and Carol Read 



Dear Editor, 

Nobody i« going to atop upper aecondary 
teachera in Spain froa using couraebooks so 
the attwit to offer thaai a lively one has its 
point, even if the tradition of relying on 
couraebooks is a thin, sad one. 

Doffs Teach Engliah is. aa far as I know, the 
first atteapt at offering teacher trainers 
round the world a coursebook for their work. 
I find it horrifying that coursabook-itis 
should now be marching into teacher training. 
I continue to feel that Doff and CUP have done 
ELT teacher training a Mjor diaaervice by 
bringing out this work. 

Alan and Carol, you of courae have a point in 
accusing ne of inconsistency. My voice would 
now be clearer had I steered clear of involve- 
aent with the SM courae. 

Yours, 
Hario 

P.S. One sure result of this correspondence 
is that Doffs book gets a further airing in 
The Teacher Trainer. The sensible thing to do 
with books one dislikes is to pass them by in 
silence, and this I was not wise enough to do. 
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THE SUPERMARKET • a frame for short, 
intensive, in-service training courses? 
by Bryan Robinson 



SoMtiMS tUL.*«rs on short, lnt«nfliv«, 
in-service training courtcs can appear to their 
trainers to be very "greedy**. However, when 
you think about it, that's not so unjustified 
really. After ell, they^re probably taking 
tiw out of their weekends, half-ters or end- 
of-tem holidays in order to attend; they'rt; 
sacrificing fa«lly-tis« for work-tiiw; 
perhaps they We had to pay a lot of soney for 
the course out of their own pockets, or perhaps 
they're not getting paid for attending; and 
they do have very preasing Re«ds in their work 
situations. With one group, I tried out the 
idea of using the superaarket ss s metaphor for 
the course to try and parallel their hunger and 
desires, snd to show the« how together we were 
trying to satisfy these. 

Tininit! 45-50 minutes 

Procedure: 

1. In the second session of the course, once 
everyone hid got to know the others ressonably 
well, I prdposed to thea that we looked to- 
gether at vhat would be the content of our 
course. 

2. I distributed a lot of index cards and 
coloured pena, and asked the group to write on- 
to the csrds the things that they expected or 
wanted to cover. I told then to include things 
that were in the brochuris, and other things 
which were not. They started off writing indi- 
vidually, but then after a tiae forsed groups 
of two or three to pool ideas. Those who 
wanted to work alone were left to do so. 

3. While they thought about this, and 
started writing things out, I Mde a set of 
carda ayself , on which I put everything which 
was in the brochure, snd which the others 
seemed to have missed out. (Surprisingly 
enough, many of the participants didn't 
remember what had been advertised aa the course 
content). I siso added a number of other items 
which I thought would be of ''^lue: '^Business 
people - reel people?" wss one such card, aa 
this was a topic which had come up again and 
again in previous courses. 

4* When everyone hsd finished, we spread 
everybody*a cards over the floor to read them. 
I told the group that I wanted them to read 
the cards in order to refsove or ccMsbine any 
that were repeated, or which overlapped. If 
anything was unclear people asked for explana- 
tions. 

5* » Once this was done, I then handed out the 
bluetack, and drawing pins, and told them that 
I wanted them to arrange all of the items on 
one wall of the classroom. They were to ima- 
gine that this wall was a set of supermarket 
shelves, and so they would need to arrange like 
products with like, and to put up signs Indicat 



-ing to the customers what each section con- 
tained. 




6. This part of the activity was quite 
lengthy, but it provided us sll with s clesr 
perspective of the course, and their group ex- 
pectations of it. Prioritims startmd to mmarge, 
as well as differencM in the Imvel mnd d#grme 
of experience lAich they pMsesmed. Through- 
out this stage I remained cm thm sidslimms un- 
less absolutely necessary. I wmnted thmsi to 
plan th ags for themselves, using me ss another 
resource, not as their instructor. Some of 

the headinga which they chose at thia stage 
were very revealing: ''Insoluble problesw^ waa 
the label they gave to all of those things 
which depended on the Ministry, the Hesdteacher, 
or other ''powers". 

7. Finally, I directed them to inspect th€. 
shelves, snd we added one or two products which 
we*d overlooked, before pronouncing ourselves 

satisfied. 

8. This set of shelves was then to smrve as 
our programme for the course. Ve worked '*down 
the aisle*', taking topica according to the 
pattern and priorities which we had established 
for them in Step 6. Each topic that wsm taken 
fromthe shelf was then placed in our shopping 
trolley (the opposite wall of the room) as a 
way of recording it. 

9. Mid-way through the course, we held a re- 
view session, in which we replenished the 
shelves with new, and previously forgotten 
"products". 

10. When it came to the end of the course, 

we were all able to look at our full "trolley", 
and review objectively the areas which we had 
covered. The items left on the shelves were 
those which had proved to be not that import- 
ant, or which were oinority interests that we 
hadn't had time for. 
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Of special intarcst or relevance to teacher 
trainers are: 



You just don*t understand; wyyn and »en in 
conversation by D« Tamvaa (1991) Vira&o, ISBN 
1-S5391-381-8. If you're interested in gender 
patterns in conversation* whether at the break 
-fast table or in the boardroo*, then this book 
will interest you. It discusses, with Mny 
verbatiB examples, asywetry in gossip, lectur- 
ing, interrupting, crwpeting, looking, listen- 
ing, and talk-^type in feMleHsals conversa- 
tions. The text is divided up into many fasci- 
nating but very short sections which make the 
arguaents a little hard to follow. 



Ideas for assemblies by A. Millard (1990) CUP. 
ISBN 0-321-3S8S9-9. Sli« paperback of 66 
ideas for primary school assemblies. Written 
in recipe fc mat for English speaking schools, 
some could be sdspted for thMatic starts (or 
finishes) to primsry EFt classes, slthough the 
main point behind esch ides is fairly abatract 
(e.g. *Tmst*, 'Accepting people as they are',) 
and would necessitste some mother tongue dis-^ 
cussion« 



Rousing minds to life by R. Tharp and R. Galli 
-^ore (1991) CUP. ISBN 0-521-40603 Xt The 
American autK'^rs address discontent with con- 
temporary U.S. schooling by discussing sn inter 
-actionis t, theory of cognitive development. 
Katural everyday examplea of people helping 
other people to rousa memory, knowledge etc*, 
help to articulate a theory of teaching and 
schooling. Part 11 of the book reports on the 
famous KEEP programme for elementary schooling. 
Extends Vygotsky's idesf ard relates them to 
behavioursl science. 



Discourse analysis for language teachers by 
M. ^kCarthy (1991) CUP. ISBN 0-521-36746-8. 
Thorough, interesting discussion of the parts 
of discourse analysis that are useful to langu 
-age teachers. Highlights the Sinclair-Coult- 
hard and Hallidayan models. Liberally sprlnk 
-led with reader activities and verbatim exam- 
ples of all points made. 



Eni ^lish aroum^ the world; Sociolinstuigtic 
persoectivea edited by Jenny Cheshire (1991) 
CUP. ISBN 0-S21-39S6S-8. A large voluaie of 
papers, written by specialist authors, survey- 
ing the social context in which English is 
spokeai in those parts of the world wher« it Is 
widely used, e.g. **Social differentiation in 
Ottawa English*', **The pronoun system in 
Nigerian Pidgin", "Maori English: a New Zea- 
land myth?" 

Focus on the lanauafte classroom . An introduc- 
tion to classroom research for language 
teachers by D. Allwright and K. Bailey (1991) 
CUP. ISBN 0-521-26909-1. The book describes 
classroom resesrch, (C/R is an attempt to 
answer the question, *Kow do classroom language 
lessons work?'), its background principles, re- 
views some C/li on error treatment, classroom 
interaction and receptivity, and encourages 
teachers to start investigating their own class 
-rooms. 



Gender by G. Corbett (1991) CUP. ISBN 0-521- 
3384i5-X. A comprehensive account of gender 
systems in language. Over 200 languages are 
discussed with clear illustrationa of specific 
types of system. Written for linguists there's 
plenty of terminology ( 'syrcretism' , *sllitera 
-tive concord*). Last chspter d«ils with 
general themes which emerge from the data. 



Teaching and learning vocabulary by L. Taylor 
(1990) Prentice Hall. ISWI 13-895301-5 . 
Based on a standard presentation, repetition 
and consolidation model of word teaching the 
book has nevertheless an unusual section on im- 
proving teachers' explanationa of words. 



Investigstinft cultural studies in foreign 
language teaching by M. Byram and V, Esarte- 
Sarries (1991) Multilingual Matters. ISBN 
1^5859-019-3. The book sims to help foreign 
language teachers investigate their learners' 
views of the countries and peoples whose langu- 
age they are learning. This is done by intro- 
ducing cultural studies into language teach- 
ing. Much of the book refers to a research 
project on children learning French in Durham. 
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Intematiooal Spedalist Course 



Towards a methodology of teacher training in EFL 

27 March - 10 April 1992, Canterbury 

This course, which was run veiy successfully in 1990, aims to give 
trainers an opportunity to come together to learn from each o&er and 
to share ideas with staff and participants as well as to receive input and 
have an opportunity for practice at tmining tasks and supervision. 

The coiu^ will cover a range of subject fields and teaching techniques, 
including experiential training, one-to-one consultations with tutors, 
loop input, tasks, seminars, practical experience, participant-led 
workshops, panels and groups, as well as more conventional modes, 
such as lectures. 

The Director of Studies will be Tessa Woodward, editor of The Teacher 
Trainer, teacher training materials writer and a)-ordinator of the 
lATEFL SIG for teacher trainers. Tessa is also a lecturer in EFL 
teaching, teacher training and trainer training programmes at Pilgrims 
English Language Courses and Hilderstone College. 

The course is targeted at those concerned with training, educating, 
assessing or helping teachers. It is particularly aimed at those who have 
been unable to obtain much specific training for their post, those who 
are working without much supervision, often in relative isolation, and 
those worldng with minimal resources. 

There are vacancies for 30 participants. 

Course fee: £945; accommodation charge: £255; total fee: £1,200. 

« 

The course sessions will be held at Rutherford College, University of 
Kent at Canterbury. Resident participants will be accommodated in 
single study bedrooms at Darwin College, Bathroom facilities will 
be shared. 
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The 

British 

Council 



Further information and application 
forms are available from your local 
British Council office or from Courses 
Departments The British Council, 
10 Spring Gardens, London SWIA 2BN 
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Inteniatuml Specialist Course 

Distance learning for English language teacher development 

4 - 15 May 1992, Birmingham 

The aims ofthisoourve fire: 

1 to present an overview of issu^ in distance 
learning which are relevant to the d^ign, 
implementation and evaluation (^teacher 
development programmes 

2 to provide a forum for the exploration of these 
issues wiUi specialists and fellow participants 

3 to offer the opportunity for participants to 
establish a framework for distance learning 
applications in their own professional 
environments 

1 pics covered will include: the concept of 
distance education; planning and management; 
materials; support; teacher development 

The course will be directed by Keith Richards 
and Dr Peter Roe of the Language Studies 
Unit, Aston University. 




CERTIFICATED COURSES 



• UCLES/RSA Dip. TEFLA: 10 weeks, start October/March. 

' RSA Oip. TFU^ by distance ieaming: 9 momht {includes face-to-face component). 

• Advanced Certificate kt ELT: 10 weeks, start October/March. 

Fwewi Advanced Certificate in ELT by distance teaming: 1 2-1 5 months (includes short 
residentiai block). 

SHORT SUMMER COURSES 

' Teaching and Learning English • Teaching English for Specific Purposes 

• Drama for TEFL - Teaching English for Business 

■ Grammar and the Communicative • Teaching English for Medical Purposes 
Teaching of English • English for Academic Purposes (ELT/AL) 

Short courses, seminars and consuftancies can also be offered worldwide. 



For further information, contact: /an McGrath, OaveJopnwit Coordinstor: Teacher Education, 
institute for Appilad iMiguage Studies, Unrversity of Edinburgh, 21 Hili Piece, Edinljurgh, £H8 SDR. 

Tei: 031-650 6200 Fax: 031-667 5927. 



There are vacancies for 24 participants. 

Total fee: £1,560 (inclusive of accommodation) 

Participants will be aor^ncunodated in single 
en stiite study bedn)oxi\£ n the James Grade 
Centre, situated in the residential area of 
Moseley, about three miles from the centre 
of Birmingham. 

Furthv'infbrmatUm and application forma are 
avadabU from your local Britisli Council office or 
from Courees Department, T7u Britiah Cowicil, 
10 Spring Gardens, London SWLA 2BN 
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THE TWO FACES OF 
EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING 

To actiieve excellence in teaching 
today you need to be aware of the 
affective as well as the cognitive 
needs of your students - of their 
right as well as their left brain. 

Inner Track is a holistic method 
based on Sugg^topedia. in a five- 
day course you will learn how to 
apply it in the classroom - and to 
help your students to achieve 
excellent results. 



21stto 25th Oct 1991 

28th Octto 1st Nov 1991 

(with Lonny Gold) 

17th to 21st Feb 1992 Levell 

29th April to 2nd May 1992 Level 2 

Brochure from: Michael Lawlor 




22nd Juneto 3rd July 1992 
Levels 1 and 2 (2 weeks) 
24th to 29th Aug 1992 Level 1 
19th to 23rd Oct 1992 Level 2 

Cost: £230 (1991) 
Cost: £250 (1992) 

Inner Track Learning 

10/7 R)rge House, 
Kemble, Glos. GL7 6AD 
Tel: (0285) 770635 
Fax: (0285) 770013 
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IPG 



Intematioaal SpedaluA Coium 



Management in ELT: a course for advisers, 
inspectors and teacher trainers 

29 March - 10 April 1992, Lancaster 

The major aim of the course is to examine how ideas from the world 
of management can help in maintaining and developing an effective 
teaching force. The programme will focns on the role of the inspector, 
adviser and teacher trainer in assisting teachers in both pre- and 
in-service situations. 

The course will offer lectures and guided discussions as well as 
workshops for more intensive analysis of topics of particular 
importance. A feature of the course will be presentations by course 
participants on issues relating to their own particular home situation. 

The following are among the issues to be addressed: basic principles 
of management; the development of inspector/adviser expertise; the 
management and content of training; continuing support for the serving 
teacher; managing change. 

The Director of Studies will be Tom Hutchinson of the Institute for 
English Language Education, University of Lancaster. 

It is expected that participants on the course wiD be experienced 
personnel occupying positions of responsibility in ELT. This will include 
inspectors, advisers, teacher educators, heads of departments and 
personnel involved in collaborative language projects overseas. Both 
native and non-native speakers are eligible. 

There are vacancies for 30 participants. 

Total fee: £1,185. 

The course will be held at the University of Lancaster, where 
participants will be accommodated in single study bedrooms in a 
imiversity hall of residence. 
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The 

British 

Council 



Further information and application 
forms are available from your local 
British Council office or from Courses 
Department, The British Council, 
10 Sprins Gardens, London SWIA 2BN 
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COURSBS IN CAMTERBURY 

At our Summer Institute at the University of Kent at Canterbury, Pilgrims offer a 
range of Residential Courses for Teachers and Teacher Trainers: 



English Language for Teachers 


July, August, September 


The Teacher and Trainer Development Week 


August, September 


1 i»ampr ^tvlp^ atid Strategies 


August, September 


Current Approaches to Teacher Training 


July, August 


Practical Methodology for: 




• Teaching Business and Professional People 


July, August, September 


• Teaching Adults 


July, August 


• Inexperienced Teachers 


July 


• Teaching Youtig Children Aged 7-11 


July, August 


• Teaching Young People 


July, August 



COURSES IN YOUR COUNTRY 

If you can't come to Canterbury, we can come to you! We will bring our trainers to 
run special Workshops for you and your colleagues in your country, tailored entirely 
to your requirements. 

Please contact Toni Taylor for more information 
Pilgrims Language Courses 
8 Vernon Place 
Canterbury 
Kent CTl 3HG 

Telephone: (0227) 762111 in 
Fax: (0227) 459027 
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THE NEW INTERMEDIATE COURSE 
FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 

LONGMAN ELT m 




WRITE FOR YOUft FREE INFORMATION PACK TO THE MARKETING OEPARTMENT. 
LONGMAN fclT. lONCMAN HOUSE, BURNT MILL HARLOW. ESSEX. CM202jE. UK 



